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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


With the consent of tin? author and publisher, I have ven- 
tured to reprint the tirst seven <»1‘ Prof.-ssor Whitney’s lectures 
on ‘Language and the Study of Language/ believing that they 
arc admirably adapted flu- the use of pupils in the higher forms 
of our public and middle-class schools, and for young students 
general!}, as an easy, and, at the same time, a sound and 
scientific, introduction to a more, advanced course of compara- 
tive philology. 

Professor Whitney is a Well-known Sanskrit scholar, hut in 
these lectures he makes hut little use of the old Hindu language 
for illustrating flu* ^fundamental positions And leading prin- 
ciples of t/iti .sWeynv of {<jn<vi(t*fr. lie has preferred to 
proceed from the known to the unknown, and has there- 
fore chosen English as tj*i language, from which the most 
telling of his examples and explanations of linguistic changes 
are drawn. 11 is illustrations are neither too many nor too few, 
and there is plenty of room left for the readers industry and 
ingenuity to produce instances from any other language or 
languages with which he may he acquainted. , J 

(general principles relating to word-making, origin of suffixes, 
changes in the meauings and forms of words, and many 
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other subjects embraced by the science of language, are made 
most clfcar and evident by means of familiar and well-known 
instances ; they are not 1 lively to be soon forgotten, and their 
application is afterwards no very difficult task. 

I have found Professor Whitney’s lectures of great service, 
not only in giving elementary instruction in general grammar, 
hut also in the more special Held of English philology. By 
means of these lectures not a few students have acquired 
a taste for what was previously to them a dry and difficult 
study, and have. subsequ<*fUy been led to take up the 
science of language as treated of more technically and scholas- 
ticall^ in the works of Crimw, Schleicher, Curtin »*, Max 

Miiller, Ac. 

A few notes, and tables of declension^ and conjugations, have 
been added bv the editor in tie* hope of making the work still 
more generally useful. The introduction prefixed to this 
volume contains the substance of a lecture delivered Indore a 
bodj of teachers for the purpose of showing (as ] Vo lessor 
Whitney has so admirably done) the value of English as a 
means of philological instruction. • 


\l M. 



NTBODUCTION. 

[liY TIIE EDITOR.] 


Tt may Help us to take a more abiding interest in those 
changes that languages have undergone in times gone by, if 
we bear in mind the important fact that similar changes 
are still going on, that the old linguistic processes are 
still at; work, and tliat their causes may be now* ascer- 
tained by the attentive study of a living tongue. By reason 
of its composite vocabulary, the various phases through 
which its grammatical system has passed, the marvellous way 
in which it* has replaced its numerous losses, the \juiek 
growth of new forms which has kept pace with its no less 
rapid changes, its admixture of old and new methods (which 
after all are a return to still more 4 primitive modes), the 
English language is no unlit: subject lor teaching the leading 
principles of philology. Pnofessor "Whitney has well re- 
marked that “ tin* general truths of linguistic science, having 
<jnoe been wrought out by the study and comparison of 
many tongues, are capable of being so distinctly stated and 
so clearly illustrated out of the* resources of English as to 
be made patent to the sense of every intelligent and well- 
instructed English scholar.’* ( Oriental and Linguistic Essays, 
1st Series, p. 100.) 

But objections have been taken to English as a means of 
philological instruction because it has no extensive eygtein 
of grammatical inflexions like Sanskrit or the classical lan- 
guages. The want of a highly inflexional structure has no 
doubt created a kind of prejudice against English ; and some 
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persons have not even scrupled to speak of our language as an 
inferior kind of speech, devoid of grammar, and not much 
better tfian Chinese.^ Such a notion as this could only have 
arisen in the minds of those who had formed a false concep- 
tion of the origin and value of grammatical endings, who had 
gome to regard suffixes as part and parcel of the roots to 
which they are joined, and had been accustomed to think of 
endings as growing out of roots something after the manner 
bf the branches^and trunk of a tree. 

% The historical study of languages shows us that this view 
is altogether untrue. Inflexions^ire not absolutely necessary 
to a language. There are .F^ny tongues entirely without 
tiny of those little particles to which we learn to attach so 
much importance ; yet these languages are found to be per- 
fectly .competent and admirably adapted for the interchange 
and intercommunication of thought. It may horrify those 
who advocate the study of the classical languages merely on 
the ground of their complex grammatical structure, to bo 
told that it is possible for a language to exist without those 
means of expressing number, gender, case, tense, mood, &c., 
possessed by the older Aryan speeches. AVc have been so 
wont to look upon these artifices of language as essen- 
tials, 4 and soused to regard words< as divided into certain 
fixed and determinate classes according to their formal cha- 
racter, that it becomes very difficult to realize the idea that 
“ it is not an inherent quality in a word to be of this or that 
part of speech.” * c c 

Comparative philology tcachbs us that words do not really 
possess afey such inherent distinctions ; and one use of the 
study of English is to forgo us to see this, and to disubmfo 
(far minds of the false notions \fc may have formed with 
respect to it. Now the tact of the absence of any formal 
distinction of the parts of speech in our own language is 
important and cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The. 
function of a word in the sentence of which it forms a part, 
Jthat is, its use, alone determines tho part of speech to which 
if rightly belongs. 

Nor does English stand alone m this respect. There are 
♦ See Earle’s Philology of fcfke English Tongue, p, 207« 
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Other living languages, having no historical connection -with 
our own, that exhibit a very undeveloped stage of linguistic 
growth, whose chief characteristic is this # full and unlimited 
use of their words, so very different from anything that we 
are accustomed to see in the more highly developed Aryan 
and Semitic tongues. 

Every word in Chinese, without any change of form, may 
be used as a noun, adjective, verb, or adverb : Ta may mean 
great,, greatness, to grow, very much, very.* Languages like 
this do very well without inflexions. 

In Japanese the plural of nouns is formed by repetition . 
Tenses are expressed by adveil: 1 ; the Present by a word 
like our now ; the Past by a word meaning past , spent * 
enough ; the Future by tvill yi desire y intend . In this languago 
there are no relative pronouns and no relative clauses. 

The Bushman, Malay, and other languages also form the 
plural by repetition or reduplication. The Canarese makes 
collective nouns by thi% means. 

This method of denoting the plural is perhaps a primitive 
one. A later device is to add some word that gives a collective 
sense, as kind in the English mankind . Languages that 
have lost theses plural inflexions often go back to some such 
method. * 

In Hindi the words log ( = Sansk. loka y people;, gan 
( — Sansk. gana , multitude), and jdti ( = Sansk. jdti y kind, 
sort) serve to indicate the plural; scva/c log — servants ; 
devan — the gods ; gfrijdfi — womankind, '/omen. In other 
Indian dialects we find dig ( zL Sansk. dish, world, region), 
'vary ( ™ Sansk. rarga, crowd), used for the same purpose. 
Sinhalese employs the syllable val (connected by Mr 
Childers with Sansk, vaxh y a forest) to form the plural* 
of neuter nouns, rule, a tree, rukval, trees. 

But this unrestricted employment of our words as any 
parts of speech whatsoever was not the characteristic of Eng- 
lish in its older stages, nor has it acquired this new habit in 
a day. This return to a more primitive mode of speech is 
due to the loss of our grammatical apparatus, so that we 

♦ There must have be$n in the old Aryan speech a root magh which could 
be used like the Chinese ta, It still o&if ts iu may, mui-n, rnigh* 1, mo-re, much. 
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compelled to do without many of the older inflexions. But 
we m\ist remember that nothing is lost in a living tongue 
without some compensation being provided for the loss : we 
shall have occasion to speak of this more particularly hereafter. 

But before going further it will not be amiss to illustrate 
by one or two examples the simplicity of our language in its 
dealing with words as any parts of speech. 

Our first illustration shall be taken from those onoma- 
topoeas usually classed as Interjections . Thus hem, an imita- 
tion (not ‘the real sound itself) of the sound made in clearing 
the voice before speaking, oron drawing the attention ot 
those to whom we wish tp^speak, may be used as a verb in 
c to cough and hem as a noun in the following passage from 
‘The Two Angry Women of Abingdon ’ (Old English Plays, 
ed. i874;, vol. vii., p. 300), 

And when lie scarce can trim 

His gouty fingers, thus he’ll phillip it, 

And with a rotten hem, Ay, any hearts, 

Merry go sorry ! 

In the next example it, and the interjection of mum express- 
ing silence, are used as adjectives in the sense of silent 
and talkative . t * 

Where is she ? there she goeth^et us see whither. 

Now pleased, now froward; ijow mum , now hem. 

Caliato and Mtlihcca , Old Eng. Plays, I., p. 71. 

Mum is used, as a noun in Piers plowman (Prol. 1. 0), 
and from it has c been forme jl the word mump , mumpy , and 
mumblea 

More familiar instances of this kind are w r ords that were 
formerly nouns , which may now Jbe used in a variety of ways 
that would have shocked* the grammatical propriety of our 
forefathers. Thus, to take the word back . We may say, 
‘ The back of your cart is too broad to pass in this w T ay ; back 
with you ! Go back by the back way, and take care when 
yo n back your horses.* 

Here the word back within a very limited range of ex- 
pressions is UBed as a noun, interjection , adverb , adjective } 
and verb . « 

Words that were once treated as verbs , and verbs only, 
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may be used as nouns without any cliange of form to mark 
the difference of use. We talk of ‘ a long run} 1 $ great 
4 kike-in ,’ ‘ a long strike &c. » 

There is very little difficulty in the way of using nouns as 
adjectives . We have only to put a noun before another 
noun to give it the right to be called an adjective : * 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn,, 

So we talk without any sense of incongruity of ‘a gold 
pencil,’ ‘ a silver thimble,’ a ^mud hut,’ &c. 

In other cases we are more squeamish and fastidious, and 
should hardly dare imitate the following : 

When first I took tfcee, ’twas for good and bad . 

0 cliange thy bad to good. ? 

(T. Ifeywood, The Late Lancashire Witches. 

Even when the adjective is compared its use is not 
restricted ; and we maV say, ‘ He is a better man, and behaves 
letter than ho formerly did. He has learnt how to better his 
condition, and to get the hotter even of his betters' Cp. the 
use of like in ‘ He is like his brother, we have never seen his 
like ; we like him lquch.’ , 

Even the Pronouns art? not allowed always to remain such. 
In Middle English we tiiid he and she used as nouns — male 
and female ; just as we may colloquially talk of hes and 
shes. This has ied*to the use of he and shq in composition 
to replace gender-suffixes : as ‘ # /fe-goat,’ ‘ $/<fe-beai\’ In ‘ The 
Eirst Part of Jeronimo’ (p. 357, vol. iv. of Old* English 
P^iys, cd. Hazlitt, 1874) wo meet with the expression ‘I’ll 
be the he one,’ where ‘ the J^e one the man-midwife ! * 

Thou is a verb in HickSeorner (P* 180, vol. i. of Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, ed. 1874) : 

Avaunt, caitiff, dost thou thou mo ! 

The use of self both as a noun and a pronoun is too 
familiar to need an illustration, but few are aware that in Early 
English the pronoun what was sometimes treated as a noftit, 
producing our common indefinite pronoun some what as well 
as the archaic much what , mam/ what t &c. Cp. ‘ Ah jette me 
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tm hwat 1 == Grant me due thing. (Saint Katherine, ed. Mor- 
ton, p. 41, 1. 769.) 

Bu£ to go back £or a while to such expressions as ‘ a gold 
pencil/ The loss of endings, as we have said, must in 
some way or other be made good. It is not always done 
« exactly in the same manner. Thus, to make gold an adjec- 
tive we simply put it before the word pencil. The mere 
position and collocation of a noun like gold with another noun 
1 is really due tho circumstance that such words as gold , 
steel , silver , &c., once possessed a suffix which marked the ad- 
jectival relation, hence the adjectives golden or gilden , steelen , 
silveren , earthen , with a hpsrfrbf others no longer in use. 

We could once say * clouden, ‘Jircn as in the following 
lines from the ‘ Cursor Mundi,* where tho writer in speaking 
of the Jews says, 

God him solve ihaim lcil tliuii* wny. 

To wise and lii-po Lath night and day. 

With cloii'ltii pilvr oil dayjiht, 

With Jinn piler upon tho niht. 

(G., 11. G105-G.) 

, * 

In the Fairfax IMS. fire is used for jiren ; just as wo say 
gold for golden. In the Prayer-book version c of the Psalms 
clohdy is used for clouden, which is^aboiU as bad a blunder as 
if we were to speak of a ‘ muddy house ’ instead of a 4 mud 
house ’, which are, of course, quite tli Heron t things. 

But this loss of -en reminds me that white a language (or 
rather the speakers of a language) may lose* an inflexion and 
bo appear to dimmish its res6urces in one direction, yet it 
has its 6wn devices for extending the use of some well-recog- 
nized particle, and for making good its deficiencies in other 
Quarters. Thus the loss of -en ft*ay bo a matter of regret, 
but the almost unrestricted use of the suffix •ed (by which 
almost any noun may be turned into an adjective) is a real gain 
to our language, notwithstanding tho protest of purists. \V r e 
say one-eyed, four-footed , beared , booted , letter d, landed , 
cloister'd . *\Ve have even met with the phrase ‘ i7/-wived ’ and 
* /^/-husbanded wretches.’ 

But we are not quite so free with the use of this - ed ending 
as old Markham in the following passage ojS the choice of a dog; 
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If you will have a good tike, 

Of which there are few like, 

He must be headed like a snake, 

Neckt like a drake, 

Ilaclit like a beam, 

Sided like a bream, 

Tailed like a rat, 

And footed like a cat. 

We have no suffixes for inceptive verbs. We once bad. 
In O.E. we could form from the adjective great the verb 
great-i-an , to become great.* When the suffix dropped off 
the uninflected word great wrs used in the older sense, as, 
‘they grate} translates grandcscunt in Palladium on Husbon- 
drie. Old Fuller renders ‘Htec planta arborescit y by 4 This 
plant doth tree it} 

The use of it is only a device to get a substitute for, an 
inflexion. The mere putting it after a noun to simulate an 
object enables us to use such expressions as 4 to lord it} ‘to 
foot it} 4 to wanton ?7,S 4 to devil-porter it} and with the 
author of Dr Syntax to say, 

4 I’ll proscit here, I’ll verse it there,* 

And picturesque it everywhere.* 

A slight change of pronunciation has enabled us to Ho 
without an inflexion, so instead of the old bceth-i-an, glves-i- 
an, we say, to bathe , to gtazS, while the nouns bath and glass 
keep the sharp spirant. Cp. life and to live , compact and 
compact ! , conduct ancP conduct' y &e. 

The mind connects the words of a sentence without any 
^igns of relation, as when we use intransitive verbs causatively 
a mb transitively ; as, 4 to stay proceedings/ ‘to run a thorn 
into one’s linger/ It is to tjris fact that the next principle, of 
which we are about to speak, is due. 

Wo saw (p. xii) that iu the mere collocation of two nouns 
without any sign of relation, the first became an adjective. 
But we may also put words in juxtaposition as a substitute 
for case-endings ; as ink-stand, noon-tide, man-killer , pick- 
pocket , &e. Now it is to this habit of putting two word* 

* Strange m itraay seem, this * is only a remnant of an old to go ; hone* 
become is not a bad substitute for the loaisiulU* 
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together for *the purpose of forming compounds that we owe 
all oui? suffixes. 

In this collocation of two terms it often happens that the 
latter is subordinate to the other, as in dove-like, } war-like t 
handful. 

This process of joining words together is sometimes called 
agglutination , and there are many languages that have not yet 
reached an inflected §tage, and are obliged to resort to this 
method for denoting the relationship of words to each other, 
and also to express grammatical relations of plurality, gender,, 
tense, mood, &c. ^ * 

In the examples we hate chosen we see, (1) that each 
element in the compound is really an independent word ; (2) 
that the latter element is to a'^ertain extent subordinated 
to the other, and is unaccented ; (3) that although the last 
element is seen to be a veritable word, yet it has not the full 
meaning it has when employed by itself out of the com- 
pound. Thus war-like is not exactly like tear, nor is hurt- 
full , full of hurt. The words like and full have become* 
according to a Chinese expression, mere empty words, and 
are simply formative words, or signs of a grammatical 
relation. c 

The English language abounds* in examples of full or 
significant words becoming empty. 

Take for example the latter part of the compounds heir- 
loom , gospel , kind-red , worship , or th(j more familiar like- 
wise, wheel-wright : have we^not to learn the meanings of 
them ? £hey are not now quite self-evident, though there was 
a time when they were. 

The word likewise is a* shortening of in like ivise , or in fiko 
manner: cp. no-wise , ai\g-wise, Sc. It contains the word 
wise, mode, manner, which is still more disguised in the w ord 
righteous , once written rightwise , and we had also wrongwise , 
skil-wise &c. Cp. 

For Godd es ever on right-win sido 
Werring again %vrang -wis pride. 

{Cursor Mundi .) 

The latter part of wheel-wright is the same as the proper 
name Wright . It signifies a workman, and is connected with 
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work and wrought. As an independent word (in the sense 
of carpenter), it occurs in the Prologue to Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, 1. 614 : 

il He was a wel good wright , a carpenter. ” 

Cp. $ie following passage from “The Wright’s Chaste 
Wife”: 

Lystyn, and ye schalle here ; 

Of a t oryght I will* you telle, 

That some tyme in thys laud gan dwelle, 

And lyued by hys myster. 

Whether that he w'\re yn or owte, 

Of erthely man haddc he no dowte, 

To iverke hows, havrowe, l.or plough, 

Or other werkes, what so they were 
Thus wrought he hem farre and nerc, 

And dyd tham wclfe inough. 

We once had a gospel- wright ( == an evangelist), a psalm - 
wright ( = a psalmist), and a bread-wright ( = a baker). The 
disuse of the word wright reminds me that the word tree 
in the sense of wood (in use in the 16th century) has lost 
its full import in the compound axle-tree. The old saw as 
* dead as a door-nail ’ has arisen out of an older expression 
found in Langland’s Piers Plowman, ‘ as dead as a door-tree .’ 
We once had a noun true = wood, and adjective treeti — 
wooden. Cp. 

# 

Bv that tyme the lord of the towne 
Hadde ordeyned tymbyr redy bowne, 

Ail nalft to make of tre (wood) ; # * 

Joseph he was a par 4 i wright , 

Trim beddts was he wont to make. ? 

(Cursor Mundi, T. 1. 123S9.) 

ifhe tendency to forget fho origin of what has become 
more or less formative may be illustrated by shamefast (modest) 
becoming shamefaced, though we still keep intact steadfast , but 
have lost soothfast , root-fast , and many others. 

Another good illustration of this is afforded us by the 
word am>therguess y as used by Horace Walpole ( The Castle 
of Otranto, cln 2), 

“ My lady Isabella is of anotherguess mould than you take her for,” 

But what is another guess 2 It is neither more nor less 
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than a corruption of tfie word another-gaies , which occurs in 
Simkqppeare and the older Dramatists. Cp. ‘ another-gates 
marriage ’ in Mother Bombie (p. 210, ed. Dilke). Whatsis 
-gates? It is the genitive (used adverbially) oigate, our mo- 
dern gait , a way ; so that another -gates is exactly another wags. 
The word is of Scandinavian origin, and is of frequent 
occurrence in Old English, both as an independent word and 
as a suffix. We thus-gates, so-gate, algates , at gate, how* 
gate , any-gaU$ no-gate y all in the Cursor Mundi. Cp. 

Thys man up-stcrte and toke the gate. 

, c (Handlynge Synnc, 1. 5603.) 

And thw-gates iRcsu til him spekc. 

(C. Mundi, F. 1. 12197.) 

Tea, by thy faith, wilt ^h on be there ? 

Neghbour Fiat, bring forth that knave, 

And thou, sir friar, if thou wilt algates rave. 

J. iieywood. The Pardoner and the Friar. 

(I)odsley’s Old Plays, p. 237, ed. 1874.) 

There was also another form whicli is intermediate between 
ether-gates and other-guess , and that is other-guise ( = other- 
wise). 

The suffix - head or - hood , in manhood , godhead , was onco 
air independent word, signifying state, order] condition. It is 
found in Early and Middle English, both singly and in compo- 
sition with another word. Cp. 

* 4 Tho thre kinges bitocneS thre hades of biiefulle men, on is meid-hod, 
that other spus-Ao^the thridde widewe-Aorf.” ° ° 

‘Thqse three kings betoken three states (or orders) of be- 
lieving persons ; the first is maid on-head, the second spouse- 
Tiood {or marriage), the third widow-/mod’ (O.E. Horn. 11. 
Series). « * 

For a good list of old words in head or hood see chapter 
iv. of Trenches English , East and Present. 

Perhaps the clearest instance of a word becoming a mere 
suffix is the termination -ly. Thus god-ly is the same as 
god-like {O.T&.god4ic), and goodly — good-like (O.E god-lie). 
c Here we have a clear proof of tho fact that agglutination 
or collocation is the first step towards inflexion. 

The word lie as a noun oKginally meant a ‘ body/ 1 form.’ 
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As an adjective it had the same signification as ovrr word like. 
In Early English the guttural was first softened into - lich 
and then began to disappear, and now,rZy is so unlike the- 
word from which it has been altered that it is necessary to, 
inform our pupils that it once meant -like. 

In the Ancren Biwle we read of 4 that rotide lich 9 = ‘ that* 
rotten corpse 9 ; ‘ hire lef lich lich 9 — ‘'her loveZy body 9 ; * a 
wifmonnes lichc 9 — c a woinan’syhrw ’ ^ cp. ‘ bicwme-liche-wediQ 
ben tweire kinne, lichatn-ZZc£e* and gost -lioh$. • BecomeZy 
weeds (garments) are of two kinds, bodi-Zy and ghost-Zy * 
(O.E. Horn. IE p. 05), 

It may, by some, be deemed a jnatter of regret that both 
the original form aud meaning of endings like -head) - dom t 
- ship , Ac., are so obscured the phonetic change they have 
undergone in coming down to us. 

There is, to a certain extent, however, a positive advan- 
tage in the loss of the full meaning of the suffixes alluded 
to, because they have acquired quite a new power, namely, 
that of denoting a relation so as to be employed as mere 
grammatical endings ; hence we can talk o£ knowingly , sus- 
piciously, Ac., without the slightest sense of any incongruity - 
ip the meaning of these terms, - m 

The phonetic change, tt*>, is no disadvantage, for the altera- 
tion it produces in tlie external form of a word, is a help to 
its change of meaning and function. It would be rather in- 
convenient wero^wo. compelled to bear in mind the original 
sense of the words we use, as orchard (he*b-garden), knave 
(a boy), Ac, . * ^ 

Phonetic transformation, or phonetic decay, plays -an im- 
portant part in fusing :two elements, together, in integrating; 
them so that they form to the ordinary reader a simple term. 
To it is due such, combinations as am for as -mi, which 
(— what; like), such (— so like). 

But this fusion is still going on, and is evidently an econo- 
mizing effort;, as when we say Til for l will; shan't for 
shall not ; don for do on / doff' for do off ; lone for all one;. cp, 
atone> ado , . . * 

v The j>ringiple of agglutination is not restricted to the com- , 

♦ Ihdim ^lfc-hameftontfiivs lie, a body* ' ; 
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bination of two words only. It would be a difficult matter 
to illustrate this at any very great length by English exam- 
ples, but we see theoprocess at work in topsy-turvy — top~si\ 
to'er-way = top-side-that-other-way. Good-bye = God b* 
w’ye = God be with you ; wassail — was [thou] hale — be thou 
hale, is even shorten’d to hail, and reduced to a mere in* 
terjection in 1 all-hail * 

The cutting down of c a long phrase to a mere exclamation 
c is also seen nuthe interjection marry , which represents the 
longer phrase in Middle English 6 by Mary of heaven.' 

For other instances of fusion ^compare n-a-ught , a-b-out, 
a-b-af-t / also mea domina , which is shorten’d to dame, dam , on 
the one hand, and to madam and m'am on the other. The 
Basque and some American languages, to which the name of 
poly synthetic has been given, furnish us with numerous exam* 
pies of integration or amalgamation. In these languages it 
is a recognized principle, and it is carried to such an extent 
that subject, verb, and object are combined so as to appear as 
one word (cp. English me-think-s ). 

The change frem an independent word to a formative one, 
as the mere sign of a grammatical relation, is easily trace- 
able^ in less difficult matters than those we have been dealing 
with. * 

Have once denoted possession^but it has become also a 
prefix of the perfect tense. In Middle English it was cut 
down to ha or a , and it is often found agglutinated to the 
passive participle. « 

The word of originally meant from. It retains its fuller 
meaning in off, but it is only a prefix or sign of case in the 
following passage from Macbeth, iv. 1 ; * 

Eye of neVrt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

Adder’* fork and blind worm"* stingy 
Lizard’* leg and howlet’* wing. 

The sign to of infinitives (to drink, to eat) was once a 
teal preposition, as it still is in the gerundial infinitive, as 4 a 
house to let 9 / to let = for letting. It is oven farther > 
degraded colloquially in such expressions as 4 1 don’t want 
toj where it saves the repetition of a verb* 
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There is one subject connected with phonetic decay which 
we must not omit to notice, namely, vowel-change, which, 
in some classes of words in our language and in other Teu- 
tonic tongues, has to a certain extent taken the place of 
inflexion. 

And we may at once say that vowel-change, as we see it 
in all the Indo-European languages, is no true inflexion* 
Wherever we meet with it we may be sure that certain suffixes 
have been lost, which after having caused thp vowel-change'' 
in the root syllable disappeared. 

In goose and gosling , stripe and stripling , dear and darling , 
deep and depth , weep and wept , husband, nostril , &c., we see 
that the addition of ding, - th , &c. has caused the shortening or 
contraction of the vowel in goose, stripe, dear, deep, house, nose . 
Suppose a time should come when, through phonetic decay, 
the syllable ding should fall away from gosling, then goose 
would be the name of the larger animal and gds that of the^ 
smaller. But it may ba said this is altogether suppositious — 
is there a real instance of such a dropping with its necessary 
consequence ? There is a good example in the word chick , 
which is now used as a diminutive ; but if we follow up the 
history of thq word we find there is no such form in, the 
oldest English ; what we«do find is chick-cn the diminutive of 
cock, so that chick is really formed in the way we have sup- 
posed that possibly in time to come a word gos might arise. 
This change of o to i is due to the original vowel of the 
suffix -m. It is ^iot by any means limited to the word 
chick-en. It occurs in vix-cn, the old feminine* of fox ; 
gilden and to gild from the noun gold . A similar change is 
seen in mouse and mice, tooth and topth 

We find a like vowel*£haiige ip verbs, produced by u 
lost suffix. Thus fed , led, &c. from feed , lead, are exactly 
parallel with cock and chick ♦ We have only to go back to 
Chaucer’s time to find the longer forms fed-d'e , led-de \ 
&c* When the final e became silent then the form fed, led , 
&c. were consider’d to indicate a past tense by their shorten’d 
vowel, and in some English Grammars they have been jmt 
among the strong verbs ! We see the same thing exemplified 
in other verbs, as from doom (03. dom) was formed (1) dom~i~i 
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an, (2) dem-i-an, (;i) deth-an — deem; thus was forraed feed 
itomfoo^; tell from tale ; sell from sale ; fall ivomfell. ' 

German philologists call this vowel-change in doom an4 
'deem, Ac. umlaut . . It may be explained by bearing in mind 
that the o in the original derivative domian was affected by 
the following vowel i, and so by anticipation o glided to i 
and produced the diphthong c. 

; After the change had taken place then the vowel suffix 
^disappeared, ,jg ( st as it has in fed and led . This change is 
true of nouns as well as of verbs, and a comparison of the 
teutonic.' languages shows us tha b foot, feet, mouse , mice,& c. 
are all shorten’d forms of ojder plurals in which there was a 
tpwel before the suffix s by which their original plural was 
formed. v 

, This rowel-change occurs too in some irregular comparisons 
of adjectives, as elder , letter . In M.E. we find let = bettor ; 
leng = longer, streng ~ stronger. 

- There is another change of vowel caused by the dropping 
out of a sound from the body of a word, causing syncope to 
take place, as e'*r — ever, e'en — even, newt =. an evet. Cp. 
brain === O.E. breegen ; stile — O.E. stigel ; frail ~ fragile , &c. 
This^ change helps us to understand the voweluchange in the 
past tenses of strong verbs, as held = O.E. heold — Gothic 
haihald. 

. The dropping out of a consonant sound in the body of a 
word is often compensated for by the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel : compare right with O.E. ri/rt, tooth with Gothic 
tunthus, jpur with O.E. j ether , 4 Goth, 

. So after all in vowel- change there has been no mysterious, 
fgency at work, nothing, beyond our apprehension, nothing 
but what is traceable to a knofvn cause. The same may 
be said of all phonetic changes. 

. There is no doubt that they are chiefly due to a disposition 
to economy of effort in utterance. “ This disposition (felt in 
human minds aud directing the operations of the human 
organs of speech) it is, which in all languages abbrevi- 
ates long words, wears off' endings, gets rid of harsh com- 
binations by assimilation, dissimilation, omission, insertion,'" 
compensation, and all t^e othen figures of phonplogy^changea; 
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the tone of vowels and the place and mode of articulation of 
consonants, brings new alphabetic sounds into existence, 
lets old ones go into desuetude, and so oh through the whole 
vast list of phonetic changes. 

“ The ways in which the tendency works itself out are 
indefinitely various, depending upon the variety of human 
circumstances and human habits, as well as upon the pre- 
ferences and caprices which come up in a community in a 
manner often strange and unaccountable, though never 
.justly awakening the suspicion of an agency apart from and 
independent of man. Every word which any one of us has 
learned to utter, he has the powef to utter always completely 
if he will take the pains ; but the same carelessness and haste 
which brings about the vulgarism pro' able, and the collo- 
quialism bos’n, cap'n , which make us say wig for periwig or 
peruke , bus for omnibus , cab for cabriolet y mob for mobile , 
tend to transmute gradually the whole aspect of our speech. 

“The laws of phonetic mutation in speech are in part the 
laws of the physical relations of articulate sounds ; but only in 
part, for else the phonetic history of all "related tongues 
would be essentially the same. The other and indeterminable 
factor in the process is^the will of men, in the form® of 
choice, willingness or aversion to articulating effort, sense for 
proportion, and euphony, (Conservative tendency or its oppo- 
site, and other the like. 

“ And this, agftinfacts under the influence of all the induce- 
ments and motives, external and internal, which direct human 
actions in other respects also. There is just as nfUch and 
ju»t as little that is arbitrary in the action of men in the 
form of lauguagc as in t)'x>ir action on any other of the 
elements which go to make up the ^uin of their culture. 

“ There is another form of mental inertia which leads to 
changes in the constitution of words. Something of exer- 
tion is involved in the learning and remembering of appar- 
ently irregular forms, like went from go ; brought from bring ; 
or worse from lad ; or feet from foot . If the great majority 
of past tenses in English are made by adding - ed , of com- 
paratives by -<?r, of plurals by^$, there is economy of mental 
effort in making these usages universal, and saying goed y 
lringed } ba$der 7 foots. 
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“ These particular alterations, it 4 is true, being in very fa- 
' miliar ajnd frequent words, sound strange and shocking to 
us yet. their like have borne no insignificant part in the 
reduction of English to its' present shape; and that their 
root has been in the mind and will of man, admits of no de- 
nial or question.” 

It has been seen that “ we do still make compounds very 
loose, as ink-bottle, or cleser ones, as inkstand, steam-boat” and 
we have seen, teO,that agglutination leads to fusions like goodly, 
wisdom, &c. “ And it has probably never enter’d into any one’s 
mind to doubt that such were actually mado by us, and that 
the parts composing them«did not grow together by any in- 
herent force, separate from the determining action of the w ill of 
English speakers. And if this the case with our com- 
; poutfds, it cannot be otherwise with the more abundant and 
varied compounds of the other tongues to which we have 
* referred. Not only have names been thus made, but grammati- 
cal forms also — the whole structure 6f inflective speech has 
had no other origin. Every formative element, whether prefix 
or suffix, waannd* an independent vocable, which first enter’d 
into composition with another vocable, and then by a sueees- 
eioncof «haftg6s of form and ofmeaning, gradually arrived at its 
final shape and office. This can bfe proved by clear and ac- 
ceptable evidence respecting so c many formative elements, 
modern and ancient, that the argument by analogy from these 
to the rest is of a force which cannot be resisted. The -ful and 
-less by which we? make adjectives, the -ly Which form ad- 
verbs, -d«of the past tense of weak verbs, the m of am, the -/A 
or -s of loveth or loves, are all demonstrably the relics of 
independent words, and if thesg (along with many others 
which might be instanced), then* by fair inference, all the 
others. The grammatical apparatus of those languages 
whose history we best understand is essentially of the same 
kind with the -ful in helpful , and to whatever force we 
attribute the production of the latter, we must attribute that 
of the former .” — ( Oriental and Linguistic Essays , 1st Series, 
pp # . 306—311.) 
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LECTURE I. 


Introductory : history, material, objects of linguistic science ; plan of 
these lectures. Fundamental inquiry. How we acquired our speech, 
and what it was; differences of individual speech. What is the English 
language ; how kept in existence ; its changes. Modes and causes of 
linguistic change. • 

Those who are engaged in the investigation of language 
have but recently begun claim for their study the rank 
and title of a science. Its* development as such has been 
wholly the work of the present century, although its germs 
go back to a niucl^ xu£>re ancient date. It has had a history, 
in fact, not unlike that of the other sciences of observation 
and induction — for example, geology, chemistry, astronomy, 
'physics — which the intellectual activity of modern times has 
buift up upon the scanty observation** and crude inductions 
of other days. Men have til ways b^cn learning languages, 
in greater or less measure ; adding to their own mother- 
tongues the idioms of the races about them, for the practical 
end of communication with those races, of access to their 
thought and knowledge. There has, too, hardly been a time 
when some have not been led on from the acquisition of 
languages to the study of language. The interest of this* 
precious and wonderfpl possession of man, at once the sign 
and the meana of his superiority to the rest of the animal 
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creation, has in all ages strongly impressed the reflecting and 
philo|ophical, and impelled them to speculate respecting ifs 
nature, its history, and its origin. Researches into the 
genealogies and affinities of words have exercised the in- 
genuity of numberless generations of acute and inquiring 
minds. Moreover, the historical results attainable by such 
researches, the light cast by them upon the derivation 
and connection of races, have never wholly escaped re- 
cognition. # The general objects and methods of linguistic 
study are far too obviously suggested, and of fai too engaging 
interest, not to have won a certain share of regard, from 
the time when men first began to inquire into things and 
their causes. 

Nothing, however, that deserved the name of a science 
was the result of these older investigations in the domain of 
language, any more than in those of chemistry and astronomy. 
Hasty generalizations, baseless hypotheses, inconclusive de- 
ductions, were as rife in the former department of study as 
they were in the two latter while yet passing through tho 
preliminary stages of alchemy and astrology. The difficulty 
was in all the cases nearly the same ; it lay in the paucity of 
observed facts, and in the faulty position wljich the inquirer 
assumed toward them. There hpd been no sufficient collec- 
tion and classification of phenomena, to serve as the basis of 
inductive reasoning, for the establishment of sound methods 
and the elaboration of true results ; and along with this, and 
partly in consequence of it, prejudice assumption had 
usurped the place of induction. National self-sufficiency and 
inherited prepossession long helped to narrow the limits 
imposed by unfavourable circumstances upon the extent of 
linguistic knowledge, restraining that liberality of inquiry 
which is indispensable the growth of a science. Ancient 
peoples were accustomed to think each its own dialect the 
only true language ; other tongues were to them mere bar- 
barous jargons, unworthy of study. Modern nations, in 
virtue of their history, their higher culture, and their Chris- 
tianity, have been much less uncharitably exclusive; and 
their reverence for the two classical idioms, the Greek and 
Latin, and for the language of the Okl Testament, the He- 
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brew, so widened their linguistic horizdn as gradually to pre- 
pare the way for juster and more comprehensive views of 
the character and history of human speech. The restless 
and penetrating spirit of investigation, finally, of the nine- 
teenth century, with its insatiable appetite for facts, its 
tendency to induction, and its practical recognition of the 
unity of human interests, and of the absolute value of all 
means of knowledge respecting human conditions and his- 
tory, has brought about as rapid a development # in linguistic 
study as in. the kindred branches of physical study to which 
we have already referred. The truth being once recognized 
that no dialect, however rude and humble, is without worth, 
or without a bearing upon the understanding of even the 
most polished and cultivated tongues, all that followed was a 
matter of course. Linguistic material w r as gathered in from 
every quarter, literary, commercial, and philanthropic activity 
combining to facilitate its collection and thorough examina- 
tion. Ancient records* were brought to light and deci- 
phered ; new languages were dragged from obscurity and 
made accessible to study. 

The recognition, not long to be deferred w£en once atten- 
tion was turned in the right direction, of the special rela- 
tionship of the principal* languages of Europe with otie 
another and with the languages of south-western Asia — tho 
establishment of the Indo-European family of languages — 
was the turning-point in this history, the true beginning of 
linguistic science? *The great mass of dialects of the family, 
descendants of a common parent, covering a period of four 
• thousand years with their converging lines of develcf^ment, 
supplied just the ground which the science needed to grow 
up upon, working out its methods,* getting fully into view 
its ends, and devising the means ot*their attainment. The 
true mode of fruitful investigation was discovered; it ap- 
peared that a wide and searching comparison of kindred 
idioms was the way in which to trace out their history, and 
arrive at a real comprehension of the life and growth of lan- 
guage. Comparative philology, then, became the handmaid 
of ethnology and history, the forerunner and founder of tlA 
Bcience of human speech. 
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No single circumstance more powerfully aided the onward 
movement than the introduction to Western scholars of the 
Sanslfrit, the ancient and sacred dialect of India. Its ex- 
ceeding age, its remarkable conservation of primitive 
material and forms, its unequalled transparency of structure, 
give it an indisputable right to the first place among the 
tongues of the Indo-European family. Upon their compari- 
son, already fruitfully begun, it cast a new and welcome 
light, displaying clehxly their hitherto obscure relations, 
rectifying tKeir doubtful etymologies, illustrating the laws 
of research which must be followed in their study, and 
in that of all other languages. What linguistic science 
might have become without such a basis as was afforded it 
in the Indo-European dialects, what Indo-European philology 
might have become without the^help of the Sanskrit, it were • 
idle to speculate : certain it is that they could not have 
grown so rapidly, or reached for a long time to come the 
state of advancement in which we npw already behold them. 
As a historical fact, the scientific study of human speech is 
founded upon the comparative philology of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages, and this acknowledges the Sanskrit as its 
most valuable means and aid. 

‘ But to draw out in detail the^ history of growth of lin- 
guistic science down to the present time, with particular notice 
of its successive stages, and \vitlf*due mention of the scholars 
who have helped it on, does not lie within the plan of these 
lectures. Inteijpsting as the task might be* found, its execu- 
tion would require more tinv# than we can spare from topics 
of morfe essential consequence.* A brief word or two is all , 
we can afford to the subject. Germany is, far more t^an 
any other country, the birthplace and home of the study of 
language. There was* produced, at the beginning of this 
century, the most extensive and important of the prelimi- 
nary collections of material, specimens of dialects with rude 
attempt at their classification — the “ Mithridates ” of 
Adelung and Yater. There Jacob Grimm gave the first 
exemplification on a grand scale of the value and power of 

• For many interesting details, see Professor Max Muller** Lecture* on 
the Science of Language, first series, third and fourth lectures. 
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the comparative method of investigation in language, in his 
grammar of the Germanic dialects, a work of gigantic labour, 
ih which each dialect was made to explain ttie history and cha- 
racter of all, and all of each. There — what was of yet greater 
consequence— Bopp laid, in 1816 , the foundation of Indo-Eu- 
ropean comparative philology, by his “ Conjugation-system of 
the Sanskrit Language, as compared with the Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and German; ” following it later with his Compara- 
tive Grammar of all the principal languages* ef the Indo- 
European family — a work which, more than any other, gave 
shape and substance to the science. There, too, the labours 
of such men as the Schlegels, Vott% and Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, especially of the last-named, extended its view and 
generalized its principles, linking it no longer an investiga- 
tion of the history of a single department of human spe^h, 
but a systematic and philosophical treatment of the pheno- 
mena of universal language and their causes. The names of 
Rask, too, the Danish* scholar and traveller, and of Bur- 
nouf, the eminent French savant , must not be passed unno- 
ticed among those of the founders of linguistic science. 
Indeed, how ripe the age was for the birth of this new' 
branch of human knowledge, how natural an outgrowth 
it was of the circumsfanct% amid which it arose, is shown by 
the fact that its most important methods were worked out 
and applied, more or less fully, at nearly the same time, by 
several independent scholars, of different countries— by 
Iiask, Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Burnouf. % 

A host of worthy rivals and follow ers of the mei^ whose 
names we have noted have arisen in all parts of Europe, and 
ev£n in America, to continue the # work w T hich these had 
begun ; and by their aid tffe scienqp has already attained a 
degree of advancement that is truly astonishing, considering 
its so recent origin. Though still in its young and rapidly 
growing stage, with its domain but just surveyed and only 
partially occupied, its basis is yet laid broadly and deeply 
enough, its methods and laws are sure enough, the objects it 
aims at and the results it is yielding are sufficiently import- 
ant, in themselves and in their bearing upon other branches 
of human knowledge, to warrant it in challenging a placo 
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among the sciences, as not the least worthy, though one 
of th^ youngest, of their sisterhood, and to give it a claim 
which may not be disregarded to the attention of every scho- 
lar, and of every well-educated person. 

The material and subject of linguistic science is language, 
in its entirety ; all the accessible forms of human speech, in 
their infinite variety, whether still living in the minds and 
mouths of men, or preserved only in written documents, or 
carved on the scantier but more imperishable records of 
brass and stone. It has a field and scope limited to no age, 
and to no portion of mankind. ‘The dialects of the obscurest 
and most humbly endowed races are its care, as well as those 
of the leaders in the world’s history. Whenever and wher- 
ever a sound has dropped fron^ the lips of a human being, 
to signalize to others the movements of his spirit, this science 
would fain take it up and study it, as having a character and 
office worthy of attentive examination. Every fact of every 
language, in the view of the linguistic student, calls for his 
investigation, since only in the light of all can any be com- 
pletely understood. To assemble, arrange, and explain the 
whole body of linguistic phenomena, so as thoroughly to com- 
prehend them, in each separate part and under all aspects, 
isTris endeavour. His province, cvhild touching, on the one 
hand, upon that of the philologist, or student of human 
thought and knowledge as deposited in literary records, and, 
on the other hand, upon that of the mere linguist, or learner 
of languages ftff their practical use, anil while exchanging 
friendly aid with both of tbfcse, is yet distinct from either. 
He deals with language as the instrument of thought, its 
means of expression, not its record ; he deals with simple 
words and phrases, not with sentences and texts. He aims 
to trace out the inner l5e of language, to discover its origin, 
to follow its successive steps of growth, and to deduce the 
laws that govern its mutations, the recognition of which 
shall account to him for both the unity and the variety of 
its present manifested phases ; and, along with this, to appre- 
hend the nature of language as a human endowment, its re- 
lation to thought, its influence upon the development of in- 
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tellect and the growth of knowledge, and the history of mind 
and of knowledge as reflected in it. 

• The exceeding interest of this whole class of inquiries is 
at first sight manifest, hut it grows to our sense in measure 
as we reflect upon it. We are apt to take language, like so 
many other things of familiar daily use, as a thing of course, • 
without appreciating the mystery and deep significance 
which belong to it. We clothe our thoughts without effort 
or reflection in w r ords and phrases, having regard only to the « 
practical ends of expression and communication, and the 
power conferred by them : do not think of the long his- 

tory, of changes of form and changes of signification, through 
which each individual vocable employed by us has passed, of 
the labour which its origination and gradual elaboration has 
cost to successive generations of thinkers and speakers. *W© 
do not meditate upon the importance to us of this capacity 
of expression, nor consider how entirely the history of man 
would have been changed had he possessed no such faculty ; 
how little of that enlightenment which we boast would have 
been ours, if our ancestors had left no spoken memorial of 
their mental and spiritual acquisitions ; how, in short, with- 
out speech, the noble endowments of our nature would have 
remained almost wholly imdeveloped and useless. It is,*in- 
deed, neither to be expected nor desired that our minds 
should be continually penetrated with a realizing sense of 
the marvellous character of language ; but we should be in- 
excusable if we neglected altogether to su^tnit it to such an 
examination as should make tis understand its nature and 
history, and should prepare our minds to grasp by reflection 
it* whole significance. 

These and such as th^So are t!ie objects most directly* 
aimed at by the scientific student of language. But there 
are others, of a different character, to which bis investiga- 
tions conduct him hardly less immediately, and which con- 
stitute an essential part of the interest which invests them. 
It is a truth now almost as familiar as, fifty years ago, it 
would have been deemed new and startling, that language 
furnishes the principal means of fruitful inquiry into tne 
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deeds and fates of mankind during the ages which precede 
direct historical record. It enables us to determine, in the 
main, Iboth the fact and the degree of relationship subsist- 
ing among the different divisions of mankind, and thus to 
group them together into families, the members of which 
must have once set forth from a common home, with a com- 
mon character and a common culture, however widely separ- 
ated, and however unlike in manners and institutions, we 
may find thejn to be, when they first come forth into the 
light of written history. Upon the study of language is 
mainly founded the science of Ethnology, the science w r hich 
investigates the genealogy of nations. I say, mainly found- 
ed, without wishing to depreciate the claims of physical 
science in this regard : the relation between linguistic and 
physical science, and their joint and respective value to eth- 
nology, will be made the subject of discussion at a point 
further on in our inquiries. But language is also pregnant 
with information respecting races which lies quite beyond 
the reach of physical science : it bears' within itself plain 
evidences of mental and moral character and capacity, of de- 
gree of culture attained, of the history of knowledge, philo- 
sophy, and religious opinion, of intercourse among peoples, 
anfi even of the physical circumstanced by which those who 
speak it have been surrounded. It is, in brief, a volume of 
the most varied historical information to those who know 
how to read it and to derive the lessons it teaches. 

To survey the^whole vast field of linguistic science, taking 
even a rapid view of all the ftfccts it embraces and the results 
derived from their examination, is obviously beyond our 
power in a brief series of lectures like the present. I stall 
not, accordingly, attempt a fornutUy systematic presentation 
of the subject, laying ouf its different departments and de- 
fining their limits and mutual relations. It will, I am per- 
suaded, be nfbre for our profit to discuss in a somewhat 
general and familiar way the fundamental facts in the life of 
language, those which exhibit most clearly its character, and 
determine the method of its study. We shall thus gain an 
insight into the nature of linguistic evidence, see how it is 
elicited from the material containing it* and what and how 
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it has force to prove. We shall, in* short, endeavour to 
arrive at an apprehension of the fundamental principles of 
the science. But we shall also find occasion to glance at 
the main results accomplished by its means, seeking to un- 
derstand what language is and what is its value to man, and 
to recognize the great truths in human history which it has 
been instrumental in establishing. 

In order to these ends, we shall first take up one or two 
preliminary questions, the discussion of which yrill show us 
how language lives and grows, and how it is to be investi- 
gated, and will guide us to % an understanding of the place 
which its study occupies among f the sciences. We shall 
then go on to a more detailed examination and illustration 
of the processes of linguistic growth, and of the manner in 
which they produce the incessant changes of form and con- 
tent which language is everywhere and always undergoing. 
We shall note, further, the various causes which affect the 
kind and rate of linguistic change. The result of these 
processes of growth, in bringing about the separation of 
languages into dialects, will next engage />ur attention. 
This will prepare us for a construction of the group of 
dialects, and th^ family of more distantly related languages, 
of which our own English speech is a member, and for fm 
examination and estimate of the evidence which proves them 
related. The extent and importance, historical and lin- 
guistic, of this family will be set forth, and its course of de- 
velopment briefly" sketched. We shall ne^ pass in review 
the other great families into Vhieh the knowm forms of 
human speech are divided, noticing their most sinking 
characteristics. Then will be taken up certain general 
questions, of prime interest and importance, suggested by 
such a review 7 — as the relative value and authority of lin- 
guistic and of physical evidence of race, and the bearing of lan- 
guage upon the ultimate question of the unity or variety of 
the human species. Finally, we shall consider the origin of 
language, its relation to thought, and its value as an element 
in human progress. And a recognition of the aid which it 
receives in this last respect from written and recorded 
speech will lead us, By way of # appendix, to take a cursory 
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view of the historical development of the art of writing. 

The method which we shall follow will be, as much as 
possible, the analytic rather than the synthetic, the in- 
quiring rather than the dogmatic. We shall strive, above 
all things, after clearness, and shall proceed always from 
that which is well-known or obvious to that which is more 
recondite and obscure, establishing principles by induction 
from facts which lie within the cognizance of every well- 
educated person. T^r this rerfson, our examples, whether 
typical or illustrative, will be especially sought among the 
phenomena of our own familiar idiom ; since every living 
and growing language h^s that within it which exemplifies 
the essential facts and principles belonging to all human 
speech. We shall also avoid, as far as is practicable, the 
use of figurative, metaphysical, or technical phraseology, 
endeavouring to talk the language of plain and homely fact. 
Not a little of the mystery and obscurity which, in the 
minds of many, invest the whole subject of language, is due 
to the common employment respecting it of terms founded 
on analogies instead of facts, and calling up the things they 
represent surrounded and dimmed by a halo of fancy, in- 
stead of presenting sharply cut outlines and, distinct linea- 
ments. Cl 

The whole subject of linguistic investigation may be con- 
veniently summed up in the single inquiry, “ Why do we 
speak as we do ? ” The essential character of the study of 
language, as distinguished from the stiMy of languages, lies 
in this, that it seeks everywhere, not the facts, but the rea- 
sons of them ; it asks, not how we speak, or should speak, 
but for what reason ; pursuing its search for reasons back to 
the very ultimate facts of humatv history, and down into the 
very depths of human nature. To cover the whole ground 
of investigation by this inquiry, it needs to be proposed in 
more than one sense ; as the most fitting introduction to 
our whole discussion, let us put it first in its plainest and 
most restricted meaning: namely, why do w f e ourselves 
speak the English as our mother-tongue, or native language, 
instead of any other of the thousand varying forms of speech 
current among men ? It is indeed a slfcaple question, but to 
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answer it distinctly and truly will lay the best possible 
foundation for our further progress, clearing our way of 
more than one of the imperfect apprehensions, or the misap- 
prehensions, which are apt to encumber the steps of students 
of language. 

The general answer is so obvious as hardly to require to 
be pointed out : we speak English because we were taught 
it by those who surrounded us in our^ infancy and growing 
age. It is our mother-tongue, because we got. it from the 
lips of our mothers ; it is our native language, inasmuch as 
we were born, not indeed info the possession of it, but into 
the company of those who already, spoke it, having learned 
it in the same way before us. "We were not left to our own 
devices, to work out for ourselves the great problem of how 
to talk. In our case, there was no development of language 
out of our own internal resources, by the reflection of 
phenomena in consciousness, or however else we may choose 
to describe it ; by the •action of a natural impulse, shaping 
ideas, and creating suitable expression for them. No sooner 
w r ere our minds so far matured as to be capable of intelli- 
gently associating an idea and its sign, than we learned, 
first to recognize the persons and things about us, the most 
familiar acts and phenomena of our little world, by the names 
which others applied to thqjn, and then to apply to them the 
same names ourselves. Thus, most of us learned first of all 
to stammer the childish words for ‘ father * and 4 mother/ put, 
for our convenience, in the accents easiest* for unpractised 
lips to frame. Then, as we grew on, we acquired dajly more 
and more, partly by direct instruction, partly by imitation: 
tbbse who had the care of us contracted their ideas and sim- 
plified their speech to suit ©hr weak capacities ; they w atched 
with interest every new vocable which we mastered, cor- 
rected our numberless errors, explained what we but half 
understood, checked us w r hen we used longer words and 
more ambitious phrases than we could employ correctly or 
wield adroitly, and drilled us in the utterance of sounds 
which come hard to the beginner. The kind and degree of 
the training thus g^ven, indeed, varied greatly in different 
cases, as did the provision ma^e for the necessary wants of 
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childhood in respect to other matters ; as, for instance, the 
food, the dress, the moral nurture. Just as some have to 
rough their way by the hardest through the scenes of earry 
life, beaten, half-starved, clad in scanty rags, w hile yet some 
care and provision were wholly indispensable, and no child 
could have lived through infancy without them — so, as con- 
cerns language, some get but the coarsest and most meagre in- 
struction, and yet instruction enough to help them through 
the first stages of learning how to speak. In the least 
favourable circumstances, there must have been constantly 
about every one of us in our earliest years an amount and 
style of speech surpassing our acquirements and beyond our 
reach, and our acquisition of language consisted in our ap- 
propriating more and more of this, as we were able. In 
proportion as our minds grew in activity and power of com- 
prehension, and our knowledge increased, our notions and 
conceptions were brought into shapes mainly agreeing with 
those which they wore in the minfls of those around us, 
and received in our usage the appellations to which the latter 
were accustomed. On making acquaintance with certain 
liquids, colourless or white, we had not to go through a pro- 
cess of observation and study of their properties, in order to 
devise suitable titles for them; t*e were taught that these 
were water and milk. The oq.e of them, when standing 
stagnant in patches, or rippling between green banks, we 
learned to call, according to circumstance^ and the prefer- 
ence of our inductors, pool or puddle , and brook or river. 
An elevation risiug blue in t?ie distance, or towering nearer 
above us, attracted our attention, and drew from us the staple 
inquiry “ What is that/* ” — the answer, “ A mountain,”" or 
“ A hill,” brought to ouj vocabulary one of the innumerable 
additions which it gained in a like way. Along with the 
names of external sensible objects, we thus learned also that 
practical classification of them which our language recog- 
nizes: we learned to distinguish brook and river ; hill and 
mountain ; tree , bush, vine , shrub, and plant ; and so on, in 
cases without number. In like manner, among the various 
acts which we were capable of performing, we were taught 
to designate certain ones by«specific titles: much reproof, 
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for instance, doubtless made us early understand wbat was 
meant by cry , strike , push , kick , bite , and other names for 
nysdeeds incident to even the best-regulated childhood. 
How long our own mental states might have remained a 
confused and indistinct chaos to our unassisted reflection, 
we do not know ; but we were soon helped to single out and 
recognize by appropriate appellations certain ones among 
them : for example, a warm feeling of gratification and at- 
tachment we were made to signify by the expression love ; 
an inferior degree of the same feeling by like ; and their 
opposite by hate . Long before any process of analysis and 
combination carried on within ourselves would have given 
us the distinct conceptions of true and false , of good and 
naxujhty , they were carefully set before us, and their due ap- 
prehension was enforced bv*faithful admonition, or by some- 
thing yet more serious. And not only were we thus assisted 
to an intelligent recognition of ourselves and the world im- 
mediately about us, bu$ knowledge began at once to be 
communicated to us respecting things beyond our reach. 
The appellations of hosts of objects, of places, of beings, 
which we had not seen, and perhaps have not*even yet seen, 
we learned by hearing or by reading, and direct instruction 
enabled us to attach to them some characteristic idea, mo:e 
or less complete and adequate. Thus, we had not to cross 
the ocean, and to coast aboftt and traverse a certain island 
beyond it, in order to know that there is a country England , 
and to hold it apart,* by specific attributes, fiynn other coun- 
tries of which we obtained like knowledge by like means. 

But enough of this illustration. It is already sufficiently 
cle^r that the acquisition of language was one of the steps 
of our earliest education. We did neft make our own tongue, 
or any part of it ; we neither selected the objects, acts, 
mental states, relations, which should be separately desig- 
nated, nor devised their distinctive designations. We simply 
received and appropriated, as well as we could, whatever 
our instructors were pleased to set before us. Independence 
of the general usages of speech was neither encouraged nor 
tolerated in us ; nor did we feel tempted toward independ- 
ence. Our object was to communicate with those among 
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whom our lot was catft, to understand them and be under- 
stood by them, to learn what their greater wisdom and 
experience could ynpart to us. In order to this, we had j>o 
think and talk as they did, and we were content to do so. 
Why such and such a combination of sounds was applied to 
designate such and such an idea was to us a matter of utter 
indifference ; all we knew or cared to know was that others 
so applied it. Questions of etymology, of fitness of appella- 
tion, concerned us dot. What was it to us, for instance, 
when the answer came back to one of our childish inquiries 
after names, that the word mountain was imported into our 
tongue out of the Latin, through the Norman French, and 
was originally an adjective, meaning ‘ hilly, mountainous/ 
while kill had once a g in it, indicating its relationship with 
the adjective high ? We recognized no tie between any word 
and the idea represented by it excepting a mental association 
which we had ourselves formed, under the guidance, and in 
obedience to the example, of those al^out us. We do, indeed, 
when a little older, perhaps, begin to amuse ourselves with 
inquiring into the reasons why this word means that thing, 
and not otherwise : but it is only for the satisfaction of our 
curiosity ; if we fail to find a reason, or if the reason be 
fcfcmd trivial and insufficient, we /lo not on tTiafc account re- 
ject the word. Thus every vocable was to us an arbitrary 
and conventional sign : arbitrary, because any one of a thou- 
sand other vocables could have been just as easily learned 
by us and as^iciated with the same « idea ; conventional, 
because the one we acquired had its sole ground and sanc- 
tion itf the consenting usage of the community of which we , 
formed a part. 

Kace and blood, it il equally*evident, had nothing to do 
directly with determining our fanguage. English descent 
would never have made us talk English. No matter who 
were our ancestors ; if those about us had said wanner and 
milch , or eau and lait, or hiiddr and gala , instead of water 
and milk, we should have done the same. We could just as 
readily have accustomed ourselves to say Ueben or aimer or 
philein , as love , wahrheit or verite or aUtheia , as truth . And 
bo in every other case. An American or English mother, 
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anxious that her child should grow tip duly accomplished, 
gives it a French nurse, and takes care that no English be 
spoken in its presence ; and not all tl*p blood of ill the 
Joneses can save it from talking French first, as if thiB were 
indeed its own mother-tongue. An infant is taken alive 
from the arms of its drowned mother, the only waif cast 
upon the shore from the wreck of a strange vessel ; and it 
learns the tongue of its foster-parents ; no outbreak of 
natural and hereditary speech ever betrays from what land 
it derived its birth. The child of a father and mother of 
different race and speech teams the tongue of either, as 
circumstances and their choice may determine ; or it learns 
both, and is equally at home in them, hardly knowing 
which to call its native language. The bands of Africans, 
stolen from their homes anti imported into America, lost in 
a generation their Congo or Mendi, and acquired from their 
fellow-slaves a rude jargon in which they could communicate 
with one another and*with their masters. The Babel of 
dialects brought every year to our shores by the thousands 
of foreigners who come to seek a new home % among us, dis- 
appear in as brief a time, or are kept up only where those 
who speak thpm herd together in separate communities. 
The Irish peasantry, minted with and domineered over *by 
English colonists, governed under English institutions, feel- 
ing the whole weight, for £ood and for evil, of a superior 
English civilization, incapacitated from rising above a condi- 
tion of poverty hni ignorance without command of English 
speech, unlearn by degrees their native Celtic tongue, and 
adopt the dialect of the ruling and cultivated class. 

*No one, I am confident, can fail to allow that this is a 
true account of the process t hy hichVe acquire our “ mother- 
tongue.' ” Every one recognizes, as*the grand advantage con- 
nected with the use of language, the fact that in it and by it 
whatever of truth and knowledge each generation has learned 
or worked out can be made over into the possession of the 
generation following. It is not necessary that each of us 
study the world for himself, in order to apprehend and 
classify the varied objects it contains, with their qualities 
and relations, and fcivent designations for them. This has 
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been done by those who came before ns, and we en^er into 
the fruits of their labours. It is only the first man, before 
whom c every beast of the field and every fowl of the air murt 
present itself, to see what he will call it ; whatever he calls 
&ny living creature, that is the name thereof, not to himself 
alone, but to his family and descendants, who are content to 
Istyle each as their father had done before them. 

Our acquisition of English, however, has as yet been but 
partially and imperfectly described. 

In the firsl place, the English which we thus learn is 6f 
that peculiar form or local variety which is talked by our in- 
structors and models. It is, indeed, possible that one may 
have been surrounded from birth by those, and those only, 
whose speech is wholly conformed to perfect standards ; 
then it will have been, at leasf, his own fault if he has 
learned aught but the purest and most universally accepted 
English. But such cases cannot be otherwise than rare. For, 
setting aside the fact that all are not agreed as to whose 
usage forms the unexceptionable standard, nothing can be 
more certain than that few, on either side of the ocean, know 
and follow it accurately. Not many of us can escape ac- 
quiring in our youth some tinge of local dialect, of slang 
characteristic of grade or occupation, of personal peculiari- 
ties, even, belonging to our initiators into the mysteries of 
speech. These may be mere inetegancies of pronunciation, 
appearing in individual words or in the general tone of ut- 
terance, like the*nasal twang, and the flattening of ou into 
au, which common fame injuriously ascribes to the Yankee ; 
or they Viay be ungrammatical modes of expression, or un- 
couth turns and forms of construction ; or favourite recur- 
rent phrases, such as I guess, I maculate, I reckon, I expect, 
you know , each of which Tias its own region of prevalence; 
or colloquialisms and vulgarisms, which ought to hide their 
heads in good English society ; or words of only dialectic 
currency, which the general language does not recognize. 
Any or all of these or of their like we innocently learn along 
with the rest of our speech, not knowing how to distinguish 
the evil from the good. And often, as some of us know to 
our cost, errors and infelicities are fhus so thoroughly 
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■wrought into our minds, as parts of our habitual modes of 
expression, that not all the care and instruction of after life 
cjpn rid us of them. How many m€£i of culture and 
eminent ability do we meet with, who exhibit through life 
the marks of a defective or vicious early training in their 
native tongue ! The dominion of habit is not less powerful 
in language than in anything else that we acquire and prac- 
tise. It is not alone true that he who has once thoroughly 
learned English is thereby almost disqualified from ever 
attaining a native facility, correctness, and elegance in any 
foreign tongue ; one may also so thoroughly learn a bad 
style of English as never to be able to ennoble it into the 
best and most approved form of \ris native speech. Yet, 
with us, the influences which tend to repress and eradicate 
local peculiarities and individual errors are numerous and 
powerful. One of the most effective among them is school 
instruction. It is made an important part of our education 
to learn to speak and witc correctly. The pupil of a faith- 
ful and competent instructor is taught to read and pro- 
nounce, to frame sentences with the moutl\ and with the 
pen, in a manner accordant with that which is accepted 
among the wel^-educated everywhere. Social intercourse is 
a cultivating agency hardly less important, and more en- 
during in its action ; as long as we live, by associating with 
those who speak correctly, we are shown our own faults, and 
at the same time prompted and taught to correct them. 
Heading — which Is but another form of suq^ intercourse — 
consultation of authorities, se^f-impelled study in various 
forms, help the work. Our speech is improved and per- 
fected, as it was first acquired, by putting ourselves in the 
positiou of learners, by following the example of those who 
speak better than we do. He who* is really in earnest to 
complete his mastery of his mother-tongue may hope for 
final success, whatever have been his early disadvantages ; 
just as one may acquire a foreign tongue, like German or 
French, with a degree of perfection depending only on his 
opportunities, his capacity, his industry, and the length of time 
he devotes to the study. 

Again, even when the process of training which we have 
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described gives general correctness and facility, it is far from 
conferring universal command of the resources of the Eng- 
lish tongue. This*is no grand indivisible unity, whereof tfye 
learner acquires all or none ; it is an aggregation of particu- 
lars, and each one appropriates more or less of them, accord- 
ing to his means and ability. The vocabulary which the 
young child has acquired the power to use is a very scanty 
one ; it includes only the most indispensable part of speech, 
names for tjie commonest objects, the most ordinary and 
familiar conceptions, the simplest relations. You can talk 
with a child only on a certain limited range of subjects ; a 
book not written especially for his benefit is in great part 
unintelligible to him : he has not yet learned its signs for 
thought, and they must be translated into others with 
which he is acquainted ; or the'thought itself is beyond the 
reach of his apprehension, the statement is outside the sphere 
of his knowledge. But in this regard we are all of us more 
or less children. Who ever yet g<*t through learning his 
mother-tongue, and could say, “ The work is done ? ” The 
encyclopedic Ijjngltsh language, as we may term it, the Eng- 
lish of the great dictionaries, contains more than a hundred 
thousand words. And these are only a selection out of a 
greater mass. If all the signs (for thought employed for 
purposes of communication by those who have spoken and 
who speak no other tongue tliaA ours were brought together, 
if all obsolete, technical, and dialectic words were gathered 
in, which, if they are not English, are of^ncf assignable spoken 
tongue, the number mentioned would be vastly augmented. 
Out of this immense mass, it has been reckoned by care ful* 
observers that from three to five thousand answer all„the 
ordinary ends of familiar intercourse, even among the culti- 
vated; and a considerable portion of the English-speaking 
community, including the lowest and most ignorant class, 
never learn to use even so many as three thousand *. what 
they do acquire, of course, being, like the child’s vocabulary, 
the most necessary part of the language, signs for the com- 
monest and simplest ideas. To a nucleus of this character, 
©very artisan, though otherwise uninstructed, must add the 
technical language of his own craft-*-name» for tools, and 
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processes, and products which his every-day experience 
makes familiar to him, but of which the vast majority per- 
haps, of those outside his own line of life know nothing. 
Ignorant as he may be, he will talk to you of a host of mat- 
ters which you shall not understand. No insignificant part 
of the hundred-thousand-word list is made up of selections 
from such technical vocabularies. Each department of labour, 
of art, of science, has its special dialect^ fully known only to 
those who have made themselves masters in that department. 
Tho world requires of every well-informed and educated 
person a certain amount of knowledge in many special de- 
partments, along with a corresponding portion of the lan- 
guage belonging to each : but he would be indeed a marvel 
of many-sided learning who had mastered them all. Who 
is there among us that will not find, on every p n ge of the 
comprehensive dictionaries now in vogue, words which are 
strange to him, which need defining to his apprehension, 
which he could not be sHre of employing in the right place 
and connection? And this, not in the technical portions 
only of our vocabulary. There are words, or meanings of 
words, no longer in familiar use, antiquated or obsolescent, 
\thich yet may not be denied a place in the present English 
tongue. There are object! which almost never fall under 
the notice of great numbers of people, or of whole classes of 
the community, and to whose names, accordingly, when met 
with, these are unable to attach any definite idea. There 
are cognitions, conceptions, feelings, which Jfiave not come 
up in the minds of all, which all* have not had occasion and 
•acquired power to express. There are distinctions, in every 
department of thought, which all have not learned to draw 
and designate. Moreover, t litre* are various styles of expres- 
sion for the same thing, which are not at every one’s com- 
mand. One writer or speaker has great ease and copious- 
ness of diction ; for all his thoughts he has a variety of 
phrases to choose among ; be lays them out before us in 
beautiful elaboration, in clear and elegant style, so that to 
follow and understand him is like floating with the current. 
Another, with not less wealth of knowledge and clearness 
of judgment, is cramped and awkward in his use of language; 
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he puts his ideas before us in a rough and fragmentary way ; 
he carries our understandings with him, but only at the cost 
of labour and pains on our part. And though he may be able 
to comprehend all that is said by the other, he has not in the 
same sense made the language his own, any more than the 
student of a foreign tongue who can translate from it with 
facility, but can express himself in it only lamely. Thus the 
infinite variety of the. native and acquired capacity of different 
individuals comes to light in their idiom. It w r ould be as 
hard to find two persons with precisely the same limits to 
their speech, as with precisely the same lineaments of coun- 
tenance. 

Once more, not all who speak the same tongue attach the 
same meaning to the words they utter. We learn what 
words signify either by direct definition or by inference 
from the circumstances in which they are used. But no 
definition is or can be exact and complete ; and we are 
always liable to draw wrong inferences. Children, as 
every one knows, are constantly misapprehending the extent 
of meaning and application of the signs they acquire. Un- 
til it learns better, a child calls every man papa ; having 
b ( een taught the w r ord sky, it calls the ceiling of a room the 
sJcy ; it calls a donkey or a nfiile a horse — and naturally 
enough, since it has had to apply the name dog to creatures 
differing far more than these from one another. And so 
long as the learning of language lasts^does the liability to 
such error continue. It is a necessity of the case, arising 
out of the essential nature of language. Words are not 
exact models of ideas ; they aro merely signs for ideas, at 
whose significance we arrive as w r ell as we can ; and no 
mind can put itself into such Immediate and intimate com- 
munion with another mind as to think and feel precisely 
with it. Sentences are not images of thoughts, reflected in 
a fruitless mirror ; nor even photographs, needing only to 
have the colour added : they are but imperfect and frag- 
mentary sketches, giving just outlines enough to enable the 
sense before which they are set up to seize the view intended, 
and to fill it out to a complete picture^ while yet, as regards 
the completeness of the filling out, the details of the work, 
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and the finer shades of colouring, no two minds will produce 
pictures perfectly accordant with one another, nor will any 
precisely reproduce the original. * 

The limits of variation of meaning are, of course, very 
different in different classes of words. So far as these are 
designations of definite objects, cognizable by the senses, 
there is little danger of our seriously misapprehending one 
another when we utter them. Yet* even here, there is 
room for no trifling discordance, as the superior knowledge 
or more vivid imagination of one person gives to the idea 
called up by a name a far richer content than another can 
put into it. Two men speak of this sun , with mutual intel- 
ligence : but to the one he is a mere ball of light and heat, 
which rises in the sky every morning, and goes down again at 
night ; to the other, all that science has taught us respecting 
the nature of the great luminary, and its influence upon our 
little planet, is more or less distinctly present every time he 
utters its name. The word PeJcin is spoken before a num- 
ber of persons, and is understood by them all : but some 
among them know only that it is the name # of an immense 
city in Asia, the capital of the Chinese empire ; others have 
studied Chinedfe manners and customs, have seen pictures*of 
Chinese scenery, architecture, dress, occupation, and are able 
to tinge the conception which the word evokes with some 
fair share of a local colouring ; another, perhaps, has visited 
the place, and its lame touches a store of memories, and 
brings up before his mind’s e^e a picture vivid with the 
hues of truth. I feel a tolerable degree of confidence that 
the impressions of colour made on my sense are the same 
wifh those made upon my friend’s «ense, so that, when we 
use the words red or blue , fte <To not mean different things : 
and yet, even here, it is possible that one of us may be 
afflicted with some degree of colour-blindness, so that we do 
not apprehend the same shades precisely alike. But just so 
is every part of language liable to be affected by the per- 
sonality of the speaker ; and most of all, where matters of 
more subjective apprehension are concerned* The volup- 
tuary, tho passionate and brutal, the philosophic, and the 
sentimental, for instance, w r hemthey speak of love or of hate, 
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mean by no means the same feelings. How pregnant with 
fcacreA meaning are home , patriotism , faith to some, while 
others utter or hear them with cool indifference ! It is need* 
less, however, to multiply examples. Not half the w r ords in our 
familiar speech would be identically defined by any consider- 
able number of those who employ them every day. Nay, 
who knows not that verbal disputes, discussions turning on 
the meaning of words, are the most frequent, bitter, and in- 
terminable df controversies ? 

Clearly, therefore, we are guilty of no paradox in main- 
taining that, while we all speak the English language, the 
English of no two individuals among us is precisely the 
same : it is not the same in form ; it is not the same in 
extent ; it is not the same in meaning. 

lJut what, then, is the English language? "We answer: 
It is the immense aggregate of the articulated signs for 
thought accepted by, and current among, a certain vast 
community which we call the English-speaking people, em- 
bracing the principal portion of the inhabitants of our own 
country and of* Great Britain, with all those who elsewhere 
in the world talk like them. It is the sum of the separate 
languages of all the members of tlys communify. Or — since 
each one says some things, or says them in a way, not to be 
accepted as in the highest sense«English — it is their average 
rather than their sum ; it is that part of the aggregate which 
is supported by f the usage of the majority ; *but of a majority 
made in great pkrt by culture and education, not by num- 
bers albne. It is a mighty region of speech, of somewhat 
fluctuating and uncertain boundaries, whereof each speaker 
occupies a portion, and «a certaiq central tract is included in 
the portion of all : there^hey'meet on common ground ; off it, 
they are strangers to one another. Although one language, it 
includes numerous varieties, of greatly differing kind and 
degree: individual varieties, class varieties, local varieties. 
Almost any two persons who speak it may talk so as to be 
unintelligible to each other. The one fact which gives it 
unity is, that all who speak it may, to a considerable extent, 
and on subjects of the most general amd pressing interest, 
talk so as to understand one toother. 
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How this language is kept in existence is clearly shown 
by the foregoing exposition. It is preserved by an un«* 
interrupted tradition. Each generation* hands it down to 
the generation following. Every one is an actor in the pro- 
cess ; in each individual speaker the language has, as we 
may say, a separate and independent existence, as has an 
animal species in each of it3 members ; and each does what 
in him lies to propagate it — that is t<* say, his own part of 
it, as determined in extent and character by*the inherent* 
and acquired peculiarities of his nature. And, small as may 
be the share of the work which falls to any one of us, the 
sum of all the shares constitutes the force which effects the 
transmission of the whole language. In the case of a tongue 
like ours, too, these private Jabours are powerfully aided and 
supplemented by the influence of a literature. Each bbok 
is, as it were, an undying individual, wdth whom, often, 
much larger numbers hold intercourse than any living per- 
son can reach, and wh(? teaches them to speak as he speaks. 
A great body of literary w orks of acknowledged merit and 
authority, in the midst of a people proud and fond of it, is 
an agent in the preservation and transmission of any tongue, 
the importance of w r hich cannot easily be over-estimated > # we 
shall have to take it constantly into account in the course of 
our further inquiries into#the history of language. But 
each w r ork‘is, after all, only a single person, wdth his limita- 
tions and deficiencies, and with his restricted influence. 
Even Shakspeare, w r ith his unjivalled wealth and variety of 
expression, uses but about fifteen thousand words, amd Mil- 
ton little more than half so many — mere fragments of the 
encyclopedic English tongue. The*language would soon be 
shorn of no small part of Its Strength, if placed exclusively 
in the hands of any individual, or of any class. Nothing 
less than the combined effort of a whole community, w r ith 
all its classes and orders, in all its variety of characters, ciri 
cumstances, and necessities, is capable of keeping in life i; 
whole language. 

But, while our English speech is thus passed onward from 
generation to generation of those who learn to speak it, and, 
having learned themselves, teach others, it does not remain 
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precisely the same ; on the contrary, it is undergoing all the 
time a slow process of modification, which is capable of ren- 
dering it at length another language, unintelligible to thofee 
who now employ it. In order to be convinced of this, we 
have only to cast an eye backward over its past history, dur- 
ing the period for which we have its progress recorded in 
contemporary documents. * How much is there in our pre- 
sent familiar speech 'vjhich would be strange and meaningless 
to one of Elizabeth’s court ! How much, again, do we find 
in any of the writers of that period — in Shakspeare, for in- 
stance — ^vhich is no longer good current English ! phrases 
and forms of construction which never fall from our lips 
now save as we quote them ; scores of words which we have 
lost otlt of memory, or do not t employ in the sense which 
they then bore. Go back yet farther, from half-century to 
half-century, and the case grows rapidly worse ; and w r hen 
we arrive at Chaucer and Gower; who are separated from us 
by a paltry interval of five hundred years, only fifteen or 
twenty descents from father to son, we meet with a dialect 
which has a half-foreign look, and can only be read by care- 
ful study, with the aid of a glossary. Another like interval 
of five hundred years brings us to the Anglo-Saxon of King 
Afired, vrhich is absolutely a strrfnge tongue to us, not less 
unintelligible than the German o^ the present day, and nearly 
as hard to learn. And yet, we have no reason to believe 
that any one of those thirty or forty generations of English- 
men through \fJiom we are descended from the contem- 
porarieg of King Alfred was c less simply and single-mindedly 
engaged to transmit to its children the same language which 
it had received from its^ancestors than is the generation of 
which we ourselves form a partf.* It may well be that cir- 
cumstances were less favourable to some of them than to us, 
and that our common speech stands in no danger of suffer- 
ing in the next thousand years a tithe of the change which 
it has suffered in the past thousand. But the forces which 
are at work in it are the same now that they have always 
been, and the effects they are producing are of the same 
essential character : both are inherent pi the nature of lan- 
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guag6, and inseparable from its use. This will be made 
plain to us by a brief inquiry. # 

• The most rapid and noticeable mode* of change in our 
language is that which is all the time varying the extent and 
meaning of its vocabulary. English speech exists in order 
that we may communicate with one another respecting those 
things which we know. As the stock of words at the com- 
mand of each individual is an approximate measure of the 
sum of his knowledge, so the stock of words composing a 
language corresponds to what is known in the community ; 
the objects it is familiar with, the distinctions it has drawn, 
all its cognitions and reasonings, if. the world of matter and 
of mind, must have their appropriate expression. That 
speech should signify more tfyan is in the minds of its speakers 
is obviously impossible ; but neither must it fall short of in- 
dicating what they think. Now the sum of knowledge in 
every community varies not a little from generation to 
generation. Every tfrft le and handicraft, every art, every 
science, is constantly changing its materials, its processes, 
and its products ; and its technical dialect is modified accord- 
ingly, while so much of the results of this change as affects 
or interests the general public finds its way into the fam^jar 
speech of everybody. Aff our material condition varies, as 
our ways of life, our institutions, private and public, become 
other than they have been, all is necessarily reflected in our 
language. In these days of railroads, steamboats, and tele- 
graphs, of sun-pictures, of chemistry and geofogy, of improved 
wearing stuffs, furniture, styles of building, articles *of food 
and luxury of every description, how many words and phrases 
aro in every one’s mouth which woulc^be utterly unintelligible 
to the most learned man oC a century ago, were he to rise 
from his grave and walk our streets 1 It is, of course, in its 
stores of expression for these more material objects and rela* 
tions, and for the details of technical knowledge, that lan- 
guage changes most notably, because it is with reference to 
these that the necessity for change especially arises. The 
central and most indispensable substance of every language 
is made up of designations for things, properties, acts, the 
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apprehension of which is nearly as old as humanity itself, 
which men learned to name as soon as they learned to talk 
at all, and whose frames are not liable to pass away or be- 
come superseded. The words red , green , blue, yellow, or 
their equivalents, go back to the earliest period of human 
speech ; it is when some new and delicate shades of colour, 
like the aniline dyes, are invented; that appellations must be 
sought for them, and may be found even among names of 
localities, as.Magenta, Solferino, to which the circumstances 
of the time have given a sudden notoriety. Any two rustics, 
from the time of Adam to the present, could talk with one 
another, with all the particularity which their practical ends 
required, of earth and rock, of pebbles and stones, of 
sand and gravel, of loam and clay : but, since the beginning 
of Jthe present century, the mineralogist and geologist have 
elicited a host of new facts touching the history and consti- 
tution of the earth’s crust and the materials of W'hieh this 
is made up, have arranged and classified its strata and their 
contents, have brought to light numberless relations, of cause 
and effect, of succession, of origin, date, and value, which 
had hitherto lain hidden in it ; and, to express these, they 
have introduced into English speech a whole technical vo- 
cabulary, and one which is still every year extending and 
changing. So it is with botany ; so with metaphysics ; so 
with every other branch of science and art. And though 
the greater part of the technical vocabularies remains merely 
technical, underwood and employed only by special students 
in each t ,branch, yet the common speech is not entirely un- 
affected by them. Some portion of the results of the 
advancement in knowledge made by the wise and learned 
reaches even the lowest, or all but the very lowest, and is 
expressed in their language ; and it thus becomes a part of 
the fundamental stock of ideas which constitute the heritage 
of each generation, which every child is taught to form and 
use. Language, in short, is expanded and contracted in 
precise adaptation to the circumstances and needs of those 
who use it; it is enriched or impoverished, in every part, 
along with the enrichment or impoverishment of their minds. 

This is, as I have said, the n^ost noticeable mode of change 
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in language, and also the most natural, inevitable, and legiti- 
mate. Even the bigoted purist cannot object to it, oj wish 
it*otherwise *. conservatism here would b£ the conservatism 
of ignorance, opposing itself to the progress of civilization 
and enlightenment. Along with it, too, comes its natural 
counterpart, the dropping out of use and out of memory of 
words and meanings of words and phrases which circum- 
stances have made it no longer desirable to maintain in 
existence ; which denote the things of a by-gone time, or, by 
the substitution of more acceptable expressions, have become 
unnecessary and otiose. 

But there are also all the time going on in our language 
changes of another and a more questionable character, 
changes which affect the f^rm rather than the content of 
speech, and are in a sense unnecessary, and therefore stoutly 
opposed by the authority of exact tradition ; yet which have 
hitherto shown themselves not less inevitable than the others. 
We have seen that the transmission of language is by tradi- 
tion. But traditional transmission is by its inherent nature 
defective. If a story cannot pass a few times from mouth 
to mouth and maintain its integrity, neither can a word pass 
from generation to generation and keep its original forja. 
Very young children, as efery one knows, so mutilate their 
words and phrases that onty those who are most familiar 
with them can understand what they say. But even an 
older child, who learned to speak in general with toler- 
able correctness, has a special inaptness to u£ter a particular 
sound, and either drops it altogether or puts another and 
nearly related one in its place. There are certain combina- 
tiohs of consonants which it cannQt manage, and has to 
mouth over into more pronoifnceajjle shape. It drops a 
syllable or two from a long and cumbrous word. It omits 
endings and confounds forms together : me , for instance, has 
to do duty in its usage for me , my, and I ; and eat , to stand 
for all persons, tenses, and numbers of the verb. Or, again' 
having learned by prevailing experience that the past sense 
in a verb is signified by the addition of a d , it imagines that, 
because it says I lorgd, it must also say I bring ed ; or else, 
perhaps, remembering I sangd rom I sing , it says I brang . 
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It says foots and mouses ; it says gooder and goodest ; it con- 
founds sit and set, lie and lay (in which last blunders, unfor- 
tunately, it is supported by the example of too many among 
the grown-up and educated) . Care, on its own part and on 
that of its instructors, corrects by degrees such childish 
errors ; but this care is often wanting or insufficient, and it 
grows up continuing still to speak bad English. Moreover, 
as we have already sgen, not each child only, but each man, 
to his dyin^ day, is a learner of his native tongue ; nor is 
there any one who is not liable, from carelessness or defective 
instruction, to learn a word or phrase incorrectly, or to re- 
produce it inaccurately. * For these reasons there always lies, 
in full vigour and currency, in the lower strata of language- 
users, as we may term them — ajnong the uneducated or half- 
educated — a great host of deviations from the best usage, 
offences against the propriety of speech, kept down in the 
main by the controlling influence of good speakers, yet 
all the time threatening to rise t8 the surface, and now 
and then succeeding in forcing their way up, and com- 
pelling recognition and acceptance from even the best au- 
thorities. 

Of this origin are the class of changes in ianguage which 
we are at present considering. They are, in their inception, 
inaccuracies of speech. They attest the influence of that 
immense numerical majority among the speakers of English 
who do not take sufficient pains to speak ( correctly, but whose 
blunders beconfe finally the norm of the language. They 
are mainly the results of two tendencies, already illustrated 
in the instances we have given : first, to make things easy 
to our organs of speech*., to economize time and effort in ‘the 
work of expression ; second,°to*get rid of irregular and ex- 
ceptional forms, by extending the prevailing analogies of the 
language. Let us look at a few examples. 

Our written words are thickly sown with silent letters, 
which, as every one knows, are relics of former modes of 
pronunciation, once necessary constituents of spoken lan- 
guage, but gradually dropped, because it was easier to do 
without them. Instances are knight, % calm , psalm , would , 
doubt , plough , thought , sword , ofrestnut. If we will but carry 
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our investigations further back, beyond the present written 
form of our words, we shall light upon much more extraor- 
dinary cases of mutilation and abbreviation. Thus, t<5 take 
but a single, though rather striking, example, our alms is the 
scanty relic of the long Greek vocable eleemosune . All the 
monosyllables, in fact, of which especially the Anglo-Saxon 
portion of our daily speech is in so great measure composed, 
are relics of long polysyllabic forms, usual at an earlier stage 
of the language. Some words are but just through, or even 
now passing through, a like process. In often and soften , 
good usage has taken sides with the corruption which has 
ejected the £, and accuses of being old-fashioned or affectedly 
precise the large and respectable class who still pronounce 
that letter; while, on the other hand, it clings to the t of 
captain , and stigmatizes as vulgar those who presume to s^y 
cap'n . 

Again, it is the prevailing English custom to accent a noun 
of two syllables on it# first syllable ; hosts of nouns of 
French origin have had their native accent altered, in order 
to conform them to this analogy. Such 9 changes have 
been going on at every period in the history of our tongue : 
in Pope, in Mitton, in Shakspeare, in Chaucer, you will find 
examples of their action, iieever increasing numbers as f8n 
go backward from the present time. Nor are they yet over : 
there is ally ; which all the authorities agree in pronouncing 
ally , while prevailing popular usage, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, persists *in* favouring ally; and iWs not unlikely 
that, in the end, the people will*prove too strong for the or- 
thoepists, as they have done so many times before. 

"When our Bible translation was made, the verb speak had 
a proper imperfect form, spake : # a well-educated Englishman 
would no more have written lie spoke* than he come and done 
it . But, just as the ill-instructed and the careless nowa- 
days are often guilty of these last two blunders, so then, un- 
doubtedly, large numbers habitually said spoke for spake; 
until, at last, the struggle against it was given up as hope- 
less ; and no one now says I spake save in conscious imita- 
tion of Biblical style. 

At the same period, but two^ centuries and a half ago, the 
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English language contained no such word as its. Sis had 
been, in the old Anglo-Saxon and ever since, the common 
possessive of he agid it (A.-S., hit) ; it belonged to the latter 
no less than to the former. But almost all the possessive 
cases in the language were formed by adding s to the nomi- 
native, and his wore the aspect of being so formed from he , 
and of having nothing to do with it . Why not, then, form 
a new possessive in like manner for it itself? This was a 
question which very probably suggested itself to a great 
many minds about the same time, and the word its may 
have sprung up in a hundred places at once, and propagated 
itself, under the ban of the purists of the day, who frowned 
upon it, pronounced it ^ as bad as she's, for her, would be,” 
and carefully avoided its use ; until at last its popularity 
and evident desirableness caused it to be universally adopt- 
ed and recognized as proper. And, at the present time, few 
of us read our Bibles so curiously as to have discovered 
that they contain no such word as ifs, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation. 

The Anglo-Saxon employed ye (ye) as subject of a verb, 
and you (cow) as object, and the early English was careful 
to make the same distinction. Nor is jt yet entirely 
l6st ; but the use of ye now belcngs to a solemn style only, 
and you has been set up as subject not less than object. 
There was a time when you are for ye are, and yet more 
for thou art, would have been as offensive to the ear of 
a correct English speaker as is now r the thee is of the 
Quaker. 1 

Nofa few of the irregular verbs which our language for-' 
merly contained have been in later usage assimilated to.the 
more numerous class,’ and conjugated regularly. Take as 
examples help, of which*” the ancient participle holpen, instead 
of helped , is found still in our Bibles ; and work, which has 
gained a modern preterit and participle, ivorlced , although 
the older form, wrought, is also retained in use, with a some- 
what altered and specialized signification. 

Here are changes of various kind and value, though all 
tracing their origin to the same tendencies. Words change 
their shape without losing their identity ; old forms, old 
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marks of distinction, are neglected and lost : some of these 
could well be spared, but others were valuable, and their 
rqjinquishment has impaired the power of* expression ftf the 
language ; while new forms are created, and new marks of 
distinction are adopted into general use, and made part and 
parcel of English speech. 

So full and abundant illustration of this department of 
change in language as might be desired cannot be drawn 
from facts with which we are all familiar, because, for some 
time past, the conservative forces have been so powerful in 
our mother-tongue, and the accuracy of historical trans- 
mission so strict, that what is now good English has, in the 
main, long been such, and is likely long to continue such. 
Its alteration goes on so slowly that we hardly perceive it 
in progress, and it is only &s we compare the condition „of 
the language at a given time with that which it shows at 
the distance of a considerable interval, earlier or later, that 
they come clearly to light. The English is, indeed, among 
all cultivated tongues, the one which has suffered, under the 
influences which we have been describing, the.most thorough 
and pervading change of its grammar and vocabulary ; but 
the greater pa^t of this change occurred at a certain definite 
period, and from the effect* of circumstances which are v&ll 
known. Our English ancestors, between the time of Alfred 
and that of •Chaucer, endured the irruption and conquest of 
a French-speaking people, the Normans — just as did the 
Irish, at a later (faj^ that of the English. That the Saxons 
did not, like the Irish, gradually* relinquish their own tongue, 
and learn to talk French altogether, was owing to their ad- 
vanced culture and superior independence of character : 
after a long time of confuskm.and mutual unintelligibility, 
as every one knows, the Saxons g&ve up a part of their 
vocabulary for that of the Normans, and the Normans a 
part of theirs, with nearly all their grammar, for those of 
the Saxons, and our present composite dialect, with its mea- 
gre system of grammatical inflections, was the result. The 
example is an extreme one of the transformation which a 
language may be made to undergo in the lapse of a few 
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generations, at the bidding of imperious circumstances ; as 
the present stability of the same language is an extreme 
example of what favouring circumstances can do to prevent 
change, and maintain the integrity of speech. 

The facts and conditions which we have been considering 
are of no exceptional character : on the contrary, they are 
common to all the forms of speech current among the sons 
of men. Throughout the world, the same description, in its 
essential features, ill be found to hold good. Every 
spoken language is a congeries of individual signs, called 
words ; and each word (with the rare exception of the actual 
additions made by individuals to language, of which we shall 
take account later) was learned by every person who em- 
ploys it from some other person who had employed it before 
him. He adopted it as the sign of a certain idea, because 
it was already in use by others as such. Inner and essen- 
tial connection between idea and word, whereby the mind 
which conceives the one at once apprehends and produces 
the other, there is none, in any language upon earth. Every 
existing form of human speech is a body of arbitrary and 
conventional signs for thought, handed down by tradition 
from one generation to another, no individual .in any genera- 
ti6ft receiving or transmitting the whole body, but the sum 
of the separate givings and takings being effective to keep 
it in existence without essential loss. Yet the process of 
traditional transmission always has been, is now, and will 
ever continue to be, in all parts of the' world, an imperfect 
one : no language remains, 6c can remain, the same during 
a long period of time. Growth and change make the life of 
language, as they are everywhere else the inseparable accom- 
paniment and sign of life. A language is living, when it is 
the instrument of thought of a whole people, the wonted 
means of expression of all their feelings, experiences, opin- 
ions, reasonings ; when the connection between it and their 
mental activity is so close that the one reflects the other, 
and that the two grow together, the instrument ever adapt- 
ing itself to the uses which it is to subserve. The ways in 
which this adaptation takes place, and the causes which 
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accelerate or retard the inevitable change of language, have 
been already in part glanced at, and will come up foj* more 
detailed examination hereafter ; it is stffficient at present 
that we fully recognize the fact of change. It is the funda- 
mental fact upon which rests the whole method of linguistic 
study. 
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Nature of the force which produces the changes of language ; its modes 
of action. Language an institution, of historical growth ; its study a 
moral science. Analogies of linguistic science with the physical sci- 
ences. Its methods historical. Etyrqology its foundation. Analysis 
okcompound words. Genesis of affixes. Nature of all words as pro- 
duced by actual composition. 


In the preceding lecture, after a v&y brief survey of the 
history and objects of linguistic science, we entered upon an 
inquiry into the means by which we had become possessed 
of our mother-tongue, an inquiry intended to bring out 
to qur view the mode of transmission and preservation of 
language in general. And we sXw that it is the work of 
tradition ; that each generation passes along to the genera- 
tion succeeding, with such faithfulness as the nature of the 
case permits, the store of words, phrases, and constructions 
which constitute the substance of a spoken tongue. But 
we also t saw that the process 'of transmission is uniformly an 
imperfect one ; that it never succeeds in keeping any 
language entirely pure and unaltered : on the contrary, lan- 
guage appeared to us as undergoing, everywhere and always, 
a slow process of modification, which in course of time 
effects a considerable change in its constitution, rendering it 
to all intents and purposes a new tongue. This was illus- 
trated from the history of our English speech, which, by 
gradual and accumulated alterations made in it, during the 
past thousand years, by the thirty or forty generations 
through whose mouths it has passed, has grown from the 
Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred, through a succession of inter- 
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mediate phases, into what it is at present. Before, now, wo 
go on to examine in detail the processes of linguistic change, 
netting forth more fully their causes aM modes of action, 
and exhibiting their results upon a more extended scale, we 
have to draw from what has been already said one or two , 
important conclusions, touching the nature of the force by 
which those processes are carried on, and the character, and 
place among the sciences, of the stiidy which undertakes 
their investigation. • 

And, in the first place, we see, I think, from our examina- 
tion of the manner in which language is learned and taught, 
in which its life is kept up, what is meant when we speak 
and write of it as having an independent or objective existence, 
as being an organism or possessing an organic structure, 
as having laws of growth, as feeling tendencies, as devefop- 
ing, as adapting itself to our needs, and so on. All these 
are figurative expressions, the language of trope and metaphor, 
not of plain fact; they are wholly unobjectionable when con- 
sciously employed in their proper character, for the sake of 
brevity or liveliness of delineation ; they afe only harmful 
when we allow them to blind us to the real nature of 
the truths they represent. Language has, in fact, no eMist- 
ence save in the minds and mouths of those who use it ; it 
is made up of separate articulated signs of thought, each of 
which is attached by a mental association to the idea it 
represents, is nttiergd by voluntary effort, and has its value 
and currency only by the agreement of speakers and hearers. 
It is in their power, subject to their will ; as it is l&pt up, 
so is it mod! lied and altered, so may it be abandoned, by 
th<*ir joint and consenting action, and in no other way what- 
soever. • • 

This truth is not only often lost from view by those who 
think and reason respecting language, but it is also some- 
times explicitly denied, and the opposite doctrine is set up, 
that language has a life and growth independent of its 
speakers, with which men cannot interfere. A recent 
popular writer # asserts that, “ although there is a continu- 

* Professor Max Mullar, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
first series, second lecture. 
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ous change in language, it is not in the power of man 
either to produce or to prevent it : we might think as well 
Qf changing the laws which control the circulation of our 
felood, or of adding an inch to our height, as of altering the 
laws of speech, or inventing new words according to our 
own pleasure.” Then, in order to establish the truth of this 
opinion, he goes on to cite a couple of historical instances, 
in which two famous emperors, Tiberius of Rome and Sigis- 
•mund of Germany, committed blunders in their Latin, and 
were taken to task and corrected by humble grammarians, 
who informed their imperial majesties that, however great 
and absolute their power flight be, it was not competent to 
make an alteration in the Latin language. The argument 
and conclusion we may take to be of this character: If so 
high and mighty a personage as an emperor could not do so 
small a thing as alter the gender and termination of a single 
word — not even, as Sigismund attempted, in a language 
which was dead, and might therefore c be supposed incapable 
of making resistance to the indignity — much less can any 
one of inferior consideration hope to accomplish such a 
change, or any other of the changes, of greater or less 
account, which make up the history of speech : therefore, 
language is incapable of alteration’hy its speakers. 

' The utter futility of deriving such a doctrine from such a 
pair of incidents, or from a score, a hundred, or a thousand 
like them, is almost too obvious to be worth the trouble of 
pointing out. ^.gainst what authority more mighty than 
their own did these two emperors offend ? Simply against 
the immemorial and well-defined usage of all who wrote 
and had ever written Latin — nothing more and nothing 
less. High political station does not confer the right 
to make and unmake language ; a sovereign’s grammatical 
blunders do not become the law of speech to his subjects, 
any more than do those of the private man. Each indi- 
vidual is, in a way, constantly trying experiments of modifi- 
cation upon his mother-tongue, from the time when, as 
a child, he drops sounds and syllables which it does not suit 
his convenience to pronounce, and frames inflections upon 
mistaken analogies, to that wjjien, as a man, he is guilty of 
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slang, vulgarisms, and bad grammar, or indulges in manner- 
isms and artificial conceits, or twists words out of th^ir true 
tises, from ignorance or caprice. But his individual influ- 
ence is too weak to make head against the consenting usage 
of the community ; his proposals, unless for special reasons, 
are passed over unnoticed, and he is forced to conform his 
speech to that of the rest ; or, if he insist upon his in- 
dependence, he is contemned as a blunderer, or laughed at 
as a humourist. • 

That an alteration should have been made at the time of 
Sigismund in any item of Latin grammar, either by the em- 
peror himself, or by all the potentates and learned men 
of Christendom, was an impossibility. Lor the language 
was a dead one ; its proprieties of speech were no longer 
dependent upon the sanction of present usage, but upon 
the authority of unchanging models. Much that we say is 
good English, though Shakspeare and Milton knew it not ; 
nothing can be good I?atin, unless it be found in Cicero and 
Yirgil, or their compeers. And even under Tiberius, the 
case was nearly the same : the great authors whose example 
makes the law of Latin speech had already lived and written; 
and any deviation from their usage would have been r^pg- 
nized by all coming tinfe as a later corruption. Hence, 
even had that emperor’s blunder been accepted and slavishly 
imitated by his courtiers, his army, and his subjects at 
large, their cor^ept could have made it good second-rate 
Latin only ; it might have become the v«ry best usage in 
the later Italian, Lrench, and Spanish, but it would always 
have been rejected and avoided by the strict classicists. 
A^id all this, not for the reason thaj; man has no power over 
language, but precisely for tins coatrary reason, that he has 
all power over it — that men’s usage makes language. He, 
accordingly, who can direct usage can make or alter language. 
In this way only can exalted rank confer authority over 
speech : it can give a more powerful impulse toward that 
general acceptance and currency which anything must win 
in order to be language. There are instances on record in 
which the pun of \ monarch has changed for all time the 
form of a word. Ethnologists well know that the name cff 
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the so-called “ Tartar ”*race is properly Tatar , and they are 
now endeavouring to restore this, its correct orthography. 
The intrusion of th^ r is accounted for in the following man- 
ner. When, in the reign of St Louis of Prance, the 
hordes of this savage race were devastating eastern Europe, 
i the tale of their ravages was brought to the pious king, who 
exclaimed with horror : “ Well may they be called Tartars , 
for their deeds .are those of fiends from Tartarus” The 
# appositeness of the metamorphosed appellation made it take, 
and from that time Trench authors — and, after their ex- 
ample, the rest of Europe — have called the Tatars “ Tartars.’’ 
Whether tha story is incontestably authentic or not ia 
of small consequence : any* one can see that it might be true, 
and that such causes may have produced such effects times 
innumerable. * 

'f'he speakers of language thus constitute a republic, or 
rather, a democracy, in which authority is conferred only 
by general suffrage and for duo cause, and is exercised 
under constant supervision and control. Individuals are 
abundantly permitted to make additions to the common 
speech, if there be reason for it, and if, in their work, they 
respect the sense of the community. WJien the first 
schooner ever built, on the coa#t of Massachusetts, slid 
from her stocks and floated gracefully upon the water, the 
chance exclamation of an admiring by-stander, “ Oh, how 
sh escoons!” drew from her contriver and builder the an- 
swer, “A scooner^let her be, then,” and nlade a new English 
word. The community ratified his act, and accepted the 
word he proposed, because the new thing wanted a new 
name, and there was no one else so well entitled as he to 
' name it ; if, on the othei* hand, he had assumed to christen 
a man-of-war a scooner , cfo one but his nearest neighbours 
would ever have heard of the attempt. The discoverer of a 
new asteroid, again, is allowed to select its title, provided 
he choose the name of some classical goddess, as is the 
established precedent for such cases— although, even then, 
he is liable to have the motives of his choice somewhat 
sharply looked into. The English astronomer who sought, 
a few years since, with covert loyalty, tb call his planetling 
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“ Victoria,” was compelled to retract the appellation and 
offer another. An acute and learned Italian physician, 
%ome time in the last century, discovered a new physical 
force, and some one called it galvanism , after his name. 
Many of us well remember how, not long ago, a French 
’ savant devised a novel and universally interesting application* 
of certain chemical processes ; and here, again, by some per- 
son to whose act the community gave its assent, the product 
was named for its inventor a daguerreotype : and ^galvanism and* 
daguerreotype , with their derivatives, are now as genuine and 
well established parts of the English language as are sun 
and moon, or father and mother . If Galvani had denominated 
his new principle abracadabra , or if Daguerre had styled his 
sun-pictures aldiborontiphoscophornios , these names would, 
indeed, have been not less inherently suitable than the ones 
actually chosen, in the view of the great majority of those 
who have since learned to use the latter ; for compara- 
tively few r have ever hfiard of the two eminent discoverers, 
or learned enough of Greek to be able to perceive the ety- 
mological aptness of type ; yet those who a*e accustomed to 
direct public opinion upon such subjects would have revolted, 
and insisted cipon the substitution of other titles, which 
should seem to them to •possess an obvious reason ancTap- 
plicability. The public h^s looked on quietly, during the 
last half-century, w r hile the geologists have been bringing 
into our English speech their flood of new words, nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, of various origin a*fd not seldom of 
uncouth and barbarous aspect ,*wherewith to signify # the new 
knowledge added by them to the common stock that w r e all 
dfaw from : these gentlemen knpw best ; if they agree 
among themselves that necessity ai^d propriety require us to 
say Silurian , palaeontological, oolite * post-pleiocene, and the 
like, we are ready to do so, wdiether our acquaintance with 
ancient and modern geography andw T iththe classical tongues 
be or be not sufficient to enable us to discover or appreciate 
the reason of each term. 

But even in respect to the more intimate and sacred part of 
language, the word^ and phrases of universal and every-day 
use, the community confers ^pme measure of authority upon 1 
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v jShose who have a just ‘title to it, upon great masters in the 
art of speech, upon speakers "whose eloquence carries cap- 
tive all hearts, upoyi writers whose power in wielding the 
common instrument of thought is felt and acknowledged 
through all ranks. Such a one may now and then coin a 
r new word, if he follow established analogies ; he may revive 
and bring again into currency one which had fallen into 
desuetude ; he may confer on an old word a new value, 
. not too far differing from that already belonging to it — and 
the license shall be ratified by general acceptance. A great 
author may, by his single authority, turn the trembling scale 
in favour of the admission to good usage of some popular 
word or phrase, born of an original corruption or blunder, 
which had hitherto been frowned upon and banned ; nay, 
even his mannerisms and conceits may perhaps become the 
law of the language. The maxim usus norma loquendi , 
*usage is the rule of speech, 5 is of supreme and uncontrolled 
validity in every part and parcel of every human tongue, 
and each individual can make his fellows talk and write as 
he does just in, proportion to the influence which they are 
disposed to concede to him. 

In a language circumstanced like ours, arconscious and 
defailed discussion sometimes arises on the question of ad- 
mitting some new word into its recognized vocabulary. We 
all remember the newspaper controversy, not long ago, as to 
whether we ought to call a message sent by telegraph a 
telegraph or a teSfgram ; and many of us, doubtless, are yet 
waiting, to see how the authorities settle it, that w^e may 
govern our own usage accordingly. We have a suffix able , 
which, like a few others that we possess, we use pretty freely 
in forming new words. ^Within lio very long time past, some 
writers and speakers haVe added it to the verb rely , forming 
the adjective reliable . The same thing must have been done 
at nearly the same time to other verbs, awakening neither 
question nor objection ; while, nevertheless, reliable is still 
shut out from the best — or, at least, from the most exclusive 
— society in English speech. And why ? Because, in the 
first place, fcay the objectors, the word t is unnecessary ; w r e 
have already trustworthy, whiclj. means the same thing : fur- 
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tlier, it is improperly and falsely formed; as we fay 4 ta 
rely on* 9 anything, our derivative adjective, if we tnake one, 
should be rdiomble , not reliable : finally, it is low*cas£e ; A, 
B, and 0, those prime authorities in English style, are care- 
ful never to let it slip from their pens. The other side, 
however, are obstinate, and do not yield the point. The 
first objection, they retort, is insufficient ; no one can pro- 
perly oppose the enrichment of the languago by a synonym' 
which may yet be made to distinguish a valuable shade of 
meaning — which, indeed, already shows signs of doing so, as 
w r e tend to gay “ a trustworthy witness,” but “ reliable testi- 
mony.” The second is false : English etymology is by no 
means so precise in its application of the suffix able as the 
objectors claim ; it admits laughable , meaning ‘ worthy to be 
laughed at, 9 unaccountable , 4 hot to be accounted for, 9 indis- 
pensable, 4 not to be dispensed with 9 as well as many other 
words of the same kind ; and even objectionable , 4 liable to 
objection,’ marriageable, fit for marriage,’ and so forth. As 
for the third objection, whatever A, B, and C may do, it is 
certain that D, E, and II, w ith most of the lojpver part of tho 
alphabet (including nearly all the X’s, Y’s, and Z's, the un- 
known quantities), use the new form freely ; and it is vain 
to stand out against the fall acceptance of a word whicS*s 
supported by so much and so respectable authority. How 
the dispute is likely, or ought, to terminate, need not concern 
us here ; it is only referred to because, w hile itself carried 
on in full consciousness, and on paper, it ijf>a typical illus- 
tration of a whole class of disciffesions which go on silently, 
and even more or less unconsciously, in the minds before 
wdiich is presented, for acceptance or rejection, any proposed 
alteration in the subsisting* usages of speech. Is it called 
for? is it accordant with the analogies of the language? is 
it offered or backed by good authority ? these are the con- 
siderations by which general consent is won or repelled ; and 
general consent decides every case without appeal. 

Downright additions, however, to the vocabulary of a 
spoken tongue, even those who bold to the doctrine of the 
organic life of language will probably be willing to ascribe 
to human agency ; sifice no man in liis sober senses, it would 
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seem, could possibly* maintain that, when some individual 
mind has formed a conception or drawn a deduction, or when 
sometindividual ingenuity has brought forth a product of ^ny 
of the modes of activity of which man is capable, language 
itself spontaneously extrudes a word for its designation ! 
He who sees is likewise he who says ; the ingenuity that 
could find the thing was never at a loss to devise also its 
appellation. 

-But the case is ncffc otherwise with those gradual changes 
which bring about the decay of grammatical structure, or 
the metamorphosis of phonetic form, in a language. Though 
they go on in a more covert and unacknowledged way than 
the augmentations of & vocabulary, they are due to the 
action of the same forces. If we write knight, and pronounce 
it nit , while our ancestors spelfcd the word cniht , and made 
its every letter distinctly audible (giving the i our short i - 
sound, as in pin ) — -just as the Germans even now both write 
and speak the same word knecht — *ve know that it is not 
because, by any force inherent in the word itself, the fuller 
form grew into the simpler, but because the combination Icn, 
as initial, was somewhat difficult for men’s organs to utter, 
and therefore began to lose its k , first, in^the mouths of 
careless and easy speakers ; an#l the corruption w T ent on 
gaining in popularity, until it became the rule of our speech 
to silence the mute before the fiasal in all such words (as in 
knife , knit , gnat, gnaw, etc.) ; because, moreover, the sound 
of the gutturaj h after a vowel becarrte 'unpopular, men’s 
organs shrinking from the * effort of producing it, and w r as 
finally'gofc rid of everywhere (being either left out entirely, 
as in nigh, ought, or turned into/J as in laugh, cough ) ; while, 
at the same time, the Toss of this consonant led to a pro- 
longation of the vow cj # i, wTnch was changed into the diph- 
thongal sound we now give it ; in company, too, wuth so 
many other of the “ long a’s ” of the older language, that our 
usual name at present for the diphthong is “ long i.” And 
so in all the multitude of similar cases. There is no neces- 
sity, physiological or other, for the rustic’s saying kau for 
cow ; only the former is a lazy drawling utterance, which 
opens the mouth less widely than thd latter. A precisely 
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similar flattening of the simple sound of a, in such words as 
grasp , graft , dance — which but a brief time since were uni- 
versally pronounced grasp , graft , dance (< d qs in far), and are 
so still in certain localities — is now so common as to have 
• become the accepted mode of utterance ; but no one fails to 
recognize in it a corruption of the previous pronunciation, 
made current by example and imitation, prompted and re- 
commended by that lazy habit of mouth which has occasion- 
ed the dimming of so many of our clear vowels. The pro- 
nunciation either and neither seems at the present time to be 
spreading in our community, and threatening to crowd out 
of use the better-supported and more analogical * either and 
neither ; but it is only by the deliberate choice of persons 
who fancy that there is something nicer, more recherche , 
>moro “ English,” in the new sound, and by imitation of 
these on the part of others. Such phonetic* changes, we are 
accustomed to say, are inevitable, and creep in of them- 
selves ; but that is only another way of saying that we know 
not who in particular is to blame for them. Offences must 
needs come, but there is always that man bj whom they 
come, could we but trace him out. 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer upon this point, or to 
illustrate it more fully, inasmuch as even those who teatk 
the independent existence and organic growth of language 
^yet allow' that phonetic charfge is the work of men, endea- 
vouring to make things easy to their organs of speech. 

A language in the* condition in -which our^is at present, 
when thousands of eyes are jealously -watching its integrity, 
•and a thousand pens are ready to be drawn, and dyed deep 
in iijk, to challenge and oppose the introduction into it of 
any corrupt form, of any nemaud undhlled-for element, can, 
of course, undergo only the slowest hjid the least essential 
alteration. It is when the common speech is in the sole 
keeping of the uncultivated and careless speakers, who caro 
little for classical and time-honoured usages, to whom the 
preferences of the moment are of more account than any- 

* The only English word in which ei has the ‘‘long t” sound is height , 
and even there it is nothing bat an old orthographical blunder; there was 
no reason for divorcing the derivative noun in spelling from its theme, high . 
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thing in the past or # in the future, that mutation has its full 
course. New dialects are wont to grow up among the com- 
moif people, while the speech of the educated and lettered 
ehiss continues to be what it has been. But the nature of 
the forces in action is the same in the one case as in the* 
other : all change in language is the work of the will of its 
speakers, which acts under the government of motives, 
through the organs of speech, and varies their products 
to suit its necessities and its convenience. Every single 
item of alteration, of whatever kind, and of whatever degree 
of importance, goes back to some individual or individuals, 
who set it in circulation, from whose example it gained a 
wider and wider currency, until it finally won that general 
assent which is alone required in order to make anything in 
language proper and authoritative. Linguistic change must 1 
be gradual, and almost insensible while in progress, for the 
reason that the general assent can be but slowly gained, and 
can be gained for nothing wliiclrUs too far removed from 
former usage, and which therefore seems far-fetched, arbi- 
trary, or unintelligible. The collective influence of all the 
established analogies of a language is exerted against any 
daring innovation, as, on the other hand, its aids one which 
id 4 obvious and naturally suggested. It was, for instance, 
no difficult matter for popular usage to introduce the new 
possessive its into English speech, nor to add worked to 
wrought , as preterit of work , nor to replace the ancient 
plural kye or lane (Anglo-Saxon cy, from cu , ‘ cow ’) by a 
modern one, cows, formed *affcer the ordinary model: while 
to reverse either process, to crowd its, worked , and cows out 
of use by substitution of his, wrought , and lane, would diave 
been found utterly impracticable. The power of resistance 
to change possessed by a great popular institution, which is 
bound up with the interests of the whole community, and is 
a part of every man’s thoughts and habitual acts, is not 
easily to be overestimated. IIow long has it taken to per- 
suade and force the French people, for instance, into the 
adoption of the new decimal system of weights and mea- 
sures ! How have they been baffled and shamed who have 
thought, in these latter days, to amend in a few points, of 
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obvious desirability, our English orthography ! But speech 
is a thing of far nearer and higher importance ; it is the 
most precious of our possessions, the instrument of # our 
thoughts, the org^n of our social nature, the means of our 
'culture ; its use is not daily or hourly alone, but momently * 
it is the first thing we learn, the last we forget ; it is the 
most intimate and clinging of our habits, and almost a 
second nature : and hence its exemption from all sweeping 
or arbitrary change. The community, tft whom it belongs, 
will suffer no finger to be laid upon it without a reason ; 
only such modifications as commend themselves to the 
general sense, as are virtually the carrying out of tendencies 
universally felt, have a chance of # winning approval and 
acceptance, and so of being adopted into use, and made 
•language. * „ 

Thus it is indeed true that the individual has no power 
to change language. But it is not true in any sense which 
excludes his agency, but only so far as that agency is con- 
fessed to be inoperative except as it is ratified by those 
about him. Speech and the changes of speech # are the work 
of the community; but the community cannot act except 
through the initiative of its individual members, which it 
follows or rejects. The wovk of each individual is done ufi- 
premeditatedly, or as it were unconsciously ; each is intent 
Vmly on using the common possession for his own benefit, 
serving therewith his private ends ; but each is thus at the 
same time an actor* iif the great work of perpetuating and of 
shaping the general speech. So each separate polyp on 
% coral-bank devotes himself simply to the securing of his 
own«food, and excretes calcareous matter only in obedience 
to the exigencies of his individual life* but, as the joint re- 
sult of the isolated labours of all, there slowly rises in the 
water the enormous coral cliff, a barrier for the waves to 
dash themselves against in vain. To pick out a single man, 
were he even an emperor, and hold him up to view in his 
impotence as proof that men cannot make or alter language, 
is precisely equivalent to selecting one polyp, though the 
biggest and brightest-coloured of his species, off the grow- 
ing reef, and exclaiming over him, “ See this weak and puny 
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creature ! how is it possible that he and his like should 
buildup a reef or an island?” No one ever set himself 
deliberately at wbrk to invent or improve language — or" did 
so, at least, with any valuable and abiding result; the work 
is all accomplished by a continual satisfaction of the need of 
the moment, by ever yielding to an impulse and grasping 
a possibility which the already acquired treasure of w ords 
and forms, and the habit of their use, suggest and put 
within reaah. In this sense is language a growth ; it is not 
consciously fabricated ; it increases by a constant and im- 
plicit adaptation to the expanding necessities and capacities 
of men. 

This, again, is what is meant by the phrases “ organic 
grow r th, organic development,” as applied to language. A 
language, like an organic body, is no mere aggregate of 
similar particles ; it is a complex of related and mutually 
helpful parts. As such a body increases by the accretion of 
matter having a structure homogeneous with its own, as its 
already existing organs form the new addition, and form it 
for a determinate purpose — to aid the general life, to help 
the performance of the natural functions, of the organized 
being — so is it also wdtli language : its new ri stores are form- 
ed from, or assimilated to, its prtVious substance ; it enriches 
itself w T ith the evolutions of ifs ov r n internal processes, and 
in order more fully to secure the end of its being, the ex-' 
pression of the thought of those to whom it belongs. Its 
rise, development, decline, and extinction are like the birth, 
increase, decay, and death of a living creature. 

There is a yet closer parallelism between the life of lan- 
guage and that of t]ie animal kingdom in general. f> The 
speech of each person is, as it were, an individual of a species, 
w ith its general inherited conformity to the specific type, but 
also with its individual peculiarities, its tendency to variation 
and the formation of anew species. The dialects, languages, 
groups, families, stocks, set up by the linguistic student, 
correspond w r ith the varieties, species, genera, and so on, of 
the zoologist. And the questions which the students of 
nature are so excitedly discussing at, the present day — the 
nature of specific distinctions, the derivation of species by 
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individual variation and natural selection, the unity of origin 
of animal life — all are closely akin with those which the 
linguistic student has constant occasion to treat. We* need 
not here dwell further upon the comparison : it is so natur- 
ally suggested, and so fruitful of interesting and instructive 
analogies, that it has been repeatedly drawn out and 
employed, by students both of nature and of language.* , 

Once more, a noteworthy and oftemremarked similarity 
exists between the facts and methods of geology and those 
of linguistic study. The science of language is, as it were, 
the geology of the most modern period, the Age of Man, 
having for its task to construct the # history of development 
of the earth and its inhabitants from the time when the 
proper geological record remains silent ; when man, no longer 
a mere animal, begins by the aid of language to bear witness 
respecting his own progress and that of the world about him. 
The remains of ancient speech are like strata deposited in 
bygone ages, telling of $ie forms of life then existing, and of 
the circumstances which determined or affected them ; while 
words are as rolled pebbles, relics of yet mo»e ancient form- 
ations, or as fossils, whose grade indicates the progress of 
organic life, and whose resemblances and relations show the 
correspondence or sequent of the different strata ; whife, 
everywhere, extensive denudation has marred the completeness 
of the record, and rendered impossible a detailed exhibition 
of the whole courge # of development. 

Other analogies, hardly less striking thrfn these, might 
doubtless be found by a mind curious of such things# Yet 
they would be, like these, analogies merely, instructive as 
illustrations, but becoming fruitful of # error when, letting our 
fancy run away with our rea*soi^ we gdlow them to determine 
our fundamental views respecting the nature of language 
and the method of its study ; when we call language a living 

* For instance, by Lyell (Antiquity of Man, chapter xxiii.), who has founded 
upon it a lucid and able analogical argument bearing on the Darwinian 
theory of the mutation of species. Professor August Schleicher (Die Darwin- 
sche Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft, Weimar. 1863) attempts absolutely 
to prove by its aid the truth of the Darwinian theory, overlooking the fact 
that the relation between *the two classes of phenomena is on© of analogy 
only, not of essential agreement. # 
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and growing organism, or pronounce linguistics a physical 
science, because zoology and geology are such. The point 
is one of essential tconsequence in linguistic philosophy. We 
shall never gain a clear apprehension of the phenomena of 
linguistic history, either in their individuality or in their to- 
tality, if we mistake the nature of the forces which are active 
in producing them. Language is, in fact, an institution — 
the word may seem an awkward one, but we can find none 
better or mpre truly descriptive — the work of those whose 
wants it subserves ; it is in their sole keeping and control ; 
it has been by them adapted to their circumstances and w r ants, 
and is still everywhere undergoing at their hands such adapta- 
tion ; every separate item of which it is composed is, in its pre- 
sent form — for we are not yet ready for a discussion of the 
ultimate origin of human speech — the product of a series of 
changes, effected by the will and consent of men, working 
themselves out under historical conditions, and conditions of 
man’s nature, and by the impulse o'x motives, which are, in 
the main, distinctly traceable, and form a legitimate subject 
of scientific instigation. 

These considerations determine the character of the study 
of language as a historical or moral science. «It is a branch 
of tne history of the human race hnd of human institutions. 
It calls for aid upon various ot^er sciences, both moral and 
physical : upon mental and metaphysical philosophy, for an 
account of the associations w hich underlie the developments 
of signification, • ^nd of the laws of thought, the universal 
principles of relation, which* fix the outlines of grammar ; 
upon physiology, for explanation of the structure and mode 
of operation of the organs of speech, and the physical rela- 
tions of articulate soupds, which determine the laws of 
euphony, and prescribe the methods of phonetic change ; 
upon physical geography and meteorology, even, for informa- 
tion respecting material conditions and climatic aspects, 
which have exerted their influence upon linguistic growth. 
But the human mind, seeking and choosing expression for 
human thought, stands as middle term between all determin- 
ing causes and their results in the devejopment of language. 
It is only as they affect man himself, in his desires and tend- 
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encies or in his capacities, that they can affect speech : the 
immediate agent is the will of men, working under the joint 
dilution of impelling wants, governing circumstances, and 
established habits. What makes a physical science is that 
it deals with material substances, acted on by material forces. 
In the formation of geological strata, the ultimate cognizable 
agencies are the laws of matter ; the substance affected is 
tangible matter ; the product is inert, insensible matter. In 
zoology, again, as in anatomy and physiology, thejnvestigator 
has to do with material structures, whose formation is de- 
pendent on laws implanted in matter itself, and beyond the 
reach of voluntary action. In language, on the other hand, 
the ultimate agencies are intelligent beings, the material is — 
not articulated sound alone, which might, in a certain sense, 
be regarded as a physical product, but — sound made signifi- 
cant of thought ; and the product is of the same kind, a sys- 
tem of sounds with intelligible content, expressive of the 
slowly accumulated wealth of the human race in wisdom, 
experience, comprehension of itself and of the rest of cre- 
ation. What but an analogical resemblance can there 
possibly be between the studies of things so essentially dis- 
similar ? * 

There is a school of mottern philosophers who are trying 
to materialize all science, to eliminate the distinction between 

# the physical and the intellectual and moral, to declare for 
naught the free action of the human will, and to resolve the 
whole story of tlie fates of mankind into ajleries of purely 
material effects, produced by assignable physical causes, and 

• explainable in the past, or determinable for the future, by 
an intimate knowledge of those causes, by a recognition of 
the action of compulsory motive? upop the passively obedient 
nature of man. With such, language will naturally pass, 
along with the rest, for a physical product, and its study for 
a physical science ; and, however we may dissent from their 
general classification, w r e cannot quarrel with i ^ a p plica tion 
in this particular instance. But by tlj^ef^w^o 

the grand distinction of moral apie^^hysical scien ce^, 
think the action of intelligent , ^eighin g nrotives an^ 

selecting courses of conduct, j^Ipn^eMs and seeking mea^l 
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to their attainment, # to be fundamentally and essentially 
different from that of atoms moved by gravity, chemical 
affinity, and the o^her immutable forces of nature, as we call 
them — by such, the study of language, whose dependence 
upon voluntary action is so absolute that not one word ever 
was or ever will be uttered without the distinct exertion of 
the human will, cannot but be regarded as a moral science ; 
its real relationship is with those branches of human know- 
ledge amon^ which Common opinion is accustomed to rank 
it — with mental philosophy, with philology, with history. 

While, however, we are thus forced to the acknowledgment 
that everything in human speech is a product of the con- 
scious action of human 'beings, we should be leaving out of 
sight a matter of essential consequence in linguistic investi- 
gation if we failed to notice that what the linguistic student 
seeks in language is not what men have voluntarily or inten- 
tionally placed there. As we have already seen, each separ- 
ate item in the production or modification of language is a 
satisfaction of the need of the moment ; it is prompted 
by the exigencies of the particular case; it is brought forth 
for the practical end of convenient communication, and with 
no ulterior aim or object whatsoever; it is accepted by the 
cGfcimunity only because it supplies a perceived want, and 
answers an acknowledged purpose in the uses of social 
intercourse. The language-mdkers are quite heedless of its 
position and value as part of a system, or as a record with 
historical content, nor do they analyze 'and set before their 
consciousness the mental tendencies which it gratifies. A 
language is, in very truth, a grand system, of a highly com- 
plicated and symmetrical structure ; it is fitly comparable 
with an organized body; but this is not because any human 
mind has planned su^li a structure and skilfully worked it 
out. Each single part is conscious and intentional ; the 
whole is instinctive and natural. The unity and symmetry 
of the system is the unconscious product of the efforts of the 
human mind, grappling with the facts of the world without 
and the world within itself, and recording each separate 
result in speech. Herein is a real language fundamentally 
different from the elaborate and philosophical structures 
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with which ingenious men have sometimes thought to replace 
them.* These are indeed artful devices, in which the cha- 
racter and bearing of each part is painfully weighed and 
determined in advance: compared with them, language is a 
real growth ; and human thought will as readily exchange 
its natural covering for one of them as the growing crusta- 
cean will give up its shell for a casing of silver, wrought by 
the most skilful hands. Their symmetry is that of a mathe- 
matical figure, carefully laid out, and drawn to ruje and line; 
in language, the human mind, tethered by its limited capaci- 
ties in the midst of creation, reaches out as far as it can in 
every direction and makes its mark, and is surprised at 
the end to find the result a circle. 

In whatever aspect the general facts of language are 

• viewed, they exhibit the same absence of reflection and 
intention. Phonetic change is the spontaneous working 
out of tendencies which the individual does not acknowledge 
to himself, in their effects upon organs of whose structure 
and workings he is almost or wholly ignorant. Outw r ard 
circumstances, historical conditions, progress #of knowledge 
and culture, are recorded in speech because its practical 
uses require th^t they should be so, not because any one has 
attempted to depict them. •Language show r s ethnic descent, 
not as men have chosen to preserve such evidence of their 

\ kindred with other communities and races, but as it cannot 
be effaced without special effort directed to that end. The 
operations of the mind, the development of Association, the 
laws of subjective relation, are* exhibited there, but only 
•as they are the agencies which govern the phenomena of 
speach, unrecognized in their working, hut inferrible from 
their effects. * # f 

Now it is this absence of reflection* and conscious intent 
which takes away from the facts of language the subjective 
character that would otherwise belong to them as products 

* of voluntary action. The linguistic student feels that he is 
not dealing with the artful creations of individuals. So far 

* For an account of some of these attempts at an artificial language, 
of theoretically perfect structure, and designed for universal use, see Professor 
Max Muller’s Lectures on Language, second series, second lecture. 

4 . *• 
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as concerns the purposes for which he examines them, and 
the results he would derive from them, they are almost 
as litfle the work of man as is the form of his skull, the out- 
lines of his face, tfye construction of his arm and hand. 
They are fairly to be regarded as reflections of the facts of 
human nature and human history, in a mirror imperfect, in- 
deed, but faithful and wholly trustworthy ; not as pictures 
drawn by men’s hands for our information. Hence the 
close analogies whiclTmay be drawn between the study of lan- 
guage and some of the physical sciences. Hence, above all, 
the fundamental and pervading correspondence between its 
whole method and theirs. Not less than they, it founds 
itself upon the widest observation and examination of par- 
ticular facts, and proceeds toward its results by strict induc- 
tion, comparing, arranging, and* classifying, tracing out rela- 
tions, exhibiting an inherent system, deducing laws of 
general or universal application, discovering beneath all 
the variety and diversity of particulars an ever-present 
unity, in origin and development, in plan and purpose. 
Beyond all question, it is this coincidence of method which 
has confused some of the votaries of linguistic science, and 
blinded their eyes to the true nature of the ultimate facts 
upon which their study is founddfl, leading them to deny the 
agency of man in the production and change of language, 
and to pronounce it an organic growth, governed by organic 
forces. 

Another motive — a less important one, and in great part, 
doubt] ess, unconscious in <J its action — impelling certain 
students of language to claim for their favourite branch of ' 
investigation a place in the sisterhood of physical sciences, 
has been, as I cannot l^ut think, an apprehension lest other- 
wise they should be unable to prove it entitled to the rank 
of a science at all. There is a growing disposition on the 
part of the devotees of physical studies — a class greatly and 
rapidly increasing in importance and influence — to restrict 
the honourable title of science to those departments of 
knowledge which are founded on the unvarying laws of 
material nature, and to deny the possibility of scientific 
method and scientific results where the main element of 
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action is the varying and capricious will of man. The con- 
siderations adduced above, it is hoped, will remove this 
apprehension. Nor was it ever otherwise than needlftss, as 
the tendency which called it forth is mistaken and un- 
justifiable. The name “ science * 1 admits no such limitation. 
The vastness of a field of study, the unity in variety of 
the facts it includes, their connection by such ties that they 
allow of strict classification and offer fruitful ground for de- 
duction, and the value of the results* attained, the truth 
deduced — these things make a science. And, in all these 
respects, the study of language need fear a comparison with 
no one of the physical sciences. Its field is the speech of 
all mankind, cultivated or savage ; the thousands of existing 
dialects, with all their recorded predecessors ; the countless 
multitudes of details furnished by these, each significant of. a 
fact in human history, external or internal. The wealth of 
languages is like the wealth of species in the whole animal 
kingdom. Their tie o# connection is the unity of human 
nature in its wants and capacities, the unity of human know- 
ledge, of existing things and their relation^, to be appre- 
hended by the mind and reflected in speech — a bond as 
infinite in its vinifications among all the varieties of human 
language, and as powerful in its binding force, as is 
unity of plan in vegetable or animal life. The results, 
finally, for human history, Che history of mind, of civiliza- 
tion, of connection of races, for the comprehension of man, 
in his high endowments and in his use them, are of 
surpassing interest. To compare their worth with /hat of 
the results derivable from other sciences were to no good 
puipose : all truth is valuable, and that which pertains 
to the nature and history of^m^u hinjself is, to say the least, 
not inferior in interest to that which concerns his surround- 
ings. Linguistic science, then, has in itself enough of 
dignity and true scientific character not to need to borrow 
aught of either from association with other branches of 
inquiry, which differ from it in subject and scope, while yet 
they seek by corresponding methods the same ultimate object, 
the increase of knowledge, and the advancement of man in 
comprehension of himself and of the universe. 
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We return, now, from this necessary digression, to follow- 
onward our leading inquiry, “Why we speak as we do?” 
And Ve have to push the question a step further than in the 
last lecture, asking this time, not simply how we ourselves 
came into possession of the signs of which our mother- 
tongue is made up, but also how those from whom we 
learned them came into possession of them before us ; how 
the tradition from whose hands we implicitly accepted them 
got them iq the forfn in which it passed them on to us ; 
why our words, in short, are what they are, and not other- 
wise. We have seen that every part and particle of every 
existing language is a historical product, the final result of a 
series of changes, working themselves out in time, under 
the pressure of circumstances, and by the guidance of 
motives, which are not beyond the reach of our discovery. 
This fact prescribes the mode in which language is to bo 
fruitfully studied. If we would understand anything which 
has become what it is, a knowledge ‘of its present constitu- 
tion is not enough : we must follow it backward from stage 
to stage, tracipg out the phases it has assumed, and the 
causes which have determined the transition of one into the 
other. Merely to classify, arrange, and sett forth in order 
th# phenomena of a spoken tongue, its significant material, 
usages and modes of expression, is grammar and lexicography, 
not linguistic science. The former state and prescribe only ; 
the latter seeks to explain. And when the explanation is 
historical, the tearch for it must be of # the same character. 
To construct, then, by historical processes, with the aid of 
all the historical evidences within his reach, the history of 
development of language, back to its very beginning, is <the 
main task* of the linguistic* strident ; it is the means by 
which he arrives at a true comprehension of language, in its 
own nature and in its relations to the human mind and 
to human history. 

Furthermore, it is hardly necessary to point out that the 
history of language reposes on that of words. Language is 
made up of signs for thought, which, though in one sense 
parts of a whole, are in another and more essential sense 
isolated and independent entities. Each is produced for its 
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own purpose ; each is separately exposed to the changes and 
vicissitudes of linguistic life, is modified, recombined, or 
dropped, according to its own uses and capacities, lienee 
etymology, the historical study of individual words, is the 
foundation and substructure of all investigation of language ; 
the broad principles, the wide-reaching views, the truths of 
universal application and importance, which constitute the 
upper fabric of linguistic science, all rest upon word-genealo- 
gies. Words are the single witnesses from whom etymology 
draws out the testimony which they have to give respecting 
themselves, the tongue to which they belong, and all human 
speech. # 

How the study of words is made the means of bringing 
to light the processes of linguistic growth, and what those 
processes are, it will, accor3ingly, be our next duty to ex- 
amine and set forth by suitable examples. Having only 
illustration in view, we will avoid all cases of a difficult or 
doubtful character, noticing only words whose history is 
well known ; choosing, moreover, those which, while they 
truly exhibit the principles we seek to establish, are at the 
same time of the simplest kind, and most open to general 
comprehensioM. 

There is no w'ord or clttss of words whose history Tloes 
not exemplify, more or less # fully, all the different kinds of 
linguistic change. It will be more convenient for us, how- 
ever, to take up these kinds in succession, and to select our 
instances accorcfingly. And, as the possibility of etymo- 
logical analysis depends in no % small part on the nature of 
w r ords as not simple entities, but made up of separate ele- 
ments, this composite character of the constituents of speech 
may properly engage our ffrst # attention. 

That we are in the constant habit of putting together two 
independent vocables to form a compound word, is an ob- 
vious and familiar fact. Instances of such words are fear -in- 
spiring, god-like , break-nech , house-top . They are substitutes 
for the equivalent phrases inspiring fear , like a god , apt to 
break one's neck , top of a house. Tor the sake of more com- 
pact and convenient expression, we have given a closer 
unity to the compound word^than belongs to the aggregate 
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which it represents, by omission of connectives, by inversion 
of the more usual order of arrangement, but most of all by 
unity fcpf accent : jbhis last is the chief outward means *of 
composition ; it converts two entities into one, for the 
nonce, by subordinating the one of them to the other. Our 
common talk is strewn with such words, and so gradual is 
the transition to them §rom the mere collocations of the 
phrase, that there are couples, like mother -tongue, well- 
known, which we hardly know whether to write separately, 
as collocations only, or with a hyphen, as loose compounds ; 
others, like dial-plate 9 well-being, usage so far recognizes for 
compounds that they are always written together, sometimes 
with the hyphen and sotnetimes without ; others yet, like 
godlike, herself, are so grown together by long contact, by 
habitual connection, that we hardly think of them as having 
a dual nature. And even more than this : we have formed 
some so close combinations that it costs us a little reflection 
to separate them into their original parts. Of such a 
character is forehead, still written to accord with its deriva- 
tion, as a name for th v fore part of the head, but so altered 
in pronunciation that, but for its spelling, its origin would 
certainly escape the notice of nineteen-twentieths of those 
wke use it. Such, again, is fortnight, altered both in pro- 
nunciation and in spelling from the fourteen nights out of 
which it grew. Such, once morfe, is our familiar verb break- 
fast. We gave this name to our morning meal, because it 
broke, or interrupted, the longest fast of thb day, that which 
includes the night’s sleep. We said at first breakfast — “ 1 
broke fkst at such an hour this morning he, or they, who 
first ventured to say I breakfasted were guilty of as heinous 
a violation of grammatical rule &s he would be who should 
now declare I takedinixered, instead of I took dinner ; but 
good usage came over to their side and ratified their blunder, 
because the community were minded to give a specific name 
to their earliest meal and to the act of partaking of it, and 
therefore converted the collocation breakfast into the real 
compound breakfast. 

' Yet once more, not only are those words in our language 
of composite structure* of which at first sight, or on second 
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thought, we thus recognize the constituent elements ; not a 
few, also, which we should not readily conjecture to be other 
th^n simple and indivisible entities, and which could flot be 
proved otherwise by any evidence which our present speech 
contains, do nevertheless, when we trace their history by the 
aid of other and older languages than ours, ajftnit of analysis 
into component parts. We will note, ate instances, only a 
fapiiliar word or two, namely such and which . The forms of 
these words in Anglo-Saxon are swylo ancl hwylc : jvith the lat- 
ter of them the Scottish whilk for which quite closely agrees, 
and they also find their near correspondents in the German 
soldi and welch. On following up their genealogy, from lan- 
guage to language of our family, we find at last that they 
are made up of the ancient words for so and who, with the 
adjective like added to each * such is so-like, ‘ of that likeness 
or sort which is who-like , * of what likeness or sort.’ 

But we turn from compounds like these, in which two 
originally independent Words are fully fused into one, in 
meaning and form, to another class, of much higher imports 
ance in the history of language. # 

Let us look, first, at our word fearful. This, upon reflec- 
tion, is a not }ess evident compound than fear -inspiring : 
our common adjective fulP is perfectly recognizable as its 
final member. Yet, though such be its palpable origin, it 
is, after all, a compound of a somewhat different character 
from the other. The subordinate element full, owing to its 
use in a similar way* in a great number of o$er compounds, 
such as careful , truthful, plentiful, dutiful , and the frgquent 
and familiar occurrence of the words it forms, has, to our 
apprehension, in some measure lost the consciousness of its 
independent character, and to tjie condition of a mere 
suffix, forming adjectives from nouns, #like the suffix ous in 
such words as perilous, riotous , plenteous , duteous . It ap- 
proaches, too, the character of a suffix, in that its compounds 
are not, like fear-inspiring and house-top % directly translatable 
back into the elements which form them : plentiful and duti- 
ful do not mean ‘ full of plenty 9 and 1 full of duty,’ but are 
the precise equivalents of plenteous and duteous . We could 
with entire propriety form an adjective from a new noun by 
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adding ful to it, without concerning ourselves as to whether 
the corresponding phrase, “ full of so and so,” would or would 
not make good sefise. And when we hear a Scotchman Say 
fearfu\ carefu\ we both understand him without difficulty 
and do not think of inquiring whether he also clips the a<i 
jecti vefull to fu\ 

The word of opposite meaning, fearless, is not less readilj 
recognizable as a compound, and our first impulse is to s'e' 
in its final element our common word less , to interpret fear- 
less as meaning ‘ minus fear/ ‘deprived of fear/ and so ‘ ex- 
empt from fear/ A little study of the history of such words, 
however, as it is to be r^ad in other dialects, shows us that 
this is a mistake, and that our less has nothing whatever to 
do with the compound. The j^nglo-Saxon form of the end- 
ing, leas , is palpably the adjective leas , which is the same 
with our word loose ; and fearless is primarily c loose from 
fear/ ‘ free from fear.’ The original subordinate member of 
the compound has here gone completely through the process 
of conversion into a suffix, being so divorced from the words 
which are reaky akin with it that its derivation is greatly 
obscured, and a false etymology is suggested to the mind 
wjych reflects upon it. r 

Take, again, such words as goclly , homely , brotherly , lovely. 
Here, as in the other cases, each is composed of two parts ; 
but, while we recognize the one as a noun, having an inde- 
pendent existence in the language, wq ,do not even feel 
tempted to regt-rd the other as anything but an adjective 
suffix, «destitute of separate significance ; it appears in our 
usage only as an appendage to other words, impressing upon 
them a certain modification of meaning. What, however, is 
its history ? Upon tracing it up into the older form of our 
speech, the Anglo-SaxJon, we find that our modern usage has 
mutilated it after the same fashion as the Scottish dialect 
now mutilates the ful of fearful — by dropping off, namely, 
an original final consonant: its earlier form was lie . The 
final guttural letter we find preserved even to the present 
day in the corresponding suffixes of the other Germanic 
languages, as in the German lich , Swedish lig , Dutch lijk. 
These facts lead us naturally, to the conjecture that the so- 
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called suffix may be nothing more than a metamorphosis of 
our common adjective like ; and a reference to the oldest 
Germanic dialect, the Moeso- Gothic, put» the case bd^ond 
all question ; for there we find the suffix and the independ- 
ent adjective to be in all respects the same, and the deriva- 
tives formed with the suffix to be as evident compounds with 
the adjective as are our own godlike childlike , and so on. 
Words thus composed are common in all the Germanic 
tongues ; but we who speak English liave givei* the same 
suffix a further modification of meaning, and an extension of 
application, which belong to it nowhere else. In our usage 
it is an adverbial suffix, by which any adjective whatever 
maybe converted into an adverb, as in truly y badly , ( fearfully , 
fearlessly . In the old Anglo- Saxon, such adverbs were ob- 
lique cases of adjectives in* lie , and so, of course, were 
derived only from adjectives formed by this ending; the full 
adverbial suffix was lice , the e being a case-termination: in- 
stances are dnlice , ‘ only* singularly,’ from anlic , ‘ sole, sin- 
gular,’ literally ‘ one-like ; ’ leojUce , 4 lovelily,’ from ledjlic , 

‘ lovely.’ We moderns, now, have suffered the ending to go 
out of use as one forming adjectives, only retaining the ad- 
jectives so formed which we have inherited from the ancient 
time ; but we have taken it # up in its adverbial application, 
and, ignoring both its original character and its former 
limitation to a single class of adjectives, apply it with un- 
restricted freedom in making an adverb from any adjective 
we 'choose; while, at the same time, we hav^ mutilated its 
form, casting oft’ as unnecessary the vowel ending, #along 
’with the consonant to which it was appended. The history 
of this adverbial suffix is worthy of special notice, inasmuch 
as the suffix itself is the latent a*lditk*n which our grammati- 
cal system has gained in the synthetic way, and as its 
elaboration has taken place during the period when the 
growth of our language is illustrated by contemporary 
documents. The successive steps were clearly as follows : 
the adjective like was first added to a number of nouns, 
forming a considerable class of adjective compounds, like 
those now formed by \^s with/wZZ ; then, like the latterjvord, 
it lost in a measure the consciousness of its origin, and was 
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regarded rather as a # suffix, forming derivative adjectives ; 
one of the oblique cases of these adjectives was next often 
empl6yed in an adverbial sense ; and the use of the suffix in 
its extended form and with its modified application grew in 
importance and frequency, until finally it threw quite into 
the shade and supplanted the adjective use — and the inde- 
pendent adjective had become a mere adverbial ending. 
The mutilation of its form went hand in hand with this 
obliviousne^s of its brigin and with its transferral to a new 
office ; each helped on the other. 

Another Germanic suffix, ship , as in friendship , worship , 
lordship , is distinctly traceable to its origin in the independ- 
ent word shape ; and its* transition of meaning, from ‘ form * 
to ‘ aspect, condition, status , rank/ though perhaps less ob- 
vious than those which avc havS already noted, is evidently 
a natural and easy one. 

A case of somewhat greater difficulty is presented us in 
such forms as I loved . Here the final d is, as we say, the 
sign of the preterit tense, added to the root love in order to 
adapt it to thp expression of past time ; and, from the evi- 
dence presented in our own language, no suspicion of its 
derivation from an independent word would ever cross our 
ifiihds. Nor does the Anglo-Saxon, nor any other of the 
Germanic dialects of the same period, cast any light upon 
its origin. Since, however, such a sign of past time is one 
of the distinctive features of the Germanic group of lan- 
guages, and is^ound nowhere else in the greater family to 
whicl^ these belong, we cannot help assuming that it has 
grown up in them since their separation from the rest of the 
family : just as the adverbial suffix Zy, which is peculiar to 
our own tongue, has^ grown up in it since its separation 
from the other Germanic tongues. It is therefore a form 
of comparatively modern introduction, and we might hope 
to trace out its genesis. This is, in fact, disclosed to us by 
the Moeso- Gothic, the most ancient Germanic dialect, which 
stands toward the rest in somewhat the same relation as the 
Anglo-Saxon to the English; in its primitive and uncor- 
rupted forms we see clearly that the preterits in question 
are made by appending to the root* of the verb the past 
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tense of another verb, namely did , from* to do. We tamed is 
in Mceso- Gothic tamidedum , which means not less evidently 
tamg-did-we than the Anglo-Saxon sothlic <*, 4 soothly, tfuly,’ 
means ‘ in a sooth-like (truth-like) way.’ I loved is, then, 
originally I love did , that is, I did love — as, unconsciously 
repeating in another way the same old act of composition, 
we now almost as often say. The history of the suffix has 
been quite like that of the ly of truly , save that it happened 
longer ago, and is therefore more difficult to read* 

All our illustrations hitherto have been taken from the 
Germanic part of our language, and they have all been forms 
which are peculiar to the Germanic dialects, and which we 
have therefore, as already remarked, every reason to believe 
of later date than the separation of that group of dialects 
from the other tongues with Vhich it stands related. Yet, 
with the exception of the adverbial application of the suffix 
Zy, they are all anterior to the time at which we first make 
acquaintance with any Germanic tongue in contemporary 
records. Our confidence in the reality of our etymological 
analysis, and in the justness of the inferences drawn from it, 
is not on that account any the less : we feel as sure that the 
words in question were made by putting together the two 
parts into which each is stift resolvable as if the whole pro- 
cess of composition had gone on under our own observation. 
If this were not so, if our conclusions respecting the growth 
of language were to be limited by the possession of strict 
documentary evidence, our researches in linguistic history 
would be stopped almost at tlfe outset. Pew languages 
‘have any considerable portion of their development illus- 
trated by contemporary records ; literature is wont, at the 
best, to cast light upon certain* distinct epochs in the his- 
tory of a dialect, leaving in obscurity the* intervening periods ; 
nor do w r e ever, by such help, reach a point at all nearly 
approaching that of the actual origin of speech. Hence the 
necessity resting upon the etymologist of interrogating the 
material of language itself, of making words yield up, on 
examination, their own history. He applies the analogy of 
processes of change %nd development which are actually 
going on in language to explain the earlier results of the 
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same or like processes. And, if he work with due caution 
and logical strictness, his results are no more exposed to 
question than ar# those of the "geologist, who infers, from 
the remains of animal and vegetable organisms in deeply- 
buried rocks, the deposition of those rocks in a period when 
animal and vegetable life, analogous with that of our own 
day, was abundant. 

If, now, we turn our attention to other portions of our 
English speech, to those which come to us from the Latin, 
or which are of an ancient and primitive growth, we note 
the same condition of things as prevailing there also. The 
subject admits of the most abundant and varied illustration, 
but we must limit ourselves to but an instance or two. 

In the series of multiplicative numerals, double , triple , 
quadruple , quintuple , and so on, we have a suffix pie, which 
is the principal indicator of the grammatical quality of the 
words. On following them up into the Latin, whence we 
derive them, we find this brief Gliding to be a mutilated 
remnant of the syllable pile , which is a well-known root, 
meaning < to l?end, to fold.’ Double is thus by origin duplic , 
by abbreviation from duo-plic, and is, in sense, the precise 
Latin equivalent of our Germanic word ttvq-fold . We still 
fetain the fuller form in duplicate, the learned synonym of 
double. 

Again, one of the oldest words in our familiar speech is am,, 
the first person of the verb to be , nor do we see in it any signs 
of being otherwise than simple and ihdivisible. As, how- 
ever, we trace its history of changes backward, from one to 
another of the languages with which our own claims kindred,' 
w r e are enabled to discover that its two sounds are the scanty 
relies of two separate'^ elements : the first, a , is all that re- 
mains of an original syllable as, which expressed the idea of 
existence ; the other, m, represents an ending, mi, which, 
originally a pronoun, and having the same meaning as the 
same word, me, still has with us, was employed to limit the 
predicate of existence to the person speaking : it was, in 
fact, the suffix universally employed, during the earliest 
period in the history of our family of languages, to form the 
first persons singular of verbs. Ami then, really contains a 
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verb and its subject pronoun, and meaftis ‘ be-I that is, 4 1 
exist.’ The third person of the same verb, is, possesses 
virtually a similar character, although linguistic usagefin its 
caprice, has dealt somewhat differently with it. As am 
stands for as-mi , 4 be-I,’ so is stands for as-ti, ‘ be-tlmt : ’ we 
have, indeed, warn off the second element altogether, so that 
our is is the actual representative only of the radical sylla- 
ble as ; but by far the greater number of the Germanic dia- 
lects, and of the other descendants* from the primitive 
tongue in which was first formed the compound asti, have 
retained at least the initial consonant of the pronominal 
suffix : witness the German ist , the (Slavonian yest, the Latin 
est, the Greek and Lithuanian es£i',*the Sanscrit asti , and so 
on. It is the same t which, in the form of th or s, still does 
service in the regular schema of conjugation of our verbs, as 
ending of the third person singular present : thus, he loveth 
or loves. 

The examples already given may sufficiently answer our 
purpose as illustrations of the way in which suffixes are pro- 
duced, and grammatical classes or categories of words created. 
The adjectives in ful, or the adjectives in less, form together 
a related group, having a common character, as derivatives 
from nouns, and derivativeaipossessing a kindred significafidb, 
standing in a certain like relation to their primitives, filling 
a certain common office in speech, an office of which the sign 
is the syllable ful, or less , their final member or suffix. With 
ly, this is still mt>i% notably the case: the^uffix ly is the 
usual sign of adverbial meaning*; it makes much the largest 
share of all the adverbs we have. A final m, added to a 
verbal root, in an early stage of the history of our mother- 
tongue, and yet more ancieatly an a£ded syllable mi, made 
in like manner the first persons singular present of verbs ; 
as an added s , standing for an original syllable ti , does even 
to the present day make our third persons singular. All 
these grammatical signs were once independent elements, 
words of distinct meaning, appended to other words and com- 
pounded with them — appended, not in one or two isolated 
cases only, but so often, and in a sense so generally appli- 
cable, that they formed whole classes of compounds. There 
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was notting about them save this extensibility of their appli- 
cation and frequency of their use to distinguish their com- 
pounds from such as house-top, break-neck, forehead, fortnight, 
and the others of the same class to which we have already 
referred. Yet this w r as quite enough to bring about a change 
of their recognized character, from that of distinct words to 
that of non-significant appendages to other w r ords. Each 
passed over into the condition of a formative element ; that 
is to say, $n elemont showing the logical form, the gram- 
matical character, of a derivative, as distinguished from its 
primitive, the word to which the sign was appended. There 
was a time when fear full, fear-loose , fear free, free-making, 
fear-struck, love-like, love-rich, lovesick, love-lorn, were all 
words of the same kind, mere lax combinations ; it was only 
their different degree of availability for answering the ends 
of speech, for supplying the perceived needs of expression, 
that caused two or three of them to assume a different cha- 
racter, while the rest remained as tfc'ey had been. 

Often, as every one know r s, there is an accumulation of 
formative elements in the same word. In truthfully, for ex- 
ample, we have the adverbial suffix ly added to the primitive 
truthful; in which, again, the adjective suffix ful has per- 
formed the same office toward $ie remoter primitive truth. 
By the use of a formative element of another kind, a prefix, 
we might have made the yet more intricate compound un- « 
truthfully . Nay, further, truth itself contains a suffix, and is 
a derivative f/pm the adjective true, as* appears from its 
analogy with wealth from wdll, width from wide, strength from 
strong, and many other like words ; and even true , did we 
trace its history to the beginning, we should find ending in 
a formative element, grid deriving its origin from a verbal 
root meaning ‘ to be firm, strong, reliable.’ The Latin part 
of our language, which includes most of our many-syllabled 
words, offers abundant instances of a similar complicated 
structure. Thus, the term inapplicabilities contains two 
prefixes, the negative in and the preposition ad which means 
‘ to,’ and three suffixes, able, forming adjectives, ty, forming 
abstract nouns from adjectives, and the plural ending, all 
clustered about the verbal root plic, wffiieh we have already 
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seen itself forming ft srxflk, in double, triple, and so forth, and 
which conveys the idea of * bending ’ or * folding.’ By sue* 
ce^ive extensions and modifications of meaning, by transferral 
from one category to another through means of their appro* 
priate signs, we have developed this simple idea into a form 
which can only be represented by the^Iong paraphrase 
4 numerous conditions of being not able to bend (or fit) to 
something.’ 

With but few exceptions — which, moreover, are only ap* 
parent ones — all the words of our language admit of such 
analysis as this, which discovers in them at least two 
elements, whereof the one conveys t]je central or fundamental 
idea, and the other indicates a restriction, application, or 
relation of that idea. Even those brief vocables which 
appear to us of simplest character can be proved either to 
exhibit still, like am for as-mi, the relic of a mutilated forma- 
tive element, or, like is for as-ti, to have lost one which 
they formerly possessed? This, then, in our language (as in 
the whole family of languages to which ours is related), is 
the normal constitution of a word : it invariably contains a 
radical and a formal portion ; it is made up of a root combined 
with a suffix, oa with a suffix and prefix, or with more tjmn 
one of each. In more technical phrase, no word is tin formed; 
no one has been a mere significant entity, without designa- 
tion of its relation, without a sign putting it in some class 
or category. 

It is plain, therefore, that a chief portioft of linguistic 
analysis must consist, not in the*mere dismembering of such 
words as we usually style compounded, but in the distinction 
from one another of radical and formal elements ; in the 
isolation of the central nu<Seu£, or root, from the affixed 
which have become attached to it, and 4;he separate recogni- 
tion of each affix, in its individual form and office. But our 
illustrations have, as I think, made it not less plain that 
there is no essential and ultimate difference in the two cases : 
in the one, as in the other, our process of analysis is the re- 
tracing of a previous synthesis, whereby two independent 
elements were combined and integrated. That this is so to 
ft certain ^extent is a truth so palpable as to admit of neither 
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denial no? doubt. Had there beeri in the Gerinahiri lan* 
guages no such adjoctive as full, no such derivative adjectives 
as fearful and trutlful would have grown up in them * if th/?y 
had possessed no adjective like , they would never have gained 
such adjectives a§ godly and lovely , nor such adverbs as fear- 
fully and truly, fio also with friendship , with loved , with 
am and is, and the rest. No inconsiderable number of the 
formative elements of our tongue, in every department of 
grammar an^l of \vorctf formation, can be thus traced back to 
independent words, with which they were at first identical, 
out of which they have grown. It is true, at the same time, 
that a still larger number do not allow their origin to be 
discovered. But we have not, on that account, the right to 
conclude that their history is not of the same character. In 
grammar, as everywhere else, like effects , presuppose like 
causes. We have seen how the formative elements are 
liable to become corrupted and altered, so that the signs of 
their origin are obscured, and may efren be obliterated. The 
full in truthful is easy enough to recognize, but a little his- 
torical research- is necessary in order to show us the like 
which is contained in truly . Hateful is, for aught we know, 
as old a compound as lovely, but linguistic usage has chanced 
to tie more merciful to the evidence of descent in the former 
case than in the latter. A yet^more penetrating investiga- 
tion is required ere we discover our pronoun me in the word 
am, or our imperfect did in I loved ; and, but for the happy 
chance that pfpserved to us the one or'two fragmentary 
manuscripts in which are °contained our only records of 
Moeso-Gothic speech, the genesis of the latter form would 
always have remained an unsolved problem, a subject for* in- 
genious conjecture, but beyqnd'the reach of demonstration. 
.The loss of each intermediate stage, coming between any 
, ‘given dialect and its remotest ancestor, wipes out a portion 
of the evidence which would explain the origin of its forms. 
If English stood all alone among the other languages of the 
earth, but ap insignificant part of its word-history could be 
read ; its kindred dialects, contemporary and older, help us 
to the discovery of a much larger portion ; arid the preserva- 
tion of authentic records of every period of its life would, 
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as we cannot hesitate to Relieve, make clear the rest. There 
is no break in the chain of analogical reasoning whiclj com- 
pete the linguistic student to the conviction that his analyses 
are everywhere real, and distinguish those elements .by the 
actual combination of which words were originally made up. 
On this conviction rests, for him, the value of his analytical 
processes : if they are to be regarded as in part historical 
and real, in part only theoretical and iljusory, his researches 
into the history of language are baffled ; he is i ft pursuit of 
a phantom, and not of truth. 

Wherever, then, ouP study of words brings us to the re- 
cognition of an element having a distinct meaning and office, 
employed in combination with other elements for the uses of 
expression, there we must recognize an originally independ- 
1 out entity. The parts of our words were once themselves 
words. 

Some of the remoter consequences involved in this prin- 
ciple will engage our atfention at a more advanced stage of 
our inquiries into the history of human speech : our present 
purpose only requires us to notice that, sifice all known 
words have been constructed by putting together previously 
existing items t>f speech, t^e combination of old materials 
into new forms, the making of compounds, with frequent ac- 
companying reduction of one* of their members to a merely 
'formal significance, is a very prominent part of the-mechan-* 
ism of language, oije # of the most fundamental^and important 
of the processes by which are # carried oif its perpetual 
growth and change, its organic development. Whaf other 
processes are the concomitants and auxiliaries of this one, 
we Shall go on to inquire in the next Jecture. 
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Phonetic change ; its ground, action on compound words, part in word- 
making, and destructive effects. Replacement of one mode of formal 
distinction by another. Extension of analogies. Abolition of valuable 
distinctions. Conversion of sounds^into one another. Physical cha- 
racters of alphabetic sounds ; physical scheme of the English alphabet. 
Obsolescence and loss of words. Changes of meaning ; their ground 
and methods. Variety of meanings of one word. Synonyms. 
Conversion of physical into spiritual meaning. Attenuation of mean- 
ing; production of form-words. Variety of derivatives from one 
rook Unreflectiveness of the process of making names and forms. 
Conceptions antedate their names. Reason of a name historical, and 
founded in convenience, not necessity. Insignificance of derivation 
in practical use of language. 

It will be our present task to continue the examination 
and illustration of the processes of linguistic growth which 
we began at our last interview. We completed at that time 
Our preliminary* inquiries into the mode of preservation and 
transmission of language* and were guided by them to a 
recognition of the true nature of the force which alone is 
efficient in all the operations of linguistic life — the events, 
as we may more properly style t'hem, of linguistic history. It 
was found to be the** will of men : every word that exists, 
exists only as it is uttered or written by the voluntary effort 
of human organs ; it is changed only by an action proceeding 
from individuals, and ratified by the general consent of speak- 
ers and writers. Language, then, is neither an organism 
nor a physical product ; and its study is not a physical but 
a moral science, a branch of the history of the human race 
and of human institutions. The method of its investigation 
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is historical, an endeavour to trace backward — even to the 
beginning, if the recorded evidence permit — the processes 
by* which our own speech, or human spdech in general, has 
become what it is, and to discover the rationale of those pro- 
cesses, the influences under which they have been carried 
on, and the ends which they fiave been intended to subserve. 
We took up first, accordingly, the process of combination 
of old material in language into new fo/ms, and exhibited its 
universal agency in the production of the present constitu- 
ents of speech. Not only are words put together to form 
what to our sense are and still remain ordinary compounds, 
but such compounds are further fu^ed into a deceitful like- 
ness to simple vocables ; or, what is of yet more frequent 
occurrence and more important bearing, one of their mem- 
bers sinks to a subordinate position, and becomes a suffix, 
without recognized separate signification. This, it was 
claimed, is the way in which all formative elements, all signs 
of grammatical categories, have originated ; and as every 
word in our language either contains, or has contained and 
been deprived of, a formative element, or moi^ than one, the 
process of composition is one whose range and importance 
in linguistic history cannot^easily be over-estimated. • • 

But the same examples on which we relied # to show how, 
and how extensively, words# are compounded together and 
forms produced, have shown us not less clearly that mutila- 
tion and loss of thew elements employed by language, and of 
the compounds and forms int<^ which they enter, are also 
constant accompaniments of linguistic growth. “ All that 
is born must die ” seems a law almost as inexorable in the 
doifiain of speech as in that^of organic life. We have next 
to turn our attention to the principles underlying this de- 
partment of linguistic change, and to fconie of the modes of 
its action and the effects which it produces. 

And the first and most important principle which we 
have to notice, the one which lies at the bottom of nearly 
all phonetic change in language, is the tendency, already 
alluded to and briefly illustrated in our first lecture, to make 
the work of utterance* easier to the speaker, to put a more 
facile in the stead of a more difficult sound or combination 
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of sounds, and to get "rid altogether of what is unnecessary 
in the words we use. , All articulate aounds are produced by 
effort, v by expenditure of muscular energy, in the lungs, 
throat, and mouth. This effort, like every other which man 
makes, he has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, 
to avoid : we may call it laziness, or we may call it economy ; 
it is, in fact, either the one or the other, according to the 
circumstances of each separate case : it is laziness when it 
gives up m$re than ft gains; economy, when it gains more 
than it abandons. Every item of language is subject to its 
influence, and it works itself out in greatly various ways ; 
we will give our first consideration to the manner in which 
its action accompanies, aids, and' modifies that of the process 
of composition of old material into new forms, as last set 
forth, Eor it is composition, the building up of words out 
of elements formerly independent, that opens a wide field 
to the operation of phonetic change, and at the same time 
gives it its highest importance as ah agency in the produc- 
tion and modification of language. If all words were of 
simple structure and brief form, their alterations would be 
confined within comparatively narrow limits, anel would he 
of inferior consequence as constituting one of the processes 
oi linguistic growth. Our adjective like, for example, is but 
slightly altered in our usage frqon the form which it had in 
the Anglo-Saxon (lie) and the Mcevso- Gothic (leik) ; while, 
in the compounds into which it has ent(jrqd, it is mutilated 
even past recognition: in the adjectives and adverbs like 
godly £tfid truly , it has been Heprived of its final consonant ; 
in such and which (A.-S. swylc , htvyle; M.-G. swaleik , hwaleik) y 
it has saved only the final consonant, and that in a greatly 
modified shape. Our preterit did is, indeed, but a remnant 
of its older self, hut ia love-d it has reached a much lower 
stage of reduction. 

The reason which makes phonetic change rifest in lin- 
guistic combinations is the same with that which creates the 
possibility of any phonetic change at all in language. It is 
inherent in the nature of a word, and its relation to the 
idea which it represents. - A word, as jve have already seen, 
is not the natural, reflection of an idea, nor its description, 
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jior its definition ; it is only its designation, an arbitrary 
$nd 'conventional sign with which we learn to associate it. 
Hgnce it has no internal force conservative of its identity, 
but is exposed to all the changes which external circum- 
stances, the needs <pf practical use, the convenience and 
caprice of those who employ it, may suggest. When we 
have once formed a compound, and applied it to a given 
purpose, we arc not at all solicitous to keep up the memory 
of its origin ; we are, rather, ready to # forget it.*‘ The word 
once coined, we accept it as an integral representative of 
the conception to which we attach it, and give our whole 
attention to that, not concerning ourselves about its deriva- 
tion, or its etymological aptness. Practical convenience be- 
comes the paramount consideration, to which every other is 
made to give way. Let us look at an example or two. There 
is a certain class of insects, the most brilliant and beautiful 
which the entomologist knows. Its most common species, 
both in the Old world sftid the New, are of a yellow colour ; 
clouds of these yellow flutterers, at certain seasons, swarm 
upon the roads and fill the air. Because, ucpw, butter is or 
ought to be yellow, our simple and unromantic ancestors 
called the insert in question the butterfly , as they called %cgr- 
tain familiar yellow ilowerlhe buttercup. In our usage, this 
word has become the name,yiot of the yellow species only, 
but of the whole class. And, though its form is unmutilated, 
and its composition as clear as on the day when the words 
were first put together to make it, probably#^iot one person 
in a hundred of those who employ it has ever thought of its 
origin, or considered why it was applied to the use in which 
it serves him. We no longer invest it with the paltry and 
prosaic associations which, frRmits deprivation, would naturally 
cluster about it ; it has become* from long alliance in our 
thoughts with the elegant creatures which it designates, in- 
stinct with poetic beauty a&d grace* 

Again, some ancient navigator, who discovered a certain 
huge island @n the north-eastern coast of America, had not 
ingenuity enough to devise & better appellation for it than 
the new-found land. JSueh a name was evidently no mdre 
applicable to this than to any other of the newly-discovei-ed 
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regions in that age of discovery, yet men learned by degrees 
to employ it as the proper title of this particular island, 
At first, doubtless^ they pronounced it distinctly, newfound 
land ; but no sooner had the words fully acquired the charac- 
ter of a specific name for a single thing, than they began to 
receive the stamp of formal unity, by the accentuation of pne 
of the three syllables, and the subordination of the rest, in 
quantity and distinctness of tone. There was, to be sure, a 
difficulty aljout deciding which of three constituents of so 
nearly equal value should receive the principal stress of 
voice, and our practice varies even now between Newfound- 
land and Newfoundland , while we occasionally even hear New- 
foundland ; but good usage will finally decide in favour of 
one of these modes, and will reject the others. How little 
is the primary meaning of thd compound present to the 
minds of those who utter it ! And when, transferring the 
name of the island to one of its most noted products, we 
speak of some one as “ the fortunate owner of a fine New- 
foundland,” how little we realize that, in terms, we are as- 
serting his lordship over a recently discovered territory ! 

The two words which we have instanced have suffered no 
modification, or only a very slight one, of their original form 
Biitce they were put together out separate elements. But it 
is clear enough that this readiness to forget the etymologi- 
cal meaning of a word in favour of its derivative application, 
to sink its native condition in its official character, prepares 
the way for mutilation and mutation. e have put toge- 
ther, tp form the title of a* certain petty naval officer, the 
two words boat and swain^ and %e know what the word 
means, and why : the sailors, too, know what, but the why 
is a matter of indifference t<\ th6m ; they have no leisure for 
a full pronunciation pf such cumbrous compounds as boat- 
swain ; they cut it down to bos'n and it is a chancp if a 
single one among them who has not learned to reaxi and 
write cap tell you Bow he of the whistle comes by such a title. 
So also, the mariner calls to'gal'nts'h what we land-lubbers 
know by the more etymologically correct, but ipore lumber- 
ing, name of topgallcwbaib. And thqpe are but typical ex. 
nipples of what has been the history of language from the 
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beginning. No sooner have men Coined a word than they 
hav$ begun — not, of course, with deliberate forethought, 
bijt spontaneously, and as it were unconsciously — to see 
how the time and labour expended in its utterance could be 
economized, how any complicated and difficult combination 
of sounds which it presented could be worked over into a 
shape better adapted for fluent utterance, how it could be 
contracted into a briefer form, what part of it could bo 
spared without loss of intelligibility. # % 

Thus — to recur to some of our former illustrations — as 
soon as we are ready to forego our separate memory of the 
constituents of such compounds as break-fdst, fore-head, four- 
teen-night, that we may give a more concentrated attention to 
the unity of signification which we confer upon them, we be- 
gin to convert them into breakfast, fur e' d, fort nit. And the 
case is the same with all those combinations out of which grow 
formative elements and forms. "While we have clearly in mind 
the genesis of god-like, father -like, and so forth, we are little 
likely to mutilate either part of them : our apprehension of 
the latter element as no longer coordinate with the former, 
but as an appendage to it, impressing upon it a modification 
of meaning, aryi our reduction of the subordinate element to 
ly , thus turning the word^into godly and fatherly, are pro- 
cesses that .go hand in hand together, each helping the other. 

This brings us to a recognition of the important and valu- 
able part played by the tendency to ease of utterance, and 
by the phonetic changes which it prompts, fix the construc- 
tion of the fabric of language.* If a word is to b^ taken 
fully out of the .condition of constituent member of a com- 
pound, and made a formative element, if a compound is thus 
to be converted into a form, *>r pther'fise fused together into 
an integral word, it must be by the Jielp of some external 
ritocfifieation. Our words thankful, fearful , truthful , and 
their like, are, by our too present apprehension of the inde- 
pendent significance of their final syllable, kept out of the 
category of pure derivatives. Phonetic corruption makes 
thtf difference between a genuine form-word, like godly, and 
a combmation like godlike , which is far less plastic and 
adnpth^e to the varying needs of practical use ; it makes the 
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difference between a synthetic combination, like I lobed, and 
a mere analytic collocation, like I did love . It alone renders 
possible true grammatical forms, which make the wealth $nd 
power of every inflective language We sometimes laugh at 
the unwieldiness of the compounds which our neighbour lan- 
guage, the German, so abundantly admits ; words like Hitter - 
gutsbesifzer , ‘ knight’s-property-possessor,’ or Schuhmacher- 
handwerky 6 cobbler’s-trade/ seem to us too cumbrous for use ; 
but half the vocables c in our own tongue would be as bulky 
and awkward, but for the abbreviation which phonetic change 
has wrought upon them. Without it, such complicated de- 
rivatives as untruthfully , inapplicabilities , would have no 
advantage over the tedioiis paraphrases with which we should 
now render their precise etymological meaning. 

Change, retrenchment, mutilation, disguise of derivation is, 
then, both the inevitable and the desirable accompaniment of 
such composition as has formed the vocabulary of our spoken 
tongue. It stands connected with f tendencies of essential 
consequence, and is part of the wise economy of speech. It 
contributes to conciseness and force of expression. It is the 
sign and means of the integration of words. It disencum- 
bers terms of traditional remembrances, whicji would other- 
wise disturb the unity of attention that ought to be concen- 
trated upon the sign in its relation to the thing signified. It 
makes of a w r ord, instead of a congeries of independent enti- 
ties, held together by a loose bond and equally crowding 
themselves upot^the apprehension, a unify* composed of duly 
subordinated parts. 

But the tendency which works out these valuable results 
is, at the same time, a blind, or, to speak more exactly, *>an 
unreflecting one, and ivs action® is also in no small measure 
destructive ; it pulls (jnwn the very edifice which it helps to 
build. Its direct aim is simply ease and convenience ; it 
seeks, as we have seen, to save time and labour to the users 
of language. There may be, it is evident, waste as well as 
economy in the gratification of such a tendency ; abbreviation 
may be carried beyond the limits of that which can he well 
dispensed with ; ease and convenience^ may be consulted by 
the sacrifice of what is of worth, as well as by the rejection 
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of what is unnecessary. No language, indeed, in the 
mouths of a people not undergoing mental and moral im- 
poverishment, gives up, upon the whole, jtny of its resources 
of expression, lets go aught of essential value for which it 
does not retain or provide an equivalent. But an item may 
be dropped here and there, which, upon reflection, seems a 
regrettable loss. And a language may, at least, become 
greatly altered by the excessive prevalence of the wearing- 
out processes, abandoning much which in other and kindred 
languages is retained and valued. It is the more necessary 
that we take notice of the disorganizing and destructive 
workings of this tendency, inasmucji as our English speech 
is, above all other cultivated tongues upon the face of the 
earth, the one in which thev have brought about the most 
radical and sweeping changes. 

It has already been remarked (p. 62) that, in the earliest 
traceable stage of growth of our language, the first person 
singular of its verbs w r as* formed by an ending mi, of which 
the m in am is a relic, and the only one which we have left. 
In Latin, too, it remains in the present indicative of only 
two w r ords, sum and inquam , and in Greek, in the compara- 
tively small clans of “ verbs in mi/ 9 like tiihnni , didomi . JIgt 
the history of verbal conjugation can bo better illustrated by 
considering the changes wrought upon another set of endings, 
► those of the plural. At the same early period of its develop- 
ment, the tongue* from which ours is descended had an 
elaborate series of terminations denote the first, second, 
and third persons plural of its verbs. In the oldest form in 
which w'e can trace them — when, however, they had already 
acquired the character of true formative elements — they 
were masi , tasi , and nti. origin/they w T ere pronominal 

compounds, w r hich had u grown on ” tef the end of the verbal 
root — that is to say, had first been habitually spoken in con- 
nection with the root, then attached to it, and finally inte- 
grated. with it, in the manner already illustrated : they 
meant respectively, 1 1 and thou ’, i.e. 4 we ’ ; ‘ he and thou 
i.e. ‘ ye ’ * and ‘ they \ Thus lagamasi , lagatasi , laganti , for 
instance, signified at • first, in a manner patent to every 
speaker’s apprehension , i lie-we^, ‘ lie-ye 4 lie-they ’ : it would 
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have seemed as superfluous, in using these forms, to put the 
subject pronouns a second time before them, as it would seem 
to us<now to say I did loved, for I loved. But the conscious- 
ness of the origin of the endings becoming dimmed, and their 
independent meaning lost from view, they Were left to under- 
go the inevitable process of reduction to a simpler form. 
As they appear in the Latin, they have suffered a first pro- 
cess of abbreviation, by rejection of the final vowel of each : 
they have .become mus> tis, and nt, as in legimus , legitis , le- 
gunt % ‘ we read, ye read, they read.’ The ancient Gothic, 
the most primitive of the Germanic dialects, exhibits them in 
a yet succineter form, the first two having been cut down to 
their initial letter only : thus, ligam> ligith , ligand. Thus far, 
each ending has, through all its changes, preserved its identity, 
and is adequate to its office ; however mutilated and corrupted 
in form, they are still well distinguished from one another, 
and sufficiently characteristic. But it was now coming to be 
usual to put the pronouns before tfie verb in speaking. At 
first added occasionally, for greater emphasis, they had, as the 
pronominal character of the endings faded altogether from 
memory, become customary attendants of the verb in all the 
persons — save as, in the third person, their place was taken 
by the more varied subjects which that person admits. Since, 
then, the expressed subjects were of themselves enough to 
indicate the person, distinctive endings were no longer 
needed. Under the influence of this consideration, the An- 
glo-Saxon had reduced all the plural terminations to one — ath 
in the*' present, on in the imperfect — saying we licgath , ge lie - 
gath, hi licgath , Although this last was, in its inception, 
much such a blunder as is now committed by the vulgar ariong 
ourselves who say I is\ mgs and so on, it was adopted and 
ratified by the community, because it was only a carrying out 
of the legitimate tendency to neglect and eliminate distinctions 
which are practically unnecessary ; and all the other Ger- 
manic dialects Have done the same thing, in whole or in part. 
We, finally, have carried the process to its furthest pos- 
sible limit, by casting off the suffixes altogether; and with 
them, h* this particnlar verb, even the final consonant of the 
root a# we say J lie , $6 we ( $lso say we lie , ye lie , they lie . 
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We do note feel that we haye thus sacrificed aught of that dis- 
tinctness, of expression which should be aimed at in language ; 
we lie is hot less unambiguous than lagamesi ; it is, in* fact, 
a composition of equivalent elements in another mode ; just 
h as I did love is, in a different form, the same combination 
with I loved . 

In the declension of our nouns we have effected a more 
thorough revolution, if that be possible, than in the conjuga- 
tion of our verbs. The ancient tongue from which our Eng- 
lish is the remote descendant inflected its nouns, substantive 
and adjective, in three numbers, each containing eight cases. 
Of the numbers, the Anglo-Saxon had almost wholly given 
up one, the dual, retaining only scanty relics of it in the pro- 
nouns ; and, of the cases, it had in familiar use but four — the 
nominative, genitive, dative, a*id accusative — with traces of a 
fifth, the instrumental. The dual, indeed, on account of its 
little practical value, has disappeared in nearly all the modern 
languages of our family, its duties being assumed by the plural; 
and the prepositions have long been usurping the office of the 
case-endings, and rendering these dispensable* In English, 
now, all inflection of the adjective has gone out of use, and 
we have saved fgr our substantives only one of the cases, the 
genitive or possessive — to which a few of the pronouns Sdfl, 
also an accusative or objective : thus, he , his y him , they , their , 
j,hem y etc. Here, too, we should he loth to acknowledge that 
we have given up what the true purposes of language required 
us to keep, that we can speak our minds anydess distinctly 
than our ancestors could, with all their apparatus of inflections. 

A remarkable example of the total abandonment of a con- 
spicuous department of grammatical structure, without any 
compensating substitution, is *furpishe<& in our treatment of 
the matter of gender. The grammaticaj distinction of words 
as masculine, feminine, dr neuter, by diflerences of termina- 
tion and differences of declension, had been from the very 
earliest period the practice of all the languages of the family 
to which the English belongs. ? It was applied not alone to 
names of objects actually possessed of sex, r but to all, of what- 
ever kind, even to intellectual and abstract terms ; the whole 
language was the scene of an immense pertoidfication/where- 
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by sexual qualities were attributed to everything in the world 
both of nature and of mind : often on the ground of concep- 
tions Und analogies which we find it excessively difficult to 
recognize and appreciate. This state of things still prevailed 
in the Anglo-Saxon : nouns were masculine, feminine, and r 
neuter, according to the ancient tradition (for example, toth, 
‘tooth/ was masculine; syn, ‘sin,’ was feminine; and wif 
‘wife, woman/ Was neuter) ; and every adjective and adjec- 
tive-pronoun was declined in the three genders, and made to 
agree with its noun in gender as well as in number and case, 
just as if it were Latin or Greek. But in that vast decay 
and Turn of grammatical forms which attended the elaboration 
of our modern English out of its Saxon and Norman elements, 
the distinctive suffixes of gender and declension have disap- 
peared along with the rest ; anU with them has disappeared 1 
this wholo scheme of artificial distinctions, of such immemorial 
antiquity and wide acceptance. It has completely passed from 
our memory and our conception, leaving not a trace behind ; 
the, few pronominal forms indicative of sex which we have 
saved — namely* he, she , it, his and him , her , and its — we use 
only according to the requirements of actual sex or its 
absence, or to help a poetic personification ; and we think it 
very inconvenient, and even h/trdly fair, that, in learning 
French and German, we are c^led upon to burden ourselves 
with arbitrary and unpractical distinctions of grammatical ■ c 
gender. 

The disposition to rid our words of whatever in them 
is superfluous, or can be sjpared without detriment to dis- 
tinctness of expression, has led in our language, as in many ' 
others, to curious replacements of an earlier mode of indicat- 
ing meaning by one of later* date, and of inorganic origin — 
that is to say, not produced for the + purpose to which it- 
is applied. Thus we have a few plurals, of which men from 
man , feet from foot, and mice from mouse are familiar ex* 
amples, which constitute noteworthy exceptions to our 
general rule for the formation of the plural number. Com- 
parison of the older dialects soon shows us that the change 
of vowel in such words as these wa^ originally an accident 
only ; in was not significant, but euphonic ; it Was called out 
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by the vowels of certain case-endirigs^which assimilated th& 
vowels of the nouns to which they were attached. So little 
was the altered vowel in Anglo-Saxon a sign of plurality, 
that it was found also in one of the singular cases, while two 
of the plural cases exhibited the unchanged vowel of the 
theme. Man , for instance, was thus declined : 

Singular . ’ Plural 

Nom. man, ‘man’: men, ‘men/ 

Gen. mannrs, ‘man’s’; * manna, ‘ men’s.’ 

Pat. men , ‘to man ’ ; maunum, ‘to men/ 

Accus. man, ‘ man ’ ; men, ‘ men/ 

But the nominative and accusative singular exhibited 
one vowel, and the nominative and accusative plural another; 
and so this incidental difference of pronunciation between 
the forms of most frequent occurrence in the two numbers 
respectively came to appear before the popular apprehension 
as indicative of the distinction of number ; its genesis was 
already long forgotten, as the case-endings which called it out 
had disappeared ; and now it was fully invested with a How 
office — though only in a few rather arbitrarily selected cases: 
the word book, for example, has the same hereditary right to 
a plural beek , instead of books , as has^o^ to a plural feef+ij}- 
stead of foots * The case is quite the same as if, at present, 
because wepronounce national (with “ short a”) the adjective 
derived from nation, we should come finally to neglect as 
unnecessary the ^n^ffix al, and should allow nation and 
nation to answer to one another as corresponding substantive 
and adjective. * 

A very similar case of substitution of distinctions origin- 
ally accidental for others of formal and* brganic growth ap- 
pears also in some of our verbal IPrcAi dcolan, ‘ to deal,’ the 
Anglo-Saxon formed, by the usual suffix^fc -of conjugation, 
the imperfect d&lde and the participle dceled. In our 
mouthing over of these forms to suit our ideas of con- 
venient prommtiatioli, we have established a difference 
of vowel sound among them, saying I deal , but he dt:alt and 
we have dtialt. ■< H$re is an internal distinction, of euphonic 

* * The plural Qf bhc i&Anglo- Saxon is bee, as that of f6t is fif. 
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origin, accompanying 'and auxiliary to the external distinc* 
tion of conjugational endings. But, among the not in- 
considerable number of verbs exhibiting this secdntjary 
change of vowel, there are a few, ending in d, in which 
we have elevated it to a primary rank, casting away the 
endings as inconvenient and unnecessary. Thus, where the 
Anglo-Saxon says Icedan, ladde, laded , and radan , rcedde, 
reeded , we say I lead , he led, we have ltd, and I read, he read \ 
we have r$ad — not even taking the trouble, in the latter 
instance, to vary the spelling to conform to the pronuncia- 
tion. 

Yet another analogous phenomenon has a much higher 
antiquity, wider prevalence, and greater importance, among 
the languages of the Germanic family : it is the change 
of radical vowel in what we usually call the “ irregular ” con- 
jugation of verbs. The imperfect and participle of sing , for 
example, are distinguished from one another and from the 
present solely by a difference of vow^l : thus, sing , sang , sung . 
Other verbs exhibit only a twofold change, their participle 
agreeing with ( either the present or the imperfect ; thus, 
come, came, come ; bind , bound, bound. That this mode of 
conjugation is Germanic only, proves that it #rose after the 
separation of the Germanic languages from the greater 
family of which these form a branch. It is, in fact, like the 
other changes of vowel in declension and conjugation which 
we have just been considering, of euphonic origin, and it has 
acquired its present value and significance in comparatively 
moder^t times : indeed, the English alone has suffered it to 
reach its full development as a means of grammatical ex- 
pression, by generally rejecting all aid from other sources 
than the variation of t vowels m distinguishing the verbal 
forms from one another. In the Anglo-Saxon, it still wore 
in great measure a euphonic aspect: that language had its 
separate affixes for the infinitive and participle; it said 
singan, ‘ to sing,* and sungen , 4 sung and its present* ic singe , 
and its preterit, ic sang, were distinguished in every person 
but one by terminations of different form : the varying scale 
of vowels, then, was only auxiliary to the sense, not essential 
* — and it had, and still has, to a considerable extent* the 
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same value in the other Germanic ^dialects, ancient and 
modern. Moreover, there were other frequent changes of 
vo^el in verbal conjugation, in other forifts than these • the 
second and third persons singular present often differed 
from the first, and in a very large class of verbs the preterit 
plural differed from the singular. Thus, from helpan y ‘ to 
help’, for example, we have ic lielpe , ‘ I help ’ ; lie hylpth , 

( he helpeth ’ ; ic liealp , ‘ I helped ’ ; we hulpon, ‘ we helped 
and finally holpen, * helped’ — a fivefold play of vowel change. 
We, in our unconscious endeavour to utilize what was 
practically valuable in this condition of things, and to reject 
the rest from use, have retained an^d now admit, at most, a 
threefold variation, and have made it directly and independ- 
ently significant, by casting away the needless terminations. 

An interesting illustration of the way in which phonetic 
corruption sometimes creates a necessity for new forms, and 
leads to their production, is to bo noted in connection with 
this subject. The Gernfanic preterits were originally form- 
ed by means of a reduplication, like the Greek and some of 
the Latin perfects;* but the variation of a? radical vowel 
had, to no small extent, supplanted it, assuming its office 
and causing its* disappearance in the great majority of«aiv 
cient verbs. Its recognition as the sign of past meaning, 
and its application to the formation of preterits from new 
•verbs, were thus broken up and rendered ineffective. At 
the same time, th^ ^hange of vowel was too irregular and 
seemingly capricious to supply its place in such uses ; there 
was no single analogy presented before tho minds df the 
"language-makers, which could be securely and intelligently 
followed. Hence, for all derivative and denominative verbs 
— additions by which every language is constantly enriching 
its stores of verbal expression — a new kind of past tense 
had to be formed, by composition with the old reduplicated 
preterit did, as has been already explained. This being soon 
converted into a suffix, and the number of preterits formed by 
means of it increasing greatly and rapidly, it became by 
degrees the more common indicator of past action, and was 

• 

* See below, lecture vii. p. 268 . 

< t 
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recognized as such tfy the popular apprehension. From 
that time, it began to exhibit a tendency to extend its sphere 
of application at the expense of the more ancient mode?* of 
forming the preterit tense — the same tendency which shows 
itself so noticeably now in every child who learns the Eng-/ 
lish language, inclining him to say I bringed, I goed, I seed , 
until with much pains he is taught the various “ irregular ” 
forms, and is made to employ them as prevailing usage 
directs, prevailing hsage has in our language already rati- 
fied a host of such blunders ; a large portion of the ancient 
Germanic verbs, formerly inflected after the analogy of sing, 
come , bind , give, and their like, we now conjugate “ regular- 
ly.” One instance we have had occasion to notice above — - 
the verb help, of which the ancient participle liolpen , instead 
of helped, is still to be found irf our English Bibles : others 
are bake, creep, fold, leap, laugh, smoke, starve, wade, wield . 

Further examples of the same tendency toward extension 
of prevailing analogies beyond their historically correct 
limits are to be seen in the present declension of our nouns. 
The letter s is, with us, the sign of all possessive cases, not 
in the singular number alone, but in the plural also of such 
words as do not form their plural in s ; thus, man's, men's ; 
child's, children's . In the Angib-Saxon, it was the genitive 
ending of the singular only, apd by no means in all nouns : 
the feminines, without exception, and many masculines and 
neuters, formed their genitives in other ^ways. But it was 
the possessive 6 , sign in a majority of substantives, and there 
was no other distinctive en&ing which had the same office ; 
and accordingly, it came to be so associated with the rela- 
tion of possession in the minds of English speakers, that, in 
the great change and Simplification of grammatical apparatus 
which attended the transition of Anglo-Saxon into English, 
its use was gradually extended, till at last no exceptions 
were Jeft. A like treatment has given our plural suffix the 
range of application which it now exhibits. Less than half 
the Anglo-Saxon nouns had plurals in s : it was restricted 
to a single gender, the masculine, nor did it even form ail 
the masculine plurals ; while, in our , usage, it is almost uni- 
versal, the only exceptions being the anomalous forms already 
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referred to (men, mice, feet, etc.), and the few words, like 
oxen from ox, in which we have retained relics of another 
mo$e of declension, once belonging to a l&rge class of nouns. 
The prevalence which this suffix has attained in ourlan- 
‘guage has been plausibly conjectured to be in part due to 
the influence of the French-speaking Normans, in whose 
own tongue 5 was the plural-sign in all nouns, having become 
such by a similar extension of its original Latin use. 

This extensibility of application is a part of the essential 
and indispensable character of a formative element. We 
have not to go over and over again with the primitive act 
of composition and the subsequent reduction, in each separ- 
ate case. It needs only that there be words enough in 
familiar use in a language, in which a certain added element 
distinctly impresses a certain modification of meaning upon 
certain plainly recognizable primitives, and we establish a 
direct association between that element and the given modi- 
fication of meaning, and Sre ready to apply the former w r her- 
ever w^e wish to signify the latter. The ending ly , for in- 
stance, we use when we want to make an adverb, without 
any thought of whether tho adjective like would or would 
not be properly combinable with the word to which we44,d£ 
the ending. This alone makes it possible to mobilize, so 
to speak, our linguistic material, to use our old and new 
words in all the circumstances among which they are liable 
to fall. We adopt # i^to our common speech a new term like 
telegraph, ; it was manufactured out of the stores of expres- 
sion of the ancient Greek language, by some man verged in 
that classic tongue, and is implicitly accepted, under the 
sanction and recommendation of the learned, by the public 
at large, who neither know nor care for its etymology, who 
know only that they want a name for af thing, and that this 
answers their purpose. It thus becomes to all intents and 
purposes an English word, a naturalized citizen in our tongue, 
invested with all the rights and duties of a native — and divest- 
ed, also, of those w r hich belonged to it by hereditary descent, 
among its own kith and kin. We proceed, accordingly, to 
apply to it a whole apparatus of English inflections, long 
since worked out by the processes of linguistic change, and 
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not yet destroyed by the same processes. We make of it a 
verb, in various forms ; he telegraphs , they telegraphed , I shall 
telegrdph, we are telegraphing , the art of telegraphing ; other 
nouns come from it, as telegrapher , telegraphist , telegraphy ; 
we can turn it into an adjective, telegraphic ; and this, again, 
into an adverb, telegraphically . Historical congruency is the 
last thing we think of in all this. To a Greek word we add, 
without compunction, endings of wholly diverse descent : 
the greater part are Germanic, coming down to us from the 
Anglo-Saxon ; but one or two, ic, ical , are Latin ; and at 
least one, ist , comes ultimately from the Greek. Made up, 
as our English language is, out of two diverse tongues, 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman- Erench, and with more or less in- 
termixture of many others, such a condition of things could 
not be avoided; it is, while practically one homogeneous 
tongue, historically a composite structure, both in vocabulary 
and in grammar. Its grammatical apparatus, its system of 
mobile endings, whereby words niay be derived, inflected, 
and varied, is, indeed, in its larger and more essential part 
Germanic ; but it is also in no insignificant measure Latin ; 
while hosts of Latin words receive Germanic endings, not a 
Germanic words appear invested with Lctin and French 
affixes, which have more or less tully acquired in our use the 
value of formative elements : s^ich are dis-belief, re-light, for- 
iear-ance , atone-ment , odd-ity , huntr-ess , cat-able, talk-ative * 

Hitherto we have taken note only o£ those effects of the 
wearing-out process in language which lead to the substitu- 
tion cf one means of expression for another, or which, as in 
the case of grammatical gender, do away with luxuries of 
expression which any tongue can well afford to dispense 
with. But that popular u,se fs not content with abolishing 
distinctions which are wanting in practical value, with giving 
pp what is otherwise replaced, or can be spared without loss, 
we shall be fully persuaded, if we merely note what is all 
the time going on around us. The wholly regrettable in- 
accuracies of heedless speakers, their confusion of things 
which ought to be carefully held apart, their obliteration of 

* These examples are taken from Professof Hadley's “ Brief History of 
the English Language, " prefixed to the latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary* 
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valuable distinctions — all these are part and parcel of the 
ceaseless changes of language, and not essentially different 
from the rest ; they are only that part ‘against which the 
best public sentiment, a healthy feeling for the conservation 
of linguistic integrity, arrays itself most strongly, and which 
therefore are either kept down altogether, or come but 
slowly and sparingly to acceptance. Let us note a few in- 
stances of such linguistic degeneration^ 

There is in English a long-standing tendency to efface the 
distinction of form between the imperfect and participle, 
usually assimilating the former to the latter, though not in- 
frequently also the latter to the former. Spoke and broke, 
for spake and brake , held for holden , and many others, are of 
recent acceptance, but now impregnably established; from 
begin , and a considerable class of like verbs, the two forms 
Tie began and he begun , and so forth, are in nearly equal 
favour ;* he come for he came , I done for I did , and others 
like them, are still blunders ^id vulgarisms ; and we may 
hope that they will always continue such. These alterations 
find support in one of the analogies of the language, which 
has doubtless done much to call them forth. In our regular 
verbs, namely, ihere is an entire coincidence of form between 
the preterit and participle. The careless speaker reasons — • 
not consciously, but in effect# — thus : If I say I gained and 
» I have gained , I dealt and I have dealt , why not also I sung 
and I have sung , h§ drank and he has drank , we held and we 
have held , they done and they have done ? • 

It is not often, perhaps, that the preterit and participle 
will stand in connections which fail to show distinctly which 
form is meant by the speaker or writer. But we have also 
a few verbs — of which put is a •familiar example — in which 
all distinction of present and preterit is likewise lost : if we 
say they put , the general requirements of the sense alone 
can point out the tense, just as if the phrase were so much 
Chinese. 

* This variation is of ancient date, and doubtless founded upon the fact 
that, in many verbs of the class, the vowels were, unlike in the singular and 
plural of the preterit : thus ‘from sing an , the Anglo-Saxon has he sang , but 
we sung on. 
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The common confusion of learn and teach , as in “ I learnt 
him to swim,” is another case of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter, b6ing also favoured by a recognized usage of our lan- 
guage, which permits us in numerous instances to employ a 
verb in both a simple and a causative sense. We say correctly 
“ the ship ran aground ” and “ they ran it aground ” ; why 
not as well “ the boy learned his lesson ” and “ they learned 
him his lesson ” ? 

A reprehensible popular inaccuracy — commencing in this 
country, I believe, at the South or among the Irish, but 
lately making very alarming progress northward, and through 
almost all classes of the , community — is threatening to wipe 
out in the first persons of our futures the distinction between 
the# two auxiliaries shall and will, casting away the former, 
and putting the latter in its place. The Southerner says : 

“ It is certain that we will fail,” “ I would tiy in vain to 
thank you.” To say I shall in circumstances where we 
should say he will , to put we % shoulct where good usage would 
require they would , seems to these people, who have never 
investigated either the history or the philosophy of the 
difference of the phraseology in the two persons, an incon- 
sistency which may and should^ be avoided: The matter, 
however, is one which implies a violation not only of good 
English usage, but also of sound etymological morality : shall x 
originally and properly contains the idea of duty, and will' 
that of resolve ; and to disregard obligation in the laying out 
of future actions making arbitrary resolve the sole guide, is a 
lesson* which the community ought not to learn from any 
section or class, in language any more than in political and 
social conduct. 

Once more, our verb has k>ng been undergoing a process of 
impoverishment by the obliteration of its subjunctive mood. 
This had begun even in the Anglo-Saxon, by the partial loss 
of the distinctive signs of subjunctive meaning, and the 
assimilation of the subjunctive and indicative forms. The 
wearing-off of inflections since that period has nearly finished 
the work, by wiping out, in almost every verb in the language, 
all formal distinction between the two moods, except in the 
second and third persons singular present and the second 
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singular preterit : there, it was still' jtossible to say if thou 
t&ve, if lie love , if thou loved , instead of thou lovest , he loves , 
tnQ$i lovedst. But the second persons have become of go rare 
use with us that they could render little aid in keeping alive 
,in\the minds of speakers the apprehension of the subjunctive : 
it virtually rested solely upon the single form if he love. No 
wonder, then, that the distinction, so weakly sustained, be- 
came an evanescent one ; in if they love , if ice loved , and so 
onj forms apparently indicative answered sufficiently well the 
purpose of conditional expression ; why not also in the third 
person singular ? Under the influence of such considera- 
tions, it has become equally allowable to write if he loves and 
if he love , even in careful and elegant styles of composition, 
while the latter is but very rarely heard in colloquial discourse. 
Onlyun the verb to he , wlic^e subjunctive forms were, more 
plainly, and in more persons, distinguished from the in- 
dicative, have they maintained themselves more firmly in 
use : to say if I was , if he was , for if I were y if he were , is 
even now decidedly careless aifd inelegant. 

What has been given must suffice as illustration of the 
abbreviation of forms, the mutilation and wearing out of 
formative elements. But this, though a fundamentally and 
conspicuously important Jart of the phonetic history of a 
language, is only a part : t^e same tendency, to economize 
the time and labour expended in speaking, to make the 
utterance of words ^tnoro easy and convenient, shows itself in 
n great variety of other ways. None of t]jte articulate ele- 
ments of which our vocables aflfe composed are exempt from 
alteration under the operation of this tendency ; while a 
word continues to maintain its general structure and gram- 
matical form, it is liable to thajige by the conversion of some 
of its sounds into others, by omission,, even by addition or in- 
sertion. The subject of phonetic change in language is too 
vast, and runs out into a too infinite detail, to be treated here 
with any fulness : we can only attempt to direct our at- 
tention to its most important features and guiding principles. 

Each one of the sounds composing our spoken alphabet is 
produced by an effort in which the lungs, the throat, and the 
'-organs of the mouth bear a part. The lungs furnish the 
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rough, material, an expulsion of air, in greater or less force y 
the vocal cords in the l&tynx, by their approximation and 
vibration, give to tjiis material resonance and tone ; while p 
receives its final form, its articulate character, by the modm*** 
ing action of the tongue, palate, and lips. Bach articulation 
thus represents a certain position of the shaping organs of 
the mouth, through which a certain kind and amount? of 
material is emitted. A word is composed of a series of sich 
articulations, and implies a succession of changes of position 
in the mouth-organs, often accompanied by changes in Ihe 
action of the larynx upon the passing column of air. Thjas, 
for example, in the word friendly . At first, the tips of 
the upper teeth are presized upon the edge of the lowordip, 
and simple breath, not intonated in the larynx, is forced out 
between the two organs : the rustling thus produced is me f- 
sound. The teeth and lips are now released from service, 
and the tip of the tongue is brought near to the roof of the 
mouth at a point a little way beh indr the gums ; at thJt same 
instant, the vocal cords are raised and strained, so that the 
escaping air sets them in vibration and becomes sonant; tone, 
instead of mere breath, is expelled; and the sound (of r is 
heard. Next the tongue is moved again ; its point' is de- 
pressed in the mouth, and its middle raised toward the'palate, 
yet not so near but that the sonant breath comes forth; freely, 
giving an opener, a more sonorous and continuable to^e than 
either of the preceding positions yielded : this we' call a 
vowel, short e. t Once more the tip of thb tongue approaches 
the upper part of the mouth- behind the teeth, and this time 
forms a close contact there, cutting off all exit of the breath 
through the oral passage ; but the passage of the nose is 
opened for its escape, and we hear the nasal n. To produce 
the next sound, d , the only change needed is the closure of the 
nasal passage ; the mouth and nose being both shut, no emis- 
sion of breath is possible ; yet the tone does not cease ; 
breath enough to support for an instant the sonant vibration 
of the vocal cords is forced up into the closed cavity of 
the mouth, behind the tongue *. were the vibration and tone 
intermitted during the instant of closure, the sound uttered: 
would be a t 7 instead of a d, Beforo the oral cavity is so full' 
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that the sonant utterance can be not longer sustained, the 
contact of the tongue with the roof of the mouth is broken 
at its sides, but kept up at its tip, in whiqji position the con- 
tinuance of intonated emission generates an l . Finally, the 
tongue is released at the tip and elevated in the middle, to a 
posture nearly the same with that in which the former vowel 
was spoken, only a little closer, and we have another vowel, 
a short i. Here, unless some other word immediately follows, 
the process is ended, and inarticulate breathing is commenced 
agajin. Thus, during the pronunciation of so brief and 
simple a word, the mouth-organs have been compelled to as- 
sume in succession seven different positions: but all their 
movements have been made with such rapidity and precision, 
one position has followed another so closely and accurately, 
that no intermediate sounds* no slides from one to another, 
have been apprehended by the ear ; it has heard only the 
seven articulations. The action of the throat has varied 
once ; passing without modification the breath exponded in 
uttering theyj it has intonated 1 , in one unbroken stream, all 
that followed. The general effort of utterance, too, the 
degree of exertion put forth by the lungs, has not been the 
same throughout : the former part of the word has been ac- 
cented — that is to say, spol&n with a fuller and stronger^ofle 
— with which effect, when not contravened by the emphasis, 
or tone of the sentence, a slight rise of musical pitch is wont 
to ally itself. And^et once more, we have to note that our 
word, whether wft regard it as seven-folder as one-fold 
in respect to the action of the firticulating organs, presents 
itself to our apprehension as a two-fold entity: it is dissyllabic. 
This property, the foundation of which is in the ear of 
the hearer rather than in the mouth of the speaker, depends 
upon the antithesis of the opener and .closer sounds compos- 
ing the word: the comparatively open and resonant vowels 
strike the ear as the prominent and principal constituents of 
the series, while the closer consonants appear as their adjuncts, 
separating at the same time that they connect them. 

This example brings to light the principal elements which 
enter into the structure of spoken signs for ideas, and which 
have to be taken into account in all inquiries into the phonetie 
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history of language. Each constituent of the spoken alphabet 
requires, in order to its production, a certain kind and 
amount of effort om the part of the various organs concerned 
in articulate utterance. Some of them call for greater 
change from the quiescent condition of the organs, and so are 
in themselves harder to utter, than others. And again — 
what is of far higher importance in phonology — some are 
much harder to utter than others in connection with one 
another ; t£ie changed of position and mode of action of the 
articulating organs which they imply are more difficult of 
production and combination. Thus, it is perfectly practica- 
ble to arrange the sounds composing the word friendly in 
such ways as to give very* harsh combinations, which, although 
we may make shift to utter them by a great effort, we should 
ordinarily and properly call unpronounceable : for example, 
nfdrely , Irefdny , yrf chile. And our word itself, easy as it 
Seems to us, would be deemed harsh and unpronounceable by 
many a race and nation of men. °It is all a question of 
degree', of the amount of labour to which we are willing to 
subject our articulating organs in speaking. Hosts of series 
of sounds may be made up which, though not unutterable by 
dint of devoted and vehement exertion, never appear in 
actual speech, because they are * practically too hard; their 
cost is greater than their value ; the needs of speech can bo 
supplied without resorting to them. And halt* the languages 
in the world have sounds and combinations of sounds which 
other tongues e^hew as being harder than they choose to utter. 
Now^Cird that a community hhs once formed and uttered is in- 
capable of being kept unchanged in their use ; yet use breeds 
change in all the constituents of every language : each sound 
in a word exercises an assiipilating influence over the others 
in its neighbourhood, .tending to bring them into some other 
form which is more easily uttered in connection with itself. 
The seat of “ euphony,’’ as we somewhat mistakenly term it, 
is in the mouth, not in the ear ; words are changed in 
phonetic structure, not according to the impression they 
make upon the organs of hearing, but according to the action 
which they call for in the organs of speaking ; physiological, 
not acoustic relations determine how sounds shall pass into 
one another in the process of linguistic growth. 
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A spoken alphabet, then, in order *to be understood, must 
be arranged upon a physiological plan. It is no chaos, but 
an* orderly system of articulations, with* ties of relationship 
running through it in every direction. It has its natural 
limits, divisions, and lines of arrangement. It is composed 
of series of sounds, produced each in its own part of the 
mouth, by different degrees of approximation of the same 
organs. According to these different degrees of approxima- 
tion, mainly, it is separated into classes : the opener sounds % 
we call vowels ; the closer, consonants ; and, upon the limit 
between the two are sounds — like Z, r , n in English — which 
are capable of use as either consonants or vowels. The con- 
sonants, again, are subdivided into classes of lesser extent, 
also determined by their correspondence in respect to measure 
of openness, resonance, ancl continuability : such are the 
semivowels, the nasals, the fricatives (which may be further 
subdivided into sibilants and spirants), and the mutes. And, 
after a certain grade of* closeness is reached, each position of 
the mouth-organs gives riso to two distinct sounds, sonant 
and surd, according as intonated or unintenated breath is 
expelled through it. 

The English spoken alphabet, arranged according t$ ijns 
method, presents the following scheme:* 


Sonant 


Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 



9 

k 

Palatal 

Series. 



a 


r,l 

n 

• 

s* 

s 

b 

0 

d 

t 

Lingual 

Series. 


Vowels. 


U 


w 


m 


Semivowels. 

Nasals. 

Aspiration. 

Sibilants. 


V 

{ \ 

p ) 

Labial 

Series. 


✓ 

j S P‘ 


Spirants. 


Mutes. 


* For a fuller explanation and establishment of tjiis method of arrange* 
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The scale of these lectures does not require us to enter 
into a more detailed examination of the organs of speech and 
their pfoduct, articulate sounds, or a more exact definition of 
the physical relations of articulate sounds, than has thus been 
given. The principal and most frequent phonetic transitions 
are sufficiently explained by our alphabetic schemo. Let us 
notice a few of them. 

The conversion of a surd letter into its corresponding sonant,, 
or of sonant into surd, is abundantly illustrated in the history of 
every language. Our own plural sign, s, is pronounced as s only 
when it follows another surd consonant, as in plants, calces ; 
after a sonant consonant ^or a vowel, it becomes z, a*s in eyes r 
pins , pegs. A like change is common between two vowels, as 
in busy ; the vowel intonation being continued through the 
intervening consonant, instead of intermitted during its utter- 
ance. So, on the other hand, we turn a d into a t after an- 
other surd consonant, where a sonant would be only with* 
difficulty pronounced, as in looked ( tookt ) ; and the German 
eliminates tho intonation from all his final mutes, speaking 
kind , kalb , as if they were written Joint , kalp. Sounds of the 
same series, but of different classes, easily pass into one an- 
other : thus, the spirants (f th , and so on) are almost uni- 
versally derived from the full mutes, by a substitution of a 
close approximation (usually accompanied, it is true, by a 
slight shifting of position) for the full mute contact ; and they 

ment of the alphabet, see the author’s papers on the Standard Alphabet of Pro- 
fessor Lepsius, in the Journal of tho American Oriental Society, vol. vii,, pp. 
299 — 332, and vol. viii., pp. 33o — 373. The signs used in the scheme 
are those of the Lepsian system. Thus, a represents the sound in far ; a, in 
fat ; e, in then and thty ; i, in pin and pique ; a, in what and all; 0 , in 
note ; u, in full and rule ; e, in bun { and* burn ; the z of azure; the sh 
of shun ; the th of that ; 0, the th of thin. The distinction of long and 
short vowels, although it is in every case founded on a difference of quality 
as well as quantity, is here, for convenience’s sake, omitted ; as are also tha 
diphthongs at, au , and qi, as in pint, pound , point (of which the two first are 
rather vocal slides than diphthongs). The compound consonants ch and/, in 
church, judge , have also strictly a right to separate representation; since, 
though their final element respectively is % and l, their initial element is not; 
precisely our usual t and d , but one of another quality, more palatal. Were 
all these differences of utterance noted by separate characters, our written 
alphabet would contain forty-two signs, instead of the thirty given above. 
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come ©specially from such mutes as were originally aspirated — * 
that is to say, had an audible bit of an h pronounced after 
them, before the following sound : the wqy in which fjjioy are 
often written, as ph , th , ch (German), is a result and evidence 
of this their origin. A v , too, has in many languages taken 
the place of an earlier semivowel w . Of the transition of 
the spirant th into the sibilant s a notable example is offered 
in our substitution — now become universal except in anti- 
quated and solemn styles — of lie loves for he loveth : s as 
ending of tho third person singular of verbs is rare in 
Chaucer, and quite unknown a little earlier. An 5 between 
vowels, instead of being turned into its own corresponding 
sonant, z, becomes sometimes tho next opener sonant of tho 
same series, namely r : this change prevails very extensively 
in many tongues, as the Sanskrit, Latin, Germanic ; a familiar 
example of its effect is seen in our were , plural and subjunc- 
tive of ivas, which has retained the original sibilant. A less 
frequent and regular change puts in place of a letter of one 
series one belonging to the stole class but a different series. 
Thus, when the English gave up in pronunciation its palatal 
spirant — still written in so many of our words with gh — * 
while it usually simply silenced it, prolonging or strengthen- 
ing, by way of compensation, the preceding vowel, as iif light, 
bough , Hugh , it sometimes substituted the labial spirant/, as 
in cough , trough ; and, in the latter word, a common popular 
error, doubtless going back to tho time of first abandonment 
of the proper gt sound, substitutes the lingual spirant, th , 
pronouncing troth. So the Btissians put f for th , turning 
Theodore into Fedor . Exchanges of the mutes of aifferent 
organs with ono another are not veyy seldom met with, 
though not so easy to illustrate with English instances : the 
pent of pentagon and the quinq of quinquennial are Greek and 
Latin versions of the same original word, which in our own 
tongue, moreover, has become Jive . AVe often hear persons 
who have a constitutional or habitual inaptness to pronounce 
an r, and who turn it into a w , or an l: r and /, indeed, 
throughout the history of language, are the most interchange- 
able of sounds. Combination of consonants leads with espe- 
cial frequency to the assimilation of the one to the other ; 
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our ditto is the Latin dictum, c said 7 ; we say disjoin, but dif- 
fuse ; in-different, but impossible; ad -diet, but an-nul , ap- 
pend, assign, ac-ced$, affirm , ag press, al-lude , am-munition. 

If the consonants are thus variously liable to pass into one 
another, a yet higher degree of mobility belongs to the vowels. 
It is needless to go into particulars upon this point : the con- 
dition of our own vowel-system is a sufficient illustration of 
it. The letters a , e , i , o , u were originally devised and in- 
- tended to represent thu vowel-sounds in far, prey, pique, pole f 
and rule, respectively, and they still have those values, con- 
stantly or prevailingly, in most of the other languages which 
employ them. But, during the written period of our own 
tongue, the pronunciation of its vowels has undergone — partly 
under the influence of circumstances which are still clearly 
to be pointed out — very sweeping and extensive changes, 
while our words have continued to be spelt nearly as 
formerly ; and the consequence has been a grand dislocation 
of our orthographical system, a divoi cement of our written 
from our spoken alphabet. Our written vowels have from 
three to nine values each, and they are supplemented in use 
by a host of digraphs, of equally variable pronunciation ; our 
spoken vowels have each from two to twelve written repre- 
sentatives. All the internal relations of our sounds are 
turned awry ; what we call “ long ” and “ short 79 a, or i, or u , 
or e, or o, are really no more related to one another as cor- 
responding long and short, than dog and cat, sun and moon , 
are related to one another as corresponding male and female. 
With o^r consonants, also, th$ case is but little better than 
with our vowels : our words, as we write them, are full of 
silent and ambiguous signs of every class, unremoved ruins 
of an overthrown phonetic stri^ctifre. And our sense of the 
fitness of things has beepme so debauched by our training in 
the midst of these vicious surroundings, that it seems to us 
natural and proper that the same sound should be written in 
many different ways, the same sign have many different sounds; 
the great majority of us seriously believe and soberly main- 
tain that a historical is preferable to a phonetic spelling — * 
that is to say, that it is better to write our words as we 
imagine that somebody else pronounced them a long time 
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since, than as we pronounce them ourselves ; and an ortho- 
epical corruption or anomaly, like kyind for kind> dance for 
ddn$e, neither for neither , is less frowned on by«public 
opinion, and has a better chance for adoption into general 
Vse, than any, the most obvious, improvement of orthography. 

The illustrations of phonetic change which we have been 
considering concern, as was claimed for them at the outset, 
only the most frequent and easily explainable phenomena of 
their kind, those which are found to prevail more or less in 
almost every known language. But every language has its 
own peculiar history of phonetic development, its special laws 
of mutation, its caprices and idiosyncrasies, which no amount 
of learning and acuteness could citable the phonologist to 
foretell, and of which the full explanation often baffles his 
art. Ilis work is historic*!!, not prescriptive. He has to 
trace out the changes wdiich have actually taken place in the 
spoken structure of language, and to discovor, so far as he is 
able, their ground, in tlfb physical character and relations of 
the sounds concerned, in the ^positions and motions of the 
articulating organs by which those sounds are produced. He 
is thus enabled to point out, in the great majority of cases, 
how it is that tfi certain sound, in this or that situation, should 
be easily and naturally dropped, or converted into sucli afid 
such another sound. But wjth this, for the most part, he is 
obliged to content himself ; his power to explain the motivo 
of the change, why jt is made in this word and not in that, 
why by this community and not by that othq/, is very limited. 
He cannot tell why sounds are found in the alphabet*of one 
tongue which are unutterable by the speakers of another; 
why combinations which come without difficulty from the 
organs of one jDeople are ufterjy eschewed by its neighbour 
and next of kin ; why, for example, th/3 Sanskrit will tolerate 
no two consonants at the end of a word, the Greek no con- 
sonant but n , s , or r , the Chinese none but a nasal, the Italian 
none at all : why the Polynesian will form no syllable which 
does not end with a vowel, or which begins with more than one 
consonant, while the English will bear as many as six or seven 
consonants about a single vowel (as in splints , strands ^twelfths') ; 
why the accent in a Latin word has its place always deter- 
mined by the quantity of the sellable before the last, and rests 
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either upon that syllable or the one that precedes it, while in 
Greek it may be given to either of the last three syllables, and 
is only partially regulated by quantity ; why, again, the Insh 
and Bohemian lay the stress of voice invariably upon the first 
syllable of a word, and their near relations, the Welsh and 
Polish, as invariably upon the penult ; others still, like the 
Russian and Sanskrit, submitting it to no restriction of place 
whatever. These, and the thousand other not less striking 
differences pf phonetic structure and custom which might 
readily be pointed out, are national traits, results of differences 
of physical organization so subtile (if they exist at all), of in- 
fluences of circumstance so recondite, of choice and habit so 
arbitrary and capricious, ‘that they will never cease to elude 
the search of the investigator. But he will not, in his per- 
plexity, think of ascribing even the most obscure and startling 
changes of sound to any other agency than that which brings 
about those contractions and conversions which are most 
obviously a relief to the organs of articulation : it is still the 
speakers of language, and they alone, who work over and 
elaborate the wards they utter, suiting them to their con- 
venience and their caprice. The final reason to which we 
are brought in every case, when historical and physical study 
have done their utmost, is but this : it hath pleased the com- 
munity which used this word to make such an alteration in its 
form ; and such and such considerations and analogies show 
the change to be ono neither isolated nor mysterious. 
Except in singltb and exceptional cases, there is no such dif- 
ference of structure in human mouths and throats that any 
human being, of whatever race, may not perfectly master the 
pronunciation of any human language, belonging to whatever 
other race — provided only his teaching begin early enough, 
before his organs have acquired by habit special capacities 
and incapacities. The collective disposition and ability of a 
community, working itself out under the guidance of circum- 
stances, determines the phonetic form which the common 
tongue of the community shall wear. And as, in the first 
essays of any child at speaking, we may note not only natural 
errors and ready substitutions of one sound for another, com- 
mon to nearly all children, but also one and another peculiar 
conversion, which ceems the effect of mere whim, explainable 
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by nothing but individual caprice, so m the traditional trans- 
mission of language — which is but the same process of teach- 
ing children to speak, carried out upon $ larger scalo — we 
mu£fc look for similar cases of arbitrary phonetic transitions. 

% So important a part of the history of a language are its 
fipecial methods of phonetic change, that, in investigating the 
relations of any dialect with its kindred dialects, the first step 
is to determine to what sounds in the latter its own sounds 
regularly correspond. Thus, on comparing English and 
German, we find that a d in the former usually agrees, not 
with a d y but with a t , in the latter ; as is shown by dance and 
tanZy day and tag, deep and tuf drinic and trink , and so on. 
In like manner, the German counterpart of an English t is s 
or z : compare foot and fussy tin and zinn, to and zu, two and 
zweiy and the like ; and a German d answers to our th , as in 
die for they dein for thine, lad for lath. "What is yet more 
extraordinary is the fact that, if wo compare English with the 
older languages of our family — as with Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit- — we discover the jmecifce converso of this relation : 
as German t is English d y so English t is La^n d (compare 
two and duo) ; as German d is English thy so English d is 
Greek tli (compare door and thura, daughter and thug at tr)^ 
as German s or z is English ^ so English th (the lisped lottef 
instead of the hissed, the spirant for the sibilant) is Latin, 
•Greek, and Sanskrit t (compare three and treSy treisy tri ; 
\hat and - tud , to , tad) . In short, taking the series of three 
dental mutes, surd, ^£pirate, and sonant, t y th , and d , we find 
that the Germanic languages in general, including the JEng- 
*lish, have pushed each of them forward one step, while the 
High-German dialects, chiefly represented by the literary 
Gorman, have pushed each of them forward two steps. 
Thus, in tabular form : * 

1 . t S. tad (3), 

2. tk E. that (1), Gr. thura } 

3. d G. das (2). E. door , L. dent-em (l) 

1 . t G. tor*. E. tooth (2) 

2. th G. zand* (3) 

* I give here the Old High*German forms, as illustrating the change more 
distinctly and fully than the corresponding modern German words. 

7« 
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And a similar rule of permutation holds good also among the 
consonants of the two other series, the palatal and labial : h r 
Jch, g ph 7 l — tjie whole, with certain variations and ex- 
ceptions, of which we do not need here to take account. This 
intricate method of correspondence without identity is gene- 
rally styled, after its discoverer, “ Grimm’s Law of Permuta- 
tion of Consonants ; ”* it is a fact of prime consequence in 
the history of the group of languages to which ours t belongs, 
and, at the same tima> one of the most remarkable and diffi- 
cult phenomena of its class which the linguistic student finds 
anywhere offered him for explanation. Nor has any satis- 
factory explanation of it been yet devised ; while, nevertheless,, 
we have no reason to believe it of a nature essentially dif- 
ferent from other mutations of sound, of equally arbitrary 
appearance, though of less complication and less range, 
which the history of language everywhere exhibits. The 
Armenian, for example, has converted its ancient surd mutes 
prevailingly into sonants, and its isonants into surds ; the 
cockney drops his initial ?V s, and aspirates his initial 
vowels : neither of these, any more than the permutation of 
consonants in the Germanic languages, is referable to a tend- 
ency toward ease of utterance, in any of its ordinary modes 
cC afction ; yet no sound linguist would think o'? doubting that 
all the three phenomena are alike historical in their nature, 
results of the working out of tendencies which existed and » 
operated in the minds of those who spoke the several Ian-’ 
guages in which they have made their appearance. 

We need gi^e but a moment’s attention to another pro- 
cess of linguistic change, whereby not letters, parts of words, * 
formative elements, alone are lost, but whole words, signs of' 
ideas, disappear from among the stores of expression of a 
language. This, too, is alVays and everywhere going on. 
Evidence of it is to be seen in the obsolete and obsolescent 
paterial found recorded on almost every page of our diction- 
aries, and still more abundantly in the monuments of our 
literature, of periods to which our dictionaries do not pre- 
tend to go back, among the works of the earliest English 
writers ; and, above all, in the Anglo-Saxon literature. Aa 
* In German, simply the Lautverschiebung. , 
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Hew thought and knowledge calls for new words and phrases, 
in order to its expression, so, when old thought and know- 
ledge becomes antiquated, is superseded* and loses its cur- 
rency, the words and phrases which expressed it, unless con- 
certed to other purposes, must also go out of use. It is 
sufficient that any constituent of language come to appear 
to those who have been accustomed to use it unnecessary 
and superfluous, and they cease to employ and transmit it ; 
and, as tradition and use are the onty means by which the 
life of language is kept up, it drops out of existence and 
disappears for ever — unless, indeed, it be maintained in arti- 
ficial life by the preservation of records of the dialect in 
which it figured, or its mummy, wifh due account of its his- 
tory and departed worth, be deposited, labelled “ obsolete,’* 
in a dictionary. In part, •things themselves pass out of 
notice and remembrance, and their names along with them ; 
in part, new expressions arise, win their way to popular 
favour, and crowd out tHeir predecessors ; or, of two or more 
nearly synonymous words, one ^acquires a special and exclu- 
sive currency, and assumes the office of them all ; in part, 
too, even valuable items of expression fall into desuetude, 
from no assignable cause save the carelessness or* capr^e gf 
the language-users, and palk away, leaving a felt void behind 
them. Of course, those departments of a vocabulary which 
are liable to most extensive and rapid change by expansion 
aro also most exposed to loss of their former substance, 
since the growth <n numan knowledge consist not merely in 
addition, but also in the supersession and replacements old 
ideas by new : the technical phraseology of the arts, sciences, 
and handicrafts shows most obsolete words, as it shows most 
new words ; yet, in the nev8r- fading adjustment of human 
speech to human circumstances and needs, every part is in 
its own degree affected by this kind of change, as well as b f 
the othors. Earely has any cultivated tongue, during a lik£ 
period of its history, given up more of its ancient material 
jthan did the 'English during the few centuries which succeed- 
ed the Norman invasion; a large portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary was t abandoned ; but this was only the. 
natural effect of the intrusion of so many N orman-Erench 

7 # 
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words, an enrichment beyond all due measure, rendering 
necessary the relinquishment of some part of .resources which 
exceeded the want% of the community. If, upon the whole, 
we have gained by the exchange, it has not been without 
some regrettable losses, of the significant as w*ell as of the. 
formative elements of expression. 

The processes which we have thus examined and illustrated 
—on the one hand, the production of new words and forms 
by the combination of old materials ; on the other hand, the 
wearing down, wearing out, and abandonment of the words 
and forms thus produced, their fusion and mutilation, their 
destruction and oblivion — are the means by which aro kept 
up the life and growth <of language, so far as concerns its 
external shape and substance, its sensible body : by their 
joint and mutual action, greatly varying in rate and kind 
among different peoples, at different times, and under differ- 
ent circumstances, spoken tongues have been from the be- 
ginning of their history, and are still, everywhere becoming 
other than they were. Tet they together constitute but one 
department of, linguistic change; another, affecting the in- 
ternal content of language, tho meaning of its words, equally 
demands notice from us. To this we have not yet distinctly 
directed our attention, although <Vur illustrations have neces- 
sarily set forth, to a certain extent, its action and effects, 
along with those of the external modifications which we have 
been especially considering. It is a part of linguistic his- 
tory which, to <say the least, possesses dot less interest and 
importance than the others To trace out the changes of 
signification which a word has undergone is quite as essen- 
tial a part of the etymologist’s work as to follow back its 
changes of phonetic form ; and tho former are yet more rich 
feu striking and unexpected developments, more full of in- 
ftruction, than the latter: upon them depend in no small 
measure the historical results which the student of language 
aims at establishing. It may even be claimed with a certain 
justice that change and development of meaning constitute 
the real interior life of language, to which the other pro- 
cesses only furnish an outward support. In their details, 
indeed, the outer and inner growth are to a ggg^extent in- 
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dependent of one another : a word rcfay suffer modification 
of form in any degree, even to the loss or mutation of every 
phtnetic element it once contained, with no appreciable 
alteration of meaning (as in our I for Anglo-Saxon ic , eye 
►for eage) ; and, again, it may bo used to convey a totally 
different meaning from that which it formerly bore, while 
still maintaining its old form. Yet, upon the whole, the two 
must correspond, and answer one another’s uses. That 
would be but an imperfect and awkward language, all whose 
expansion of significant content was made without aid from 
the processes which generate new words and forms ; and the 
highest value of external change lies in its facilitation of in- 
ternal, in its office of providing signs for new ideas, of ex- 
panding a vocabulary and grammatical system into a more 
complete adaptedness to their required uses. But change 
of meaning is a more fundamental and essential part of lin- 
guistic growth than change of form. If, while words grew 
together, became fused, integrated, abbreviated, their signi- 
fication were incapable of variation, no phonetic plasticity 
could make of language aught but a stiff deftd structure, in- 
capable of continuously supplying the w’ants of a learning 
and reasoning # pcople. If J'or every distinct conception lan- 
guage were compelled to provide a distinct term, if every 
new idea or modification of an idea called imperatively for a 
new word or a modification of an old one, the task of lan- 
guage-making would be indefinitely increased in difficulty. 
The case, however, is far othenyse. A wonderful facility of 
putting old material to new uses stands us in stead ifL deal- 
ing with the intent as well as the form of our words. The 
ideal content of speech is even mor# yielding than is its ex- 
ternal audible substance to the touch of the moulding and 
shaping mind. In any sentence that may be chosen, as we 
shall find that not one of the words is uttered in the s§m$ 
manner as when it was first generated, so we shall also find 
that not one has the same meaning which belonged to it at 
the beginning. The phonetists claim, with truth, that any 
given articulated sound may, in the history of speech, pass 
over into any other • the same may with equal truth b© 
claimed of tb^ ideas signified by words : there can hardly be 
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two so disconnected f and unlike that they* may not derive 
themselves historically, through a succession of intermediate 
steps, r from one ahother or from the same original. The 
varieties of significant change are as infinite as those of pho- 
netic change ; and, as in dealing with the latter, so here 
again,' we must limit ourselves to pointing out and exempli- 
fying the leading principles and more prominent general 
methods. 

The fundamental fact which makes words to be of change- 
able meaning is the same to which we have already had to 
refer as making them of changeable form : namely, that there 
is no internal and necessary connection between a word and 
the idea designated by it, that no tie save a mental associa- 
tion binds the two together. Conventional usage, the mu- 
tual understanding of speakers and hearers, allots to each 
vocable its significance, and the same authority which makes 
is able to change, and to change asjt will, in whatever way, 
and to whatever extent. TJie only limit to the power of 
change is that imposed by the necessity of mutual intelli- 
gibility ; no wctrd may ever by any one act be so altered as to 
lose its identity as a sign, becoming unrecognizable by those 
t^ho «Jmve been accustomed to employ it. Elbemosune is re- 
ducible to a’ ms, but only through a series of intermediate 
stages, of which the German alnosen , the Anglo-Saxon alines , 
and our spelling alms are representatives ; the change of sig- 
nificant content which it has at the same time undergone, 
from ‘ feeling o£ pity or compassion ’ to one of the practical 
results of such a feeling, is comparatively inconsiderable, not 
more than we are in the constant habit of making at a single 
step. Our corresponding word of Latin derivation, charity , 
while little altered in form from its original, car it as, 6 dear- 
ness,’ has suffered & much more distant transfer of significa- 
tion. Priest, again, from the Greek presbiiteros, e an older per- 
son,’ has wandered from its primitive to about equal distance 
in form and in meaning ; the one departure taking place 
under physical inducements, brought about by an impulse 
to economize physical effort on the part of those who had to 
Utter the word ; the other accompanying a historical change 
in the character and functions of an official originally chosen 
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dimply as a person of superior age and experience to oversee 
the concerns of a Christian community. These are but or- 
dinary examples of the indefinite mutability of words, Muchas 
might be culled out of every sentence which we speak. Let 
lus look at one or two further instances, which go back to a 
remoter period in the history of speech, and illustrate more 
'fully the normal processes of word-making. 

The word moon, with which are akin the names for the 
same object in many of the languages connected with our 
own, comes from a root (md) signifying ‘to measure and, 
by its etymology, means ‘the measurer’. It is plainly the 
fact — and one of some interest, as indicating the ways of 
thinking of our remote ancestors — that the moon was looked 
upon as in a peculiar sense the measurer of time : and, in- 
deed, we know that primitive nations generally have begun 
reckoning time by moons or months before arriving at a 
distinct apprehension of the year, as an equally natural and 
more important period. By $n exception, tho Latin name 
lima (abbreviated from luc-na) means ‘ the shining one.’ In 
both these cases alike, we have an arbitrary* restriction and 
special application to a single object of a term properly bear- 
ing a general senso ; and^ also, an arbitrary selection o£ a 
single quality in a thing of complex nature to be made a 
ground of designation for the whole thing. In the world of 
» created objects there are a great many “measurers”, and a 
great many “shining ones”; there are also a great many 
other qualities belonging to th^ earth’s satellite, which have 
just as good a right as these two to be noticed in hei* name : 
yet the appellation perfectly answers its purpose ; no one, 
for thousands of years, has inquired, save as a matter of 
learned curiosity, what, after* all, the word moon properly 
signifies : for us it designates our moon, and we may observe 
and study that luminary to the end of time without feeling 
that our increased knowledge furnishes any reason for our 
changing its name. The words for ‘ sun ’ have nearly the 
same history, generally designating it as ‘the brilliant or 
shining one’, or as ‘the enlivener, quick ener, generator*. 
There are hardly tofu other objects within the ordinary 
orange of human observation more essentially unique than 
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the sun and the moon, 6 and their titles were, as nearly as isr 
possible in language, proper names. But such they could 
not continue to be.c No constituent of language is the ap- 
pellation of an individual existence or act ; each designates 
a class ; and, even when circumstances seem to limit the 
class to one member, we are ever on the watch to extend its 
bounds. The same tendency which, as already pointed out, 
leads the child, when it has learned the words papa and slaj, to 
take the thipgs designated by those words as types of classes, 
and so — rightly enough in principle, though wrongly as re- 
gards the customary use of language — to call other men 
papa , and to call the ceiling sJcg, is always active in us. 
Copernicus having tauglif us that the sun is the great centre 
of our system, that the earth is not the point about which 
and for which the rest of the‘ universe was created, the 
thought is at once suggested to us that the fixed stars also 
may be centres of systems like our own, and we call them 
suns. And no sooner does Galileo discover for us the lesser 
orbs which circlo about Jupiter and others of our sister- 
planets, than, without a scruple, or a suspicion lhat we are 
doing anything unusual or illegitimate, we style them moons . 
Each word, too, has its series ojf figurative iind secondary 
meanings. “ So many suns”, “ so many moons”, signify the 
time marked by so many revolutions of the two luminaries 
respectively ; in some languages the word moon itself (as in 
the Greek men), in others, a derivative from it (as the Latin 
mensis and our ^ month), comes to bo the usual name of the 
period (determined by the w r ax and wane of our satellite — 
and is then transferred to designate those fixed and arbitrary 
subdivisions of the solar year to which the natural system of 
lunar months has so generally been compelled to give place. 
By a figure of another kind, we sometimes call by the name 
sun one who is conspicuous for brilliancy and influence : 
“made glorious summer by this sun of York.’ 7 By yet an- 
other, but which has now long lost its character as a figure, 
and become plain and homely speech, we put sun for sunlight > 
saying, “ to walk out of the sun ”, “ to bask in the sun”, and 
so on. In more learned and technical phrase, the Latin 
name of the moon, lme } or its diminutive, lunette, is made; 
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the designation of various objects having a shape roughly re- 
sembling some one of the moon’s varying phases. A popular 
superstition connects with these last some* of the phenomena 
of insanity, and so the same word lune has to signify also ‘ a 
jjrazy fit’, while a host of derivatives — as lunatic , lunacy ; as 
moonstruck , mooning , mooner — attest in our common speech 
the influence of the same delusion. 

This elasticity of verbal significance, this indefinite con- 
tractibility and extensibility of the fheaning of words, is 
capable of the most varied illustration. Among all the 
various workmen who take rough materials and make them 
supple or smooth , the arbitrary choice of our Germanic 
ancestors, ages ago, designated the Vorker in metal as the 
one who should be styled the smith. At a much later period, 
when the convenience of a foore developed social condition 
created a demand for surnames, certain individuals of this 
respectable profession took from it the cognomen of Smith.. 
Then, just as the name Snith had been divorced from its con- 
nection with the more general idea of smooth , and restricted 
to a certain class of smoothers, so now, the name Smith was 
cut loose from the profession, and limited to these particular 
individuals and their belongings. Tet, as such, it bqpanje 
the nucleus of a new class- extension, in which the tie of con- 
sanguinity was substituted i*Qr that of common occupation ; 
,and, although all smiths are not Smiths , the Smiths are 
now even more nyi^erous than the smiths. Every proper 
name, not less than every common noun, goe^lmck thus to an 
individual appellation, having a historical ground, and is 
determined in its farther application by historical circum- 
stances. Thus, to take a more dignified example, the first 
CsB&ar was so styled from some fact in his life- — the authori- 
ties are at issue from what particular one: whether from his 
unnatural mode of birth (a CiESO matris utero), or from his 
( coming into the world with long hair ( cccsaries ), or from his 
slaying a Mauritanian elephant (casar in Mauritanian 
speech). His descendants then inherited from him the samef 
name, without having to show the same reason for it ; and 
the preeminent greatness and power of one among them 
made it a part of the permanent title of him who ruled the 
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Bomaii state, of whatever race he might be ; while from here 
it not only passed to the emperor (kaiser) of Germany, 
whose ^throne pretends to be the modern representative of 
that of Borne, but also to the autocrat (czar) of distant and 
barbarous Bussia — thus becoming the equivalent of £ emperor P 
in two of the most important languages of modern Europe. 

These examples are of themselves sufficient to place before 
our eyes the most important features in the history of signi- 
ficant change of words, the principal processes by which — 
even apart from combination or phonetic change, but yet 
more effectively in connection with these; — the existing 
vocabulary of a language is adaptable to the growing know- 
ledge and varying needs r of those who use it. We see that, 
in finding a name by which to designate a new conception, 
we may either pitch upon some’oneof the latter’s attributes, 
inherent or accidental, and denominate it from that, limiting 
and specializing for its use an attributive term of a more 
general meaning; or, on the other hand, we may connect it 
by a tie of correspondence or analogy with some other con- 
ception already named, and extend so as to include it the 
sphere of application of the other’s designation ; while, in 
either case, w r e may improve or ipodify to any*’ extent our ap- 
prehension of the object conceived of, both stripping it of 
qualities with which we had once invested it and attributing 
to it others, and may thus pave the way to the establishment 
of new relations between it and other objects, which shall be- 
come fruitful of further changes in our nomenclature. These 
two, in fact — the restriction and specialization of general 
terms, and the extension and generalization of special terms 
* — are the two grand divisions under which may be arranged 
all the infinite varieties of the process of names-giving. 
Some, of these varieties and their effects, however, it will be 
desirable for us to examine and illustrate more fully, before 
going on to consider farther the general character of the 
process. We will not attempt in our illustrations a strictly 
systematic method, but will take something of the same free- 
dom which linguistic usage assumes in dealing with the 
material of speech. c 

It is obvious how vastly the resources of a language for 
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the expression of thought are increased by attribution to the 
game word of different meanings. Not only does a term ex- 
charge one well-defined meaning for anotfier, but it acquires 
new uses while yet retaining those it formerly possessed. 
lOFor example, loard appears to be originally connected with 
Iroad , and to designate etymologically that form of timber 
which is especially characterized by breadth rather than 
thickness. Here we have the customary and normal gene- 
sis of the name of a specific thing, by restriction ©f a general 
term expressing one of its attributes. Then follow yet other 
individualizations and transfers. The word is applied to de- 
signate a table : on the one hand, the table upon which our 
food is spread, and we sit around the festive loard ; whence, 
then, a metaphor makes it mean provision or entertainment; 
and we seek bed and hoard \ or work for our loard : on the 
other hand, the table about which a body of men sit for the 
transaction of business, and so, by another metaphor, those 
who sit about it, a constituted # body of trustees or commis- 
sioners, the Board of Trade, or of Commerce, or of Admiralty. 
Again, it is specifically used to denote tho phrnk covering of 
a vessel, and generates in this sense a new group of phrases, 
like aboard an& overboard. ^he paper-maker, too, has hisjtech- 
nical uses for the term ; to him it signifies the stiffest and 
thickest, the ‘most board-like*, of his fabrics. Post (Latin 
positum, from pono , ‘ I place ’) means by derivation nothing 
more than ‘ put, ph*«ed, stationed ’ ; all its varied and diverse 
senses — so diverse that we can nqt only say ‘%as immovable as 
’a post ”, but also “to travel ^o^-haste ” — we developed out 
of this, along with the historical growth of human institu- 
tions. The establishment of a series* of stations, posts y for, 
the trusty and rapid transmission of passengers and mails 
along a road, leads finally to the familiar use of such terms 
as post-coach , post-master , and postage. What a cluster of 
derived uses is gathered about the word head , as illustrated 
in the phrases the head of a pin, a head of cabbage, the head 
of a bed, the head of a household or of a sect, the head of a 
river, the heads of a discourse, a head of hair, so many head 
of sheep, of one’s own %ead> to come to a head , to make head I 
Half the whole list of figures of rhetoric are exemplified in 
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the history of this one word. In court, the secondary signi- 
fications have almost effaced the primitive, and, to be clear, 
we say* rather the eounrUyard than the court of a castle ; ,but 
a nobleman of the court , a case in court, the court instructs 
the jury, to pay court ; and the derivative words courtlxf] 
courteous, a courtesy, courtship, courtier, courtesan, all coming 
from one of the specific applications of court, tell us of the 
manners of those who walk in kings’ houses. 

Not seldom, the proper meaning of a word is altogether 
lost, and it diverges into others so unlike that the common 
apprehension is unable to connect them by any tie. Become 
contains come , but not to he, although we may often render it 
by 4 come to be \ Its he is the same with that of befall, heset , 
bemoan, a prefix giving a transitive meaning to an intransitive 
verb : to become is originally 4 t6 come upon, to come by, to 
obtain, to get \ The transfer of meaning, from 4 obtain ’ to 
4 come to be ’, is a somewhat peculiar one ; but that it is 
natural enough is shown by the fact 1 that we have gone on to 
treat in the same way the equivalent verb to get , saying he 
gets tired for ha becomes tired, and so on. From the same 
primitive sense of 4 come upon 5 , we have taken a step in 
another direction to 4 sit well upon, be adapted to, suit as 
when we say 44 such conduct does not become one in high 
station 55 . To trace the relation between these two meanings 
of become is out of the power of most of those who use them ; 
even the dictionaries enter them as two (Separate words. Not 
much less diffifep.lt is the connection of kind , ‘well-disposed, 
friendly 5 , with kind, 4 a sort or species 5 ; or of like, 4 to be 
fond of 5 , with like, ‘resembling 5 — although both are but a 
working out, in the iminds of the language-makers, of the 
thought “a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind 55 : the 
idea of kindred or resemblance leading naturally to that of 
consideration and affection. So, once more, how second, 4 the 
sixtieth of a minute 5 , and second as ordinal of two, come to 
be the same word, would be a puzzle for most English 
speakers : the fact that seconds constitute the second order in 
the sexagesimal subdivision of the hour and of the degree 
being by no means a conspicuous one ; and the act which 
stamped this particular second order of division with the name 
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second being not less arbitrary than that which applied the 
same term — coming, as it does, from sequor , ‘ I follow’, and 
so signifying only ‘ the one next following# — to designate the 
ordinal which succeeded the first, rather than any other of 
fhe series. 

But it is needless to multiply illustrations of this point ; 
every one knows that it is the usual and normal character of 
a word to bear a variety, more or less considerable, of mean- 
ings and applications, which often diverge so widely, and are 
connected so loosely, that the lexicographer’s art is severely 
taxed to trace out the tie that runs through them, and exhibit 
them in their natural order of development. Hardly a term 
that we employ is not partially arfbiguous, covering, not a 
point, but a somewhat extended and irregular territory of 
significance ; so that, in understanding what is said to us; we 
have to select, under the guidance of the context, or general 
requirement of the sense, the particular meaning intended. 
To repeat a simile already once made use of, each word is, 
as it were, a stroke of the pencil in an outline sketch ; the 
ensemble is necessary to the correct interpretation of each. 
The art of clear speaking or writing consists in so making up 
the picture that the right^meaning is surely suggested ^pr 
each part, and directly suggested, without requiring any 
conscious process of deliberation and choice. The general 
ambiguity of speech is contended against and sought to be 
overcome in the technical vocabulary of every art and science: 
in chemistry, for instance, in nyneralogy, in botany, by the 
observation of minor differences, even back to the ifltimate 
atomic constitution of things, and by the multiplication and 
nice distinction of terms, the classes* under which commoq 
speech groups together the objects of common life are broken 
up, and each substance and quality is noted by a name which 
designates it, and it alone. Mental philosophy attempts the 
same thing with regard to the processes and cognitions of the 
mind; but since, in matters of subjective apprehension, it is im- 
practicable to bring the meaning of words to a definite and 
unmistakable test, the difficulty of distinctly denominating 
one’s ideas, of defining terms, amounts to an impossibility : no 
two schools of metaphysics, no two teachers even, agree pre- 
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cisely in their phraseology ; nor can any one’s doctrine upon 
recondite points be fully understood save by those who have 
studied longest an<J most thoroughly the entirety of his sys- 
tem — nor always even by them. 

As the significant changes of language thus bring the samtf 
word to the office of designating things widely different, so 
they also bring different words to the office of designating the 
same or nearly the same thing. Thus the resources of ex- 
pression are enriched* in another way, by the production of 
synonyms, names partly accordant, partly otherwise, dis- 
tinguishing different shades and aspects of tho same gener- 
al idea. I will refer to but a single instance. The feeling of 
shrinking anticipation of imminent danger, in its most gener- 
al manifestation, is called fear : but for various degrees and 
manifestations of fear w r e have also tho names fright , terror f 
dread , alarm , apprehension panic, tremor , timidity, fearfulness, 
and perhaps others. Each of these has its own relations and 
associations ; there is hardly a case ^here any one of them is 
employed that one or other oi the rest might not be put in 
its place; and yet, there are also situations where only one 
of them is the best term to use — though the selection can 
only be made, or appreciated when made, by*those who are 
nites'E in their treatment of language, and though no one who 
does not possess unusual acuteness and critical judgment can 
duly describe and illustrate the special significance of each 
term. We are not to suppose, however?, “that our synonymy 
covers all the distinctions, in this or in any other case, that 
might <be drawn, and drawn advantageously. On learning 
another language, we may find in its vocabulary a richer 
store of expressions for the varieties of this emotion, or a 
dotation of certain forms ,of it which we do not heed. 
Hardly any word in one tongue precisely fills the domain 
appropriated to the word most nearly corresponding with it 
fet another, so that the former may be invariably translated 
by the latter. The same territory of significance is differ- 
ently parcelled out in different tongues among the designa- 
tions which occupy it; nor is it ever completely covered by 
them all. The varying shades of f&ar are practically in- 
cite, depending on differences of constitutional impressi- 
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bility to such a feeling, on differences of character and habit 
which would make it lead to different action. Hence the 
impossibility that one should ever apprehend with absolute 
truth what another, even with the nicest use of language, 
indeavours to communicate to him. This incapacity of speech 
to reveal all that the mind contains meets us at every point. 
The soul of each man is a mystery which no other man can 
fathom : the most perfect system of signs, the most richly 
developed language, leads only to a partial coiqprehension, 
a mutual intelligence whose degree of completeness de- 
pends upon the nature of the subject treated, and the ac- 
quaintance of the hearer with the mental and moral character 
of the speaker. 

It not infrequently happens that a variation of phonetic 
form comes in to aid the variation of significant content of 
a word. That minute portion of time of which sixty make 
an hour we call minute {inin-it). Of and off are but differ- 
ent English forms of the same Anglo-Saxon word, the latter 
retaining the full significance of the ancient preposition, the 
former having acquired a greatly attenuated and extended 
sense. Can is a variety of Jeep, ‘to know,* and means 
etymologically* ‘ to know £ow ; 7 the language-makei^ h^d 
observed that “ knowledge is power 77 long before it occurred 
to Lord Bacon to make the remark. Worked and wrought , 
owned , owed , and ought , are identical in all their constituent 
elements, however, differently understood and employed by 
us. A yet more notable diversity, both of«torm and mean- 
ing, has been established between also and as. Gcntie , gen - 
teel , and gentile all go back to the Latin gentilis , which 
means simply ‘ pertaining to # a gens ort'ace.’ So with legal ^ 
loyal , and leal , so with fragile and frail , with secure and sure 
— of which the former come more directly from the Latin, 
the other from the corrupted French forms. So, too, with 
manoeuvre and manure , corps and corpse , think and thanks 
and a host of other words which might readily be adduced. 

Among the examples already given, not a few have illus- 
trated the transfer of a word from a physical to a spiritual 
significance. This method of change is one • of such pro- 
minent importance in the, development of language that it 
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requires at our hands »a more special treatment. By it has 
been generated the whole body of our intellectual, moral, 
and abstract vocabulary ; every word and phrase of w.hich 
this is composed, if we are able to trace its history back to 
the beginning, can be shown to have signified originally 
something concrete and apprehensible by the senses : its 
present use is the result of a figurative transfer, founded 
on the recognition of an analogy between a physical and a 
mental act or product. Let us look, for example, at a few 
of the terms which we have just been using. Abstract is 
4 drawn off, dragged away ; ’ concrete is 4 grown together, 
compacted,’ into something substantial , as we say ; that is, 
something that 4 stands ‘ beneath,’ constitutes a foundation. 
Spirit is ‘breath.’ Intellect comes from a verb signifying 
4 to * gather or select among, to dhoose between.’ Apprehend 
signifies literally 4 to lay hold of,’ and we still use it in that 
sense, as when we say that the officer apprehends the felon ; 
but we much more often apply it\o the laying hold, the 
seizing or catching, of something set before our minds to be 
received ; and ^ve even speak of an apprehended calamity, 
as if our anticipations reached out and laid hold upon that 
which has not yet come, and ipay never c6me, upon us. 
Sympathy is good Greek for 4 companionship in suffering ; 3 
but it' we say that two wounded men on neighbouring pallets 
sympathize , wo refer, not to their physical distress, but to 
that unselfish emotional pain with which .every noble heart, 
forgetting so fa r its own griefs, is touched at the sight of 
another’s. To possess is 4 to sit by, to beset ’ (like the Ger- 
man equivalent, besitzen). When we employ the phrase 44 1 
propose to discuss an 'important subject,” of what a medley 
<if metaphors should we be guilty, if we had not forgotten 
the etymological meaning of the terms we use ! To propose 
is 4 to set in front ’ of us ; to discuss is 4 to shake to pieces ; * 
a subject is a thing 4 thrown under,’ something brought under 
our notice ; important means 4 carrying within ’ — that is, 
having a content, not empty or valueless. 

This subject admits of easiest and most abundant illustra- 
tion from the Latin side of our language, because so large a 
•hare of our abstract phraseology comes to us from Latin 
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sources ; yet our G-ermanic words are full of the sainfc kind 
of meaning. One of our commonest intellectual terms, 
understand , is also one presenting an exceptionally bold and 
difficult figure : as if to ‘ stand beneath ’ (or perhaps, accord- 
ing to the older meaning of under y to ‘ stand in the midst 
of’) a thing were to take such ^ position of advantage with 
regard to it that it could not help disclosing to us its secrets- 
Forget is the opposite of get , and means to ‘ fail to get,’ or, 
having gotten, to lose again from posseSsion. In4;his latter 
sense the language seizes upon it, but arbitrarily restricts its 
application to a mental possession, and makes the compound 
signify 4 to lose from memory ’ only. I get my lesson, and 
forget it again ; but the fortune I haci once gotten I have by 
310 means forgotten , when an unlucky venture has made it 
slip from my hands. For gibe has had a somewhat similar 
history. It signifies primarily to ‘ give up.’ I forgive a 
debt (in phraso now antiquated) when I magnanimously 
yield it up to him by ^fhom it is due, waiving my claim 
against him on account of it : \ forgive an offence when in 
like manner I voluntarily release the offendef from obliga- 
tion to make amends, from liability to penalty, for it. It is 
only by what mis originally^a blunder of construction *hat# 
-we now talk of forgiving the offender, as well as the offence 
— a blunder like that which we have made in the treatment 
gf more than one other word : for instance, in please and like ; 
we said “if you plec^st,” “ if you likef i. e. ‘if ^t please you,’ 

‘ if it like you,’ until we forgot t^bat the gow was object of 
the verb used impersonally, and, apprehending it as subject, 
began to say also “ if I please,” “ if they like and again, 
in reproach , which means strictly to Approach again,’ to 
bring up anew before a person what he would fain forget, 
and, until its etymology was forgotten, took for direct object 
the offence, and for indirect the offender ; as, “ I reproached 
to my friend his fault.” Befall is ‘fall upon;’ but, if 
some unlucky person is crushed under the ruins of his 
dwelling, we speak, not of the house, but only of the acci- 
dent, as having lef alien him. Bight is ‘straight, direct;* 
wrong is ‘ wrung, twisted; ’ queer is ‘ crosswise ’ — and so on* 
through the whole list of, words of the same kind. 
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There is a large a»d important class of words, the history 
of whose development of meaning illustrates, not so much 
an elimination ofc the physical element, a transfer from a. 
sensible to aijt intellectual use, as an effacement of signifi- 
cance, a fading^out of distinctive colour, a withdrawal of sub- 
stantiality, a reduction to the expression of relation rather 
> than of quality. Take as an instance the preposition of 
already referred to as having been, not long since, undis- 
tinguished from off, in either form or meaning. Off still 
retains its distinct physical sense, of removal in place ; it 
means ‘from, away from, forth from;’ in of, we have 
attenuated this original idea of removal, procedure, derivation, 
into the most general and indefinite one of possession, 
appurtenance, connection : we say the top of the mountain, 
though tjhe former is not off, Ifut on, the latter; we say the 
father of the boy, as well as the son of the man ; we say a 
sword of steel, pride,*?/ birth, the time of Moses, the city of 
Athens, and so on. For x from ^fore, 6 in front of,’ has 
passed through a process closely similar. Also (A.-S. eaU 
swa) was made up of all and so, and meant £ altogether thus, in 
just that way, in like wi$e;’ now’, like the abbreviated form 
t of the last expression, likewise, it simply adds a circumstance 
coordinate with one already mentioned ; it is hardly more 
than a particle of connection. As, as was pointed out 
above, is a mutilated form of the same word, with its demon 
strative meaning usually converted into* a relative : the act 
of apprehension which, in phrase like “he is as good as ho 
is gfeat ” (that is, ‘ he is in that degree or manner good in . 
which degree he is great’), attributes a demonstrative sense 
to the former as, and a relativp to the latter, is not less arbi- 
trary than the one which attributes* in “ the more, the 
merrier ” (that is, c in what degree more, in that degree 
merrier’), a relative sense to the former the , and a demon- 
strative to the latter. All those relative words which bind , 
the parts of a sentence together into an organic whole, 
instead of leaving it a congeries of independent clauses, are 
&f like origin, coming by a gradual change „ of meaning from 
>words originally demonstrative or interrogative. “ I knew 
that he was ill ” is hut an altered form of “ he was ill ; I 
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knew that” or “ I knew that thing : *iz. he was ill ;” “ we 
saw the man who did it” represents u who % did it? we saw 
the # man,” or “we saw the man [of whom the inquiry is 
made] who did i$ ? ” Than is historically the same word as 
then : “ he is mightier than I ” was once “ he is mightier, 
then (that is, next after him) U* Or is a contracted forth 
of other . The primary meaning of and is 'against;’ the 

simpler form of the latter, again , has made at least par- 
tially the same transition to a connectfve. Our articles are 
of quite modern development ; an or a is the numeral one ; 
the is the demonstrative that . We saw sometime since how 
head has come to stand for ‘ individual ;’ the butcher talks 
of “ twenty head of sheep,” as if lhat part of the animal 
were not the least valuable from his point of view. Hand 
is similarly applied: “the head-carpenter and his twenty 
hands” if it do not describe one Briarean individual, ought 
at least to designate only eleven persons ; but in our usage it 
denotes twenty-one. Jr^en thejpeculiarly corporal w r ord body 
has been spiritualized, in somebody , anybody , “ if a body meet 
a body” and so on : to say “ nobody was present ” is equi- 
valent to saying “not a soul was # there,” and would be true, 
however many* corpses, or feasts, or bodies metallic, iiuirj, 
or aeriform, might have been within cognizance. The verb 
% grots signifies properly ‘to increase, to change from smaller 
•to larger,’ but we often use it in the simple sense of gradual 
change, of ‘ becoming,’ and say to grow thin oij small, to grow 
tired. By a farther extension of the same process, the verb 
which in our whole family of languages originally medht ‘to 
grow ’ (Sansk. bhd, Greek phuo) has in many of them passed 
through the idea of ‘ becoming ’ to th&t of ‘ being ’ simply 
the Latin fui, our be, been, are ifrs descendants. Indeed, our 
substantive verb to be, the most bodiless and colourless of all 
our words, the mere copula between subject and predicate, 
i is made up of the relics of several verbs which once had a 
distinct physical significance : be and been, as just noticed, 
contained the idea of ‘growing;’ am, art, is, and are, tha# 
of <‘ sitting was and were, that of ‘dwelling, abidiq^.* 

♦ I connect, namely, the root as with as, ‘ sitting 1 / as being most probably 
a different form of the same original. Others conjecture the primitive signi-* 
fication to have been that of ‘ breathing* 
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The corresponding vqrb in modern Trench is partly filled up 
fftre, itais , etc) from the Latin stare , 4 to stand.’ 

Nolj only are certain words thus stripped by the users and 
makers of language of the substantial meaning with which 
they once were invested, but phrases are also formed, of two 
or more words, and applied to uses widely remote from those 
which their constituents more generally and properly sub- 
serve. An event, w e say, takes place , or comes to pass ; a 
young man turns out ill ; his foibles are tellingly hit off, or 
tajeen off ; though they had seriously fallen out, they made up 
their quarrel, and a good understanding was brought about 
between them ; they gave up further attempts ; at every new 
turn, he was headed off afnew ; I was put up to it, but w r oefully 
put upon , and shall put up with such treatment no longer ; 
don’t take on so, my good fellow — and so on indefinitely. 
Phrases sucli as these are abundant in every part of language, 
and are of every kind and degree of removal from literalness : 
in some, a moment’s reflection poifl^s out the figure or the 
implication w r hich has led the way to'thcir establishment in 
current use ; ir others, the transfer has been so distant, and 
some of its steps so bold or so obscure, that even a careful 
investigation fails fully to show us how it has been accom- 
plished. In phrases, as is w r ell knowm, consists no small 
part of the idiom of a language ; use determines, not merely 
the significance wdiich each word shall bear, but how it shall 
be combined with other words, in ordqr^to something more 
than intelligibility — to expressiveness, to force, to elegance 
of style. 

All w r ord-making by combination, as illustrated in the last 
lecture, is closely analogous with phrase-making : it is but 
the external and formal unification of elements which usage 
has already made one in idea. The separate and distinctive 
meaning of the tw'o w r ords in take place is as wholly ignored 
by us who use the expression as is that of the two in break- 
fast ; that we may allow ourselves to say he breakfasted, but 
#ot it takeplaced , is only an accident ; it has no deeper 
ground than the arbitrariness of conventional usage. To 
hit off is as much one idea as doff (from do off), to take on as 
don (from do on), although we are not likely ever to fuse the 
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two former into single words, like the two latter. It 
clear that, as formerly claimed, the significant content of 
words is more plastic than their extern®, form : while our 
language has nearly lost the habit, and so the “ power, as 
■#e call it, of making new vocables out of independent ele- 
ments, it is still able to combine and integrate the meanings 
of such elements, to no small extent. 

But again, all form-making includes # as an essential part 
something of the same attenuation of meaning of*the forma- 
tive element, the same withdrawal of its distinctive sub- 
stantial significance and substitution of one which is rela- 
tional and formal, which we have been illustrating in the 
history of independent words. The ly of godly , homely , 
lively , and so on, no longer means ‘ like ; 5 still less dges 
that of fully , mostly , etc. In the ship of lordship , the inde- 
pendent word shape is no more to be recognized by its sig- 
nificance than by its finm. Even the ful of healthful and 
cheerful has been weakened i*i intent from ‘full of’ to 
‘ possessed of, characterized by.’ But there are other 
phrases which exhibit a closer resemblance and more in- 
timate connection with form-making than any hitherto cited. 
The d of lovef, as we hav® already seen, is by origiit thb 
imperfect did ; I loved means etymologically ‘ I did or per- 
formed a loving ; ’ the d has *been converted from an inde- 
pendent word into a formative element, indicative of past 
action, by being cxrihpounded with love , and thon, in the 
relation which it sustained toward that word, losing ifj dis- 
tinctive force and meaning, and assuming the value of a 
temporal modification merely. With the form I loved , now, 
the phrase I did love is virtually equivalent : it contains the# 
same elements, and they have the same logical value : the 
did is there for no other purpose than the rf, its hereditary 
representative, and is in idea, not less than the latter, a 
formative element ; it impresses a modification of temporal 
form upon the word with which it is connected, and has no 
other office. That it still maintains its grammatical standing^ 
as a separate word constitutes only a formal, not an essential^ 
distinction between the two equivalent expressions. So also 
with the verb have , by the ai<^ of which ye form othor of 
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our past tenses, and* of which the primitive significance is 
‘possession.’ It is easy to see how “I have my arms 
stretched out ” might pass into “ I have stretched out my 
arms,” or how, in such phrases as “ he has put on his coat,” 
u we have eaten our breakfast,” “ they have finished their 
work,” a declaration of possession of the object in the con- 
dition denoted by the participle should come to be accepted 
as sufficiently expressing the completed act of putting it 
into that condition ; ’the present possession, in fact, implies 
the past action, and, if our use of have were limited to the 
cases in which such an implication was apparent, the ex- 
pressions in which we used it would be phrases only. When, 
however, we extend the ( implication of past action to every 
variety of case — as in “ I have discharged my servant,” “ he 
hcfc lost his breakfast,” “ we * have exposed their errors,” 
Svhere there is no idea of possession for it to grow out of ; 
or with neuter verbs, “you have been in error,” “he has 
come from London,” “ they have go&e away,” where there is 
even no object for the have to govern, where condition, and 
not action, is expressed, and “you are been,” “he^ come,” 
“ they are gone ” would be theoretically more correct (as 
they are alone proper in German) — then wediave converted 
liave from an independent part of speech into a purely 
formative element. The same word, by a usage not less 
bold and pregnant, though of less frequent occurrence, we 
make to signify causation of action, as in the phrases “I 
will have him ‘well whipped for his impertinence,” “ he has 
his servant wake him every morning.” And, yet once more, 
we turn it into a sign of future action, with further im- 
plication of necessity, as in “I have to go to him directly.” 
'As is well known, the modern European languages which 
are descended from the Latin have formed their simple 
futures by means of this phrase, eliminating from it the im- 
plication of necessity : the Erench faimerai, ‘ 1 shall love,’ , 
for instance, is by origin ye aimer ai , i.e.fai a aimer , ‘ I have 
to love.* Nor is our own “I shall love” of different his- 
tory, for I shall means properly ‘ I owe, am under obliga- 
tion; * and the will of “he will love,” although we now so 
commonly employ it as the mere sign of futurity, conveys 
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the idea of ‘ wish, intent, determination* The Anglo-Saxon 
had no future tense, but habitually employed its present in 
the sense of both present and future ; vjp have strugk out, 
in our modern usage, a peculiarly rich synonymy of. ex- 
pressions for future action : there are the two already men- 
tioned, I will go, and I shall go, each of which is capable of 
use its simple future, or with a modal implication ; further, 

I have, to go, with the nearly equivalent I am to go ; I am 
going to go (to which the French adds the closely # correlative 
expression “ I am coming from going,” je mens d'aller, that 
is, ‘ I have just gone ’) ; I am on the point of going, and I 
am abo\it to go — with which is nearly allied the Hibernicism, 
I am after going, for c I have gonb.’ These phrases will 
illustrate the ease with whicli are found, in the resources of 
a rich ind flexible language, means of denoting a gi^en 
relation} the variety in which they may be produced, and 
the arbitrariness with which certain ones are selected for 
most frequent and famj^ar employment. 

An instance of a purely formal word of a different cha- 
racter is furnished us in the preposition to as “ sign of the 
infinitive.” The infinitive is originally and properly the 
yerbal noun, And, as a noun, should be governed bj ay 
preposition which the sense may require. The present usage 
of our language, however, fortyds this freedom of construction, 

! . assigns to the infinitive to as its almost constant accoin- 
iment. At fir^t, the to was only employed where it had 
proper significance, as in phrases like “ J hm here to help 
i,” that is, ‘in order to the helping him,’ “ lawful for him 
sat,” that is, ‘ to the eating ; ’ * now, no regard whatever 
had to this consideration, and, t» the apprehension of 
ry speaker of English, to is«as arbitrary and non-signifi^ 
t a sign of this form of the verb as is the ending en of 
German essen, or re of the Latin edere. 

Tet another class of words having the grammatical status 
independent members of the sentence, but the logical 

In Anglo-Saxon, him alyfede to etanne, ‘ allowed him unto eating/ 
he Anglo-Saxon putting the infinitive after to into a distinct dative cas« , 
rat leaving it uninflected 'fthen the object of a verb ; as in hi onyunnon 
- tan, 4 they began eating/ 
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value of formative elements, is exemplified in the preposition 
of as already noticed. The of in “ a crown of gold ” is 
equivalent to the adjective suffix en in “a golden crown ; ” 
that in “the son of the king” to the genitive ending s.in 
“ the king’s son.” j 

¥e have paid the more attention to this kind of wdrds, 
because of their importance in the history of language. 
Such shadowy and half- formal parts of speech as an and the , 
such quasi formative elements as do and have , as to and <f, are 
products of the development of language which by j their 
prevalence mark a distinct tendency, known as the “ analyti- 
cal,” and characteristic, in a greater or less degree, 0$ many 
of the modern tongues^ with which ours is relatedf. We 
shall have to take it into further account in connection with 
another department of our subject (see lecture seventh). 

Led us now look at a single example going to mow to 
wffiat a rich variety the processes of development of gleaning 
may lead among the derivatives of i ^ single verb. -jP ono, in 
Latin, signifies c put,’ or ‘ place,’ but we might well spend an 
hour in tracing* out all the store of ideas which it has b^en 
made in our language the means of designating. Somd of 
its uses we have inherited from the Latim; others were 
struck out during the later period of the French ; yet others 
have grown up on English soil ; and we are even now fair 
from having exhausted its capabilities of expression. Froik 
the uncompounded root como pose, a pos t er, position, with iU 
many applications, post, with its still more various am: 
special, uses, posture , positive , and so forth. Then, as com* 
bined with prefixes, for the most part significant merely of 
place and direction, it, gives us an apposite remark ; apposi 
y tion of nouns ; component parts ; composure of mind ; a grea 
composer ; compositions and declamations ; a composing- stick 
cowpostf-heaps ; compound interest ; to compound a felony ; 1 
deponent verb ; the deponent saith ; a deposed king ; deposi 
tions from water ; a school-book depository ; removal of the 
deposits ; a railway depot ; an exponent of democratic princi- 
ples ; to expose a fraud ; exposed to attack ; clear exposition^ 
of a hard text ; a lawn with southern exposure; an imposing , 
figure; imposts and customs; miserable impostor; consecrated} 
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by imposition of hands ; to impound stmy cattle ; an imposing - 
stone ; all his disposable forces ; disposed to sleep ; an amiable 
disposition; the prima donna is indisposed ; troops disposed 
in three lines ; God disposes ; a worthy opponent ; the house 
opposite; member of the opposition; divine interposition ; he 
proposed to her ; fifth proposition , first book ; propounded for 
admission ; locked in sweet repose ; to repose confidence ; 
what do you purpose ? he did it on purpose ; . an effect sup- 
poses a cause ; at least, I suppose so J a supposititious heir ; 
and so on. Here is but a selection from among the multi- 
tude of expressions for heterogeneous conceptions which 
have grown out of the sign for the simple idea of 4 putting ’ 
or 4 placing ; ’ but, though a striking, they are not an ex- 
ceptional instance of the manner in which linguistic usage 
deals with all the material <tf language. As new experiences 
are met with, new deductions drawn, new opinions formed, 
new mental combinations made, new products brought forth, 
new existences disco^ted, language finds no difficulty in 
enlarging itself to represent them. The material which lies 
most conveniently at hand, even if it be ifbt very near, is 
seized and applied to the purpoge : that which was general 
is individualized ; that whjeh was individual is generalize^ ; 
the concrete becomes the abstract; every variety of meta- 
phor, of elliptical and pregnant expression, is resorted to, and, 
however bold and even startling at first, sinks by degrees to 
the level of ordinary prosaic appellation ; and delicate shades 
of meaning are distinguished by the gradual separation of 
words at first equivalent. The multiplicity of these clfanges, 
and the variety of their results, our examples have been 
wholly inadequate to set forth witlf any fulness or conu> 
pleteness ; only enough has be^n said to bring to light the 
leading facts and principles, to show what a fertile power of 
modification and adaptation is inherent in our speech, and 
that, in seeking and finding names for individual objects of 
conception, it is restrained within no narrow limits of action. 

It must not fail to be observed that these processes of 
word-making, of names-giving, in all their variety, are not, 
in the fullest sense, consciously performed : that is to say,, 
they are not, for the most part, premeditated and reflective. 
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There may be found $mong them, indeed, every degree of 
reflection, sometimes rising even to full premeditation. 
When ,there is fir^t brought to the knowledge of a com- 
munity some new substance or product, either natural or 
artificial, some result of invention or discovery, some process 
formerly unknown, people ask themselves deliberately 
“ what shall we call it ? ” and it is by a conscious effort 
that they devise and assign its appellation — there being, at 
the same tifne, an unconscious part to the process ; namely, 
the manner in which their selection is guided and de- 
termined by the already subsisting usages and analogies of 
their speech, and by the limitations of their intelligence. 
The zoologist, the chemist, the geologist, when they want 
a new technical term or distinctive name, go of set purpose 
to such sources as their Greek and Latin dictionaries, or 
search out local or personal associations upon which to 
found their choice ; they con over the various distinctive 
qualities or accidental circumstance^ K of the thing to be de- 
nominated, and weigh the capabilities and advisabilities of 
the case as deliberately as does the father when deciding 
after which rich uncle, or what noted public character, he 
shal^have his son christened. Sometimes the scientific man 
has put upon him the task of ''devising a terminology, as 
well as a nomenclature — as wa,s the case with those French 
chemists, at the end of the last century, who fixed the 
precise scientific meaning to be thenceforth signified by a 
whole apparatti^ of formative elements, of suffixes and pre- 
fixes :< for example, in sulphur et, sulphuric , sulphurous , sul- 
phate, sulphite , sulphide , bisulphate, sesquisulphide , and so on. 
This is, indeed, of the nature of an artificial universal lan- 
guage, built up of precise, . sharply distinguished, and in- 
variably regular signs for the relations of ideas — such a lan- 
guage as some have vainly imagined it possible to invent and 
teach for all the infinitely varied needs of speech, and for 
the use of the whole human race : the chemical terminology 
is, in its own sphere, of universal applicability, and is 
adopted by chemists of various race and native tongue. But 
human language is not made in this way. The most im- 
portant and intimate part of lingi^tic growth, that which 
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.affects the vocabulary of general an4 daily use, learned by 
every child, used in the common intercourse of life, goes 
on in a covert and unacknowledged rmyiner ; it is # almost 
insensibly slow in its progress ; it is the effect of a gradual 
^accumulation of knowledge and quickening of insight ; it is 
wrought out, as it w T ere, item by item, from the mass of the 
-already subsisting resources of expression : the mind, familiar 
with a certain use of a term, sees and improves a possibility 
of its extension, or modification, or •nicer definition ; old 
ideas, long put side by side and compared, prompt a new 
one ; deductions hitherto unperceived are drawn from 
premises already known ; a distinction is sharpened ; a 
conception is invested with novel * associations ; experience 
suggests a new complex of ideas as calling for conjoint ex- 
pression. Speech is the work of the mind coming a 
clearer consciousness of its own conceptions and of their 
combinations and relations, and is at the same time the 
means by -which that qjfe arer consciousness is attained ; and 
hence, it -works its own progress ; its use teaches its im- 
provement ; practice in the manipulation of* ideas as repre- 
sented by words leads the way to their more adroit and 
effective management. A # vocabulary, even while undergo- 
ing no extension in substantial content of words and forms, 
may grow indefinitely in expressiveness, becoming filled up 
with new senses, its words and phrases made pregnant with 
deeper and more ^a^ied significance. It may do so, and it 
will, if there lie in the nature and circiyffstances of the 
people who speak it a capacity for such growth. The«speech 
of a community is the reflex of its average and collective 
capacity, because, as we have already seen, the community 
alone is able to make and* change language; nothing caffi. 
become a part of the common treasure of expression which is 
not generally apprehended, approved, and accepted. It is not 
true, as is sometimes taught or implied, that a genius or 
commanding intellect, arising among a people, can impress a 
marked effect upon its language — least of all, in the earlier 
stages of linguistic development, or amid ruder and more 
primitive , conditions (ff culture. No individual can affect 
speech directly except by separate items of change iu respect 
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to which he sets an ‘example for others to follow, and an 
example which will be followed in proportion as the. changes 
are accordant with® already prevailing usage and naturally 
suggested by it : the general structure and character of lan- 
guage are out of his reach, save as he can raise the common? 
intellect, and quicken and fertilize the minds of his fellows, 
thus sowing seed which may spring up and bear fruit in 
language also. If he attempt anything like innovation, the 
conservatism of the community will array itself against him 
with a force of resistance against which he will be power- 
less. The commanding intellect has much the better 
opportunity to act effectively in a cultivated and lettered 
people, inasmuch as his inciting and lifting influence can bo 
immediately exerted upon so many more of his fellows, and 
eveft upon more than one generation. 

Especially is it true that all form-making is accomplished 
by a gradual and unreflective process. It is impossible to 
suppose, for instance, that, iq conveKjng the adjective like 
into the adverbial suffix ly, there was anything like inten- 
tion or premeditation, any looking forward, even, to the final 
result. One step simply prepared tho way for and led to 
■apotWvr. We can trace the suecetsive stages oY the transfer, 
"but we cannot see the historical conditions and linguistic 
habits which facilitated it, or tell why, among all the 
Q-ermanic races, the English alone should have given the 
suffix this peculiar application ; why *tke others content 
themselves without any distinctive ' adverbial suffix, nor feel 
that tfleir modes of expressing the adverbial relation are less 
clear and forcible than ours. And so in every other like case. 
An aptitude in handling the elejnents of speech, a capacity 
to perceive how the resources of expression can be applied 
to formative uses, a tendency toward the distinct indication 
of formal relations rather than their implication merely — 
these, in their natural and unconscious workings, constitute 
the force which produces grammatical forms, which builds 
up, piece by piece, a grammatical system, more or less full 
and complete. Every language is the product and expres- 
sion of the capacities and tendencies of a race as bearing 
upon the specific work of language-making ; it illustrates 
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what; they could do in this particular .walk of human effort ; 
and the variety of product shows the difference of human 
endowment in this regard, even more strikingly tfyan the 
variety of the art-products of different peoples exhibits their 
diverse grade and kind of artistic power to conceive and 
execute. 

For, as has been already pointed out, and must here again 
be insisted on, every single act in the whole process of mak- 
ing words and forming language, at every period pf linguistic 
development, has been a human act. Whether more or less 
deliberately performed, it was always essentially of the same 
kind; it was something brought about by the free action of 
men. Its reasons lay in human circumstances, were felt in 
human minds, and prompted human organs to effort. ISTo 
name was ever given save «is a man or men apprehended 
some conception as calling for expression, and expressed it. 
Every idea had its distinct existence before it received its 
distinctive sign ; the ought is anterior to the language 
by which it is represented. TTo maintain the opposite, to 
hold that the sign exists before the thing signified, or that 
a conception cannot be entertained without the support of a 
word, would be the sheerest folly ; it would compel jas Jo 
assert that galvanism could not be recognized as a new form 
of natural iqrce, hitherto ur^lescribed, until its discoverers 
had decided what to style it ; that Neptune was not visible 
in the astronomer’ ^ glass till it had been determined after 
which of the Grecian divinities it should be^christened ; that 
the spinner’s mule and jenny were not built till the irFVentor 
had chosen a name for them ; that the aniline colours made 
upon the eye no impressions distinguishable from those of 
hues long familiar until the battle-fields had been pitchecL 
upon whose names they should bear ; that the community 
had no appreciation of the frequent tediousness and imper- 
tinence of official forms until they had agreed to call it red 
tape ; that the human race did not see that the colour of 
growing things like leaves and grass w r as different from those 
of the clear sky, of blood, of earth, of snow, until, from the 
name for growing, they had worked out for it a name green , 
as well as, by some similar process, like names for the 
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others. Men do not day up in store a list of ideas, to ba 
provided with spoken signs when some convenient season 
shall come ; nor d© they prepare a catalogue of words, to 
which ideas shall be attached when found: when the thing 
is perceived, the idea conceived, they find in the existing 
resources of speech the means of its expression — a name 
which formerly belonged to something else in some way 
akin with it ; a combination of words, a phrase, which per- 
haps remains a phrase*, perhaps is fused into, or replaced by, 
a single word. Thus, for example, men were proposed in 
ancient Rome for the free suffrages of their fellow-citizens, 
and were, without difficulty, variously described as such, 
before any distinctive appellation for one in such a plight 
had been established ; but the fortuitous circumstance that 
Roihan usage required those who were openly seeking office 
to be candidates, i dressed in white ( Candidas ),’ led by degrees 
to their designation, pregnantly, as candidate ; and now, 
through nearly the whole civilized wY+ld, he who aspires to 
election or selection to any place or station is styled a 
candidate . 1 

Thus it is that the reason why anything is called as wo are 
accustomed to call it is a historical reason; it amounts to 
this : that, at some time in the past — either when the thing 
was first apprehended, or at some later period — it was con- 
venient for men to apply to it this name. And the principal 
item in this convenience was, that certain other things were 
already named so and so. Until we arrive at the very 
beginnings of speech (the character and origin of which must 
be reserved for discussion at a later period of these lectures), 
every name comes, by combination, derivation, or simple 
transfer of meaning, from soihe other name or names : men 
do not create new words out of hand ; they construct them 
of old material. At the time and under the circumstances, 
then, when each term acquired its given significance, the 
possession of certain other resources of expression, combined 
with certain usages of speech and habits v of thought, and 
influenced by external circumstances, caused men’s choice to 
fall upon it rather than upon any other combination qf 
sounds. Thus every word has its etymology or derivation, 
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and to trace out its etymology is to follow up and exhibit its 
transfers of meaning and changes of form, as far back and as 
completely as the nature of the case allows. To *ecur to 
our last example — candidate is the modern abbreviated form 
,of candidatus , participle of the (implied) Latin derivative 
verb candidare , 4 to whiten,’ from Candidas , 4 white ; ’ and the 
historical circumstance which suggested its selection and 
application to its purpose has been pointed out. Candidm 
is itself a derivative adjective, coming from the.verb candeo , ' 
which means 4 to shimmer, to shine ; ’ it designates properly a 
glittering or sheeny white. We have this also in our lan- 
guage, little altered in form, as the word candid ; but, though 
it may be found here and there in old authors employed in 
its sensible, physical signification of 4 white,’ it has in our 
ordinary use been transferred, by a figure of which eve:ty one 
appreciates the naturalness, to indicate a mental quality, 
freedom from bias or prejudice, from dissimulation, from 
deceit — those dark sji^des and spots on a character. Few 
of us ever think of a connection of idea between candid and 
candidate ; and the less, as the position •indicated by the 
latter word is by no means favourable to the development of 
the virtue expressed by t]je former. The verb candeo^wo gre 
able to trace one or two steps farther back, through caneo and 
canus , to a root can , which signifies 4 shining;’ this, to our 
analysis, is an ultimate fact, beyond which we cannot at 
present penetrate • 

But, while words thus have their historical grounds, while 
the etymologist can explain how they came to receive the 
value which we attribute to them, we must beware of ascrib- 
ing too cogent or too permanent a ftfree to the etymological 
reason. It was not a necessary reason ; there was no 
element of compulsion in it. The Roman seeker for office 
might just as well have gotten some such name as proponent, 

4 proposer,’ or petent , 4 seeker,’ as the one by which he actu- 
ally came to be called ; either of these, it may be claimed, is 
more truly signif^ant than hmdidate , which expresses only a 
fortuitous circumstance of external garb, and was applicable 
to any one who shouTd choose to wear a white dress. All 
t|iat can bo said in reply is that the Romans were in fact. 
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guided by the fortuitous rather than th$ more significant 
circumstance to their selection of a name. So, also, the Latin 
word alhjis or the Germanic word white might have been ^ot 
less readily than candidus applied to designate the pos- 
session of candour ; only the language-makers, for reasons . 
which they themselves could not have explained, willed it 
otherwise. ' Among the various metaphors by which such a 
quality was signifiable and from time to time signified, this 
chanced to Ije the one r which established itself in frequent 
use, and of which the metaphorical origin was by degrees for- 
gotten. From among many possible expedients, it was the 
one pitched upon for filling this special need, for increasing 
in this direction the resources of expression. And then, 
when the expedient is once found, when the name is accepted 
by the community and installed in its office, the etymological 
reason becomes no longer operative ; the sole and sufficient 
authority for the use of the term is the common assent and 
custom. Individuals do not go on infinitely to repeat the 
act of transfer which first allotted a word to its use ; they 
establish a direct mental association between the idea and 
the sign, and depend upon that. As was pointed out in the 
first lecture (p. 14), the chifcl does not concern himself with 
questions of etymology when learning to talk ; the words 
which ho acquires he receives and employs implicitly, for the 
sole reason that those about him employ them. As he grows 
older, he will, in varying degree, according to his turn of 
mind, his general, culture, and his particular education, turn 
his attention to etymological inquiries, and please himself 
with tracing out why the words which he has learned or 
learns were elected to the office in which they serve him. 
Bht it is always a matter of reflection, of learned curiosity ; 
it concerns, not the general users of speech, but him who 
would study its history. To the greatest etymologist wdio 
lives, not less than to the most ignorant and unreflective 
speaker, the reason why he calls a certain idea by a certain 
.name is simply that the community in which he lives so call 
it, and will understand him when he does the same. It is 
quite worth while to know how candidate and candid came to 
mean as they do ; but our knowledge or our ignorance of their 
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etymology does not determine our use and understanding of 
the terms. It is, no doubt, an interesting and valuable bit 
of information for the physicist that galvanism was named 
after its first discoverer ; the fact is one of which no student, 
jio well-informed man even, should be ignorant ; but one may 
use the word galvanism as well for all practical purposes 
without ever having heard of Galvani ; and thousands do it 
every day. How few of those who talk about electricity are 
aware that it signifies by derivation £ the quality #f being like 
amber (Greek, elektron ),’ and has no better ground than the 
accidental circumstance that the first recognized manifest- 
ation of this potent force was the ^ower of attracting light 
objects exhibited by a piece of amber when rubbed ? And as 
to the etymological reason of elektron itself, as Greek de- 
signation of ‘ amber,’ it is irrecoverably lost. It is, however, 
far from being at our option to declare the etymology of 
electricity a paltry and insufficient one, and to resolve that 
we will have a name wlSfich shall denote some more essential 
quality of the force, and of wfiich we can trace the history 
back to the very beginning ; he would be Lfughed at for a 
fool who should attempt such a revolution ; a designation in 
the use of whkdi the community are agreed is good enough, 
for any one : it requires no other sanction. If the case were 
otherwise, if the right to usa a word depended in any man- 
ner on its etymology, then every human being would have to 
be an etymologist, jnpepared to render a reason, when called 
upon, for everything he utters. But, in fa#t, only the most 
skilled and practised student of his native tongue can Explain 
the history of any considerable part of its vocabulary ; and 
even his researches aro apt § to carry *him back through ii£ 
more than the latest stages of ito growth : the ultimate facts 
are out of his reach. 

We study, then, the history of words, not in order to assure 
> ourselves of our right to employ them as we do, but to satisfy 
a natural curiosity respecting the familiar and indispensable 
means of our daily intercpurse, and to learn something of 
the circumstances and character of those who established 
them in use. It is because every 'act of word-making is a 
^historical act, the work of human minds under the guidance 

a • 
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of human circumstances, that the investigation of language 
is an inquiry into the internal and external history of men. 
The results of such investigation are of the most varied 
character. Sometimes we find at the basis of a word a : mere 
blunder of philosophy, as when we talk about lunatics, as if 
we still believed the aberration of their wits to depend upon 
the devious motions of the moon (luna) ; or a blunder of 
natural history, as when we call our own native American 
feathered bjped a tmfcey , in servile imitation of that ill- 
informed generation of Englishmen, which, not knowing 
whence he came, but surmising that it might probably enough 
be Turkey, dubbed him 44 the Turkey fowl ; ” or a blunder of 
geography, as when we style our aborigines Indians , because 
the early discoverers of this continent set their faces west- 
ward from Europe to find India, and thought at first that 
they had found it. Copper, the magnet, 'parchment commem- 
orate for us the countries Cyprus, Magnesia, and Pergamos, 
whence those substances were first fought to the founders 
of our civilization. Manumit, like candidate, owes its exist- 
ence to a peculiar Eoman custom — of dismissing, namely, 
With a slap of the hand a slave made free. Money and mint 
(two different forms of the same original, mpneta, the one 
coming from the Erencli monnaie, the other from the Anglo- 
Saxon mynet) tell of Eoman superstition and Eoman con- 
venience : within the imperial city was raised a temple to 
Juno Moneta, 4 Juno the Monisher / in recognition of the 
supernatural Monitions the goddess had given them in certain 
crises of their history ; and in this temple, as it chanced, 
was set up the first stamp and die for coining money. We 
say calculate , because <the early Eomans reckoned by the aid 
bi little jpebbles {calculi). We ball a truckling and unscru- 
pulous parasite a sycophant , Decause it once pleased the men 
of Athens to pass a law forbidding the exportation of figs 
from Attica ; which, as is apt to be the case with such laws, 
was little more than a dead letter ; while yet there were 
found in the community certain mean fellows who sought to 
gain their selfish ends by blabbing, or threatening to blab, of 
those who violated it {suTco-phcmtei, 4 fig-blabber ’). We put 
on a 44 pair of rubbers” because, when that most multifariously' 
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.Valuable substance, caoutchouc, was first brought to us, we 
could find for it no better use than the rubbing out of 
pencil-ifiarks. A whole chapter of Jiterary history is 
included in the derivation of romantic from Rome : it teils of 
J;he rise of rude popular dialects, alongside the learned and 
polished Latin, in the various provinces of the Roman 
empire ; and of the rise of modern European fiction, written 
so distinctively in these dialects that it got its name from 
them ; and, finally, of the tone and style of fictitious writing, 
and the characters it deals with. In like manner, a chapter of 
religious history is summed up in the word 'pagan (literally, 

* villager ’) : it tells of the obstinate conservation of heathen- 
ism in the villages and hamlets under Roman dominion, 
when the cities had already learned and embraced Chris- 
tianity. And, once more, stave suggests a chapter in dThno- 
logical history : it tells of the contempt in which the Slaves 
or Slavonians of eastern and central Europe were held by the 
more powerful and cultivated Germans, and of the servitude 
to which so many of tliem were reduced. Several among the 
words we have thus instanced — as lunatto, candidate , ro- 
mantic , money — farther include, ^ s an essential part of their 
history, the career of one # great conquering and cryjliziqg 
power, the Roman, whose language, along with its knowledge 
and institutions, has been spread to every part of the globe. 
The etymology of moon, as signifying ‘ measurer,* has given 
us an interesting glimpse of the modes of thought of that 
primitive people who first applied this nan^e to the earth’s 
satellite, and to whom her office as a divider of times Vas so 
prominent among her attributes. And this is but one 
among innumerable instances in wh&h our conceptions of 
olden times and peoples are £uded, are made definite ancl 
vivid, by like means. To study the moral and intellectual 
vocabulary of any tongue is of high interest, and full of 
instruction as to the laws and phenomena of association 
which have led to its development out of the earlier signs 
for physical and sensible things : \^e are constantly brought 
to the recognition both of the unity of human nature, as 
shown by the general Resemblances which such study brings 
to light, and of the diversity of human character and circumr 

9 * • ' 
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stance, as exhibited in the etymological variety of corre- 
sponding appellations. In this capacity of language to yield 
to its historical investigator information concerning both the 
internal life and external history and circumstances of those 
who have made it what it is, lies, as was pointed out in the f 
outset of our inquiries, no small portion of the interest 
attaching to linguistic study. 

But etymological reminiscences, whilo thus of the highest 
value to hina who reflects upon language and examines its 
history, are, as regards the practical purposes of speech, of 
very subordinate consequence ; nay, they would, if more pro- 
minent before our attention, be an actual embarrassment to 
ns. Language would bd half spoiled for our use by the 
necessity of bearing in mind why’ and how its constituents 
hav(f the value we give them. The internal development of 
a vocabulary, too, would be greatly checked and hampered by 
a too intrusive etymological consciousness. All significant 
transfer, growth of new meanings, form-makfng, is directly 
dependent upon our readiness to forge'E the derivation of our 
terms, to cut loose from historical connections, and to make 
the tie of conventional usa^e the sole one between the thing 
B^gnifipd and its spoken sign. IV^uch the greater part of the 
resources of expression possessed by our language would be 
struck off at a blow, if a perceived bond of meaning between 
etymon and derivative were a requisite to the latter’s exist- , 
ence and use. Those, then, are greatly ip error who would 
designate by fhp name “ linguistic sense ” ( sprachsinn ) a 
disposition to retain in memory the original status and value 
of formative elements, and the primary significance of trans- 
ferred terms ; who would lay stress upon the maintenance 
of such a disposition, and regard its wane as an enfeeble- 
ment, a step downward toward the structural decay of lan- 
guage. On the contrary, the opposite tendency is the true 
principle of lively and fertile growth, both of the form and 
content of speech, and, as we shall see hereafter, it prevails 
most in the languages of highest character and destiny. A 
certain degree of vividness, of graphic and picturesque 
quality, it is true, is conferred upon d term which has been 
applied by a metaphor to a mental or philosophic use, by the 
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continued apprehension of the metaphor ; but vividness is a 
quality which is dearly bought at the expense of any degree 
of objective clearness, of dry and sober precision ; aftd it can 
always be attained, when really wanted, by new figures, after 
•old figures have become prosaic appellations. As we rise, 
too, in the scale of linguistic use, from that which is straight- 
forward and unreflective to that which is elaborate, pregnant, 
artistic, etymological considerations jn many cases rise in . 
value, and constitute an important element in flhat suggest- 
iveness which invests every word, giving it its delicacy of 
application, making it full of significance and dignity where 
another term, coarsely synonymous with it, would be tame 
and ineffective. A pregnant implication of etymologic 
meaning often adds strikingly to the force and impr^sive- 
ncss of an expression. Yet this is but one element among 
many, and its degree of consequence is, I am convinced, apt 
to be over-estimated. To recur once more to some of our 
former illustration s-^-while an allusion to the whiteness of 
soul signified in candid may touch and interest one whose 
classical education enables him to recognize and appreciate 
it, nothing b^it a joke or a conceit could well be extracted 
from the etymology of Candidate; while apprehend ^ffoftls 
possible ground for a use in which both the physical and 
intellectual meanings shall b # e clearly felt, the one enforcing 
the other, understand would lend itself to no such treatment. 
And most of our\vords are in the condition of candid , can - 
didate , and understand ; either, as in the c£se of the tgvo last, 
the etymology is trivial or obscure, or, as in the case of the 
first, it is within reach only of the learned, and cannot aid 
the general speaker and hearer. On the whole, a woid, 
both in its direct significance # and in its suggestiveness, is 
just what our usage makes it. Hardly any two vocables 
that we employ are more instinct with deep meaning, more 
untranslatable into other tongues, than home and comfort ; 
yet neither of them borrows aught from etymology ; the one 
signifies by derivation nothing more intimate than the place 
where one lives, the other, than the conferral of strength. 

( confortare ) ; nor has either an etymon in English, dis- 
coverable without curious research. It i$ true that fatherly, 
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brotherly , womanly have, to our apprehension, a greater 
depth and intimacy of significance than paternal , fraternal , 
feminine £ and so in itiany other like cases ; yet the part, of 
this which is due the perceived connection of the former 
with father, brother , woman is probably less than is usually* 
imagined ; the difference of the two classes consists much 
more in their character as Anglo-Saxon and as Latin respect- 
, ively, and in the more formal and learned use of the latter 
class, as is ifsual with the Latin part of our language, when 
Compared with the other. How independent of all etymolo- 
gical aid is our conventional sense of the meaning of the 
Words we familiarly use jnay be shown by a great variety of 
facts in our language. It is convenient to have the various 
conjugational and declensional parts of our verbs and nouns 
agree in form as in sense : where we say I love , to say also 
he loves , we love , they loved , having loved ; where we say man, 
to say also man's, men, men's ; yet we say I am, K he is, we are , 
they were, having been, and I+my,we,our,she and her, go and 
went, think and thought, and so on, without any sense what- 
ever of hesitation or difficulty. So, on the other hand, it 
gives us no manner of trouble to separate words which 
ought, *accor ding to the usual analogies of the" language, to 
stand in a near relation of meaning together ; however close 
may be their correspondence of 'form, it does not disturb the 
independent act of association by which we bind together 
each separate sign and its own conventional idea : take as 
instances home afnd homely, scarce and scarcely, direct and 
directly, lust and lusty, naught and naughty, clerk and clergy, 
a forge and forgery, candid and candidate, hospital and hospi- 
tality, idiom and idiocy , light , alight , and delight , guard and 
regard, approach and reproa&h, hold, behold, and beholden — 
and it would be easy to gather an indefinite list of such 
words. They furnish, indeed, only another illustration of 
that power of the mind over its instruments which appears 
in the facility and directness wherewith, as has been already 
pointed out, we select from among the various and often 
very diverse meanings of a single wor{l — such as kind, like, 
become } court , head — that one which the circumstances and 
the connection reguire. They help us to apprehend the 
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true relation of our speech to our thoughts, as being their 
•assistant and means of communication, not their director or 
indispensable accompaniment. 

' Our review of the processes constituting the life of lan- 
guage is now completed : in the next lecture, we shall go on 
to consider the circumstances which hasten or retard their 
action, and their effect in bringing about the separation of 
languages into dialects. 
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Varying rate and kind of linguistic growth, and causes affecting it. 
Modes of growth of the English language. Influences conservative of 
linguistic identity. Causes producing dialects ; causes maintaining, 
producing, or extending homogeneity of speech. Illustrations : history 
of f?,e German language ; of the Latin ; of the English. The English 
language in America. 


i* 

¥e "have, in the last two lectures, occupied ourselves with 
tracing out and illustrating by typical examples the chief 
processes of th&t incessant change, that linguistic growth, 
which marks a language living, as undergoing, in the 
npnds*nand mouths of a community, constant* adaptation to 
their needs, constant adjustment to their preferences and 
caprices. These processes, as we saw, have to do both with 
the external form of speech, its spoken and audible body, 
and with its internal content, its intended* .and apprehensible 
meaning. As regards the former, they appeared to be of 
two general kinds or classes : on the one hand, they partake 
of the nature of corruption and decay, consisting in the ab- 
breviation and mutilafion of exiting words, the wearing off 
of formative elements and -consequent loss of forms, the 
abandonment of old distinctions along with the means of 
their expression, the dying out of words and phrases from 
memory and use ; on the other hand, they are of the nature 
of growth, providing for the repair of this waste, and the 
supply of new additions to the resources of expression, by 
the putting together of old material into fresh combinations,, 
the elaboration of formative elements' out of words possess* 
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ing independent significance, and the application of accidental 
differences to the practical uses of significant distinction. 
And this external decay and growth is accompanied # by, and 
accessory to, a rich and ever-progressing development of 
ideal content, which deals at its will with all the material of 
speech, which contracts, expands, and transfers the mean- 
ings of words, which converts the physical and concrete into 
the intellectual and abstract, which produces variety out of 
sameness, and is never at a loss for means whereby to pro- 
vide with its suitable sign any fresh acquisition to the sum 
of things known, any new conception or deduction. In 
continuing at present our discussion of the life of language, 
wo have first to note the varying rdte at which the processes 
of growth go on, and to bring to light some of the circum- 
stances which affect their progress. ** 

The fact of variation in the rate of linguistic growth, it 
may bo remarked by way of introduction, is a very obvious 
one. Our own English has changed much less during the 
past two hundred and fifty years than during the like period 
next preceding ; and vastly less in the last five centuries 
than during the five which went before them. The German 
of the present day is not ^iore altered from the ancieyt tyj^e 
of Germanic * speech than was the English of six or seven 
centuries ago ; nor the Icelandic now current than the 
Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred and his predecessors. The 
modern Bomanic dialects — the Spanish, French, Italian, and 
the rest — have deviated far more widely irom the Latin of 
Cicero and Virgil than has the dialect of the Greeks from 
that of Cicero’s Hellenic contemporaries ; and they differ 
from one another not a little in the degree, as well^as in the 
mode, of their respective deviation. To go somewhat 
further from home, the Arabic of the Bedouin in this cen- 
tury is incomparably more nearly identical with that of the 
tribes through whose borders the children of Israel were led 
by Moses than is any one of our contemporary European 
tongues with its ancestor of the same remote period. And there 
are to be found upon the face of the earth dialects which are 
even now so rapidly changing that those who speak them 
would be unable to converse with either their ancestors 
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or their descendants across an interval of four or five genera- 
tions. 

Now, the particular modes and departments of linguistic 
change are so diverse that no one cause, or kind of causes, 
can affect them all, or affect them all alike, either to quicken 
or to retard them. But the plainest and most apprehensible 
influence is that which is exerted by change of external cir- 
cumstances, surroundings, mode of life, mental and physical 
activity, customs and habits ; and to this, accordingly, we will 
first direct our attention. How powerfully such causes may 
.act upon language will be best shown, perhaps, by imagining 
an extreme case. Suppose an illiterate English family to be 
cast away upon a coraf islet in the Pacific, and to be left 
there isolated through a succession of generations. How 
much-of our language would at mice begin to become useless 
to them ! All that is connected with variety of scenery, as 
hill and dale, as rock and river ; with diversity of season, of 
temperature, of skyey influences ; with w ealth of animal and 
vegetable life ; with multifariousness of experience, of occu- 
pation, of material, of production — and much more, which it 
is needless to specify. For a certain period, some part of 
tips n\}ght be kept alive by memory and tradition, but not 
for ever ; it would lose its distinctness before the mind, be- 
come shadowy, and by degrees idie out ; and its loss w'ould 
be facilitated by that stupefying effect which the climate and * 
mode of life, with their restricted limits and dull uniformity, 
would unavoidably have upon the mind ; vigour of thought 
and liveliness of sentiment would be likely to decline ; and, 
after the lapse of a sufficient period to allow these causes 
their full^eflect, the wealth of English speech might be re- 
duced to a poverty comparable with that of some among the 
present Polynesian dialects. But suppose, on the other 
hand,* a Polynesian family set down in the midst of a country 
like Iceland, amid magnificent and terrible scenery, amid 
varieties of nature innumerable, where hard labour and 
prudent forethought, tasking all the moral and physical 
energies of man, are needed to preserve life and make it en- 
durable — suppose them to be able to' bear and adapt them- 
jselves to this tremendous change, and how rapidly would 
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their language grow in names and expressions for objects, 
processes, experiences, emotions, relations ! 

This is but a magnified example of What is always and 
everywhere going on in language : it expands and contracts 
ill close adaptation to the circumstances and needs of those 
who use it ; it is enriched and impoverished along with the 
enrichment or impoverishment of their minds. We have 
already pointed out that the lowest and least educated classes 
of English speakers use not a tenth of the words which 
constitute to our apprehension the English tongue ; the re- 
duction, then, of the English people in its entirety to the 
condition of the classes referred to \^ould imply the utter ex- 
tinction of more than nine-tenths of its resources of expres- 
sion : and all declension of civilization, decay of natural 
vigour, intermission of instruction, tends, in its way and 
measure, toward such a result ; while, on the other hand, a 
race that is glowing in knowledge and rising in character 
makes its tongue richer and nobler at every step of its up- 
ward career. But it is needless to insist farther upon a 
truth so obvious : no one will think of denying that the con- 
tent of any language, in words ai*l phrases and their mean- 
ings, must correspond witlff and be measured by the lfiental 
wealth of the community to whom it belongs, and must 
•change as this changes. It* is but the simplest corollary 
'from the truth which we have already established, that men 
make their own lartg^iage, and keep it in existence by their 
tradition, and that they make and transmiff it for they: own 
practical uses, and for no other end whatsoever. 

A vastly more subtle and difficulty question is, in what 
shall consist the linguistic growth which change o£ circuit- 
stance demands, or to which drying character and choice 
impel : how far shall it lie in the accession or withdrawal 
of words and meanings of words, and how far in develop- 
’ ment or decay of linguistic structure ? It was pointed out 
in our first lecture that change of vocabulary, while it is the 
most legitimate and inevitable of any that a language under- 
goes, is also the least penetrating, touching most lightly 
the essential character of speech as the instrument of 
thought. And we saw later (p. 83) hqw such words as 
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photograph and telegraph are brought in and naturalized, 
fitted with all the inflectional apparatus which the language 
possesses, without any further consequences. Such, are 
mere additions to speech, which may affect the sum and 
aggregate valuo of its resources of expression, often to 
considerable extent, without modifying its organism, or alter- 
ing its grammatical form, its apprehension of relations and 
command of the means of signifying them. And yet, the 
same circumstances wffiich lead to the great and rapid develop- 
ment of a vocabulary — especially where it takes place out 
of native resources, and in a less conscious and artificial way 
— may have an indirect effect upon grammatical develop- 
ment also ; where so much change is going on, so much 
that is new coming into use, the influence will naturally be 
felt tfi some measure in every part of the language. Hints 
of such a possibility are discoverable even in the modem 
history of our own speech : graph , for exaipple, has been 
brought in as the final member of so many new compounds 
that it almost presents itself to the consciousness of English 
speakers as a fbrmative element, having a given office, and 
so constituting a part of t^e apparatus of English derivation; 
vhile«#m, though of ultimate Greek origin, and coming to 
us through the French, has become a thoroughly English 
suffix, admitting of the most familiar and extended applica- . 
tion in forming new words. So distinct, indeed, is our' 
apprehension qf the specific value of thft ending ism that we 
are able to cut k off and make an independent word of it, 
talking of a person’s isms, or of his favourite ism — as we also- 
speak, less familiarly, of ana, 1 personal reminiscence and 
anecdote/ or, in a ''half-humorous way, of the ologies r 
‘ branches of learned study .’" 1 

Ve cannot, perhaps, better illustrate this subject of the 
modes of linguistic change as determined in their respective, 
degree of operation by the influence of circumstances, than 
by briefly examining the way in which our own speech ia 
now adapting itself to the growing needs of its speakers. 
The call upon it for increase of expressiveness during the 
past century and at the present time has been and is hardly 
less than would have been that upon the dialect of our 
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imagined Polynesians in their new Ieejandic home. Doubt- 
less there was never before in the history of the world a 
time when men were accumulating with ^ich rapidity know- 
ledge of the past history and present constitution of the 
whole universe of created things — knowledge which is not, 
it is true, necessarily wisdom or virtue, but which can and 
ought to turn to both. A part, now, of this new knowledge 
— and a part of the highest importance to tho general com- 
munity — is such as calls for no ehangc»whatever [n language, 
because it consists only in the better understanding of things 
long since observed and named. However much astronomy 
and physics may teach us respecting tho sun and the planets, 
we continue to call them as of old ; tho words heat, cold , 
light, green, blue, red stand their ground in general use, not- 
withstanding the new vibratory theories, and the wonderful 
discoveries lately made in the spectrum of colours ; pudding- 
stone is pudding-stone, and trap is trap , now as before the 
geologist had explained the origin of either; substances still 
fall to the earth and rise and float in the air, even after the 
discovery of gravitation; rubbed amber and the loadstone 
attract, as they did ere men had heard of electricity and 
magnetism a^ cosmical forces, ^lliere is, and evidently in 
the nature of the case can be, no limit to the extent to which 
a language may thus become impregnated with clearer know- 
ledge and deeper meaning ; and it has been already pointed 
out (p. 21) that |he speech of different individuals at the 
same period may vary to almost any degree *n the implica- 
tion of these qualities, not less than the speech of the general 
community at different periods. Butin great part, also, the 
modern additions to knowledge havetoeen of such a sort as 
to demand the provision of a stpre of new signs : £hey hate 
included an immense number of new particulars, things 
before unobserved or confounded with others under the same 
> names, but which, being made the subject of distinct concep- 
tions, have come to require specific appellations, that men 
might communicate with one another respecting them. 
Even this want has in some measure been filled without 
external change of th^ language, by the internal development 
of its resources, as illustrated in the preceding lecture, by the 
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application of a not inconsiderable number of old words to* 
new uses. Whenever any branch of knowledge, any art or 
science, either originates or is extended and perfected, the 
naturarimpulse is always to subserve its new uses with' our 
old phraseology. The new classifications, substances, pro- 
cesses, products are not so unlike those already familiar to 
us that they may not be largely called by the same names, 
without fear of obscurity or error. Every technical vocabu- 
lary is thus made up to no small extent of the terms of 
. common life, more precisely or more pregnantly used. The 
botanist talks of leaves and jloivers ; but in either term he 
includes some things that the common man would exclude, 
and the contrary. Current , conductor , induction, in the 
mouth of the electrician, mean things of which he who 
kno^s nothing of physics has 119 conception. Many a man 
who is aware that cohere means ‘ stick together ’ would be at 
a loss to distinguish cohesion from adhesion. Atom , base, acid, 
salt , affinity , reaction , are but instances of the words innu- 
merable to which the chemist has given a new and special 
significance. Ip fact, the whole apparatus of common speech, 
as applied to the more definite and sharply distinguished uses 
of science, undergoes a kin'd of working-over a ( ud adaptation, 
vfhich*is of every degree, from su£h a conscious and artificial 
application as that of the word salt , used to express a large 
class of chemical compounds regarded as analogous with the 
substance formerly called by that name, down to such 
simple limitation or distineter apprehensio*n of the true force 
of a t^rm as is Kardly separable from that change of impli- 
cation without change of identity which wo have illustrated 
above, by reference to^f he words sun , heat , rise and fall, etc. 
The modVj of linguistic growth which we are now considering 
does, indeed, shade off into’ the former one, and is most 
nearly akin with it, in nature and in necessity. No language 
can possibly lose the capacity for it without losing its very 
life ; in some languages, as we shall see hereafter, it is com- 
pelled to do the whole work of linguistic adaptation, external 
growth being a thing unknown. 

In our own tongue, however, external growth, as repre- 
sented by the formation of new derivatives, and new combin* 
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ations of existing materials, is nqt altogether extinct, 
though reduced to a comparatively low grade of activity, and 
restricted in sphere. To its chief mode^ of action ye have 
already, in other connections, had occasion to refer. It 
consists mainly in what we have called the mobilization of 
our words, the application to them of those formative 
elements which still remain to us with capacity of living use, 
and by which we produce both inflections and derivative 
words, as we have need of them, increase of these our 
means of internal development is all but impracticable. Our 
most recent organically developed suffix is the adverbial end- 
ing ly, which has been found above so valuable in illustrating 
the general method of suffix-formatfon. Tet not a few ele- 
ments of Latin origin have won by degrees the right to play 
an active part in the making of new English words :«*such 
are the prefixes en , dis , re , the suffixes merit, ess , able , ous , ic y 
ize , ism, fy, and others ; nor, as we have seen, is the possi- 
bility even of farther additions to the list totally cut off. 
An instance of a rather artificial and abnormal extension of 
formative apparatus was afforded us by the* introduction of 
the chemical terminology referred to in the last lecture (p. 
122) ; the modern histor y of scientific nomenclatu^p pre- 
sents other similar cases ; and the exigencies of common use, 
directed by the custom and f authority of the learned, may 
yet cause some of these ingrafted elements to germinate 
and flourish as integral parts of the general system of speech. 
No such results are at all likely to follow /rom the combin- 
ation and integration of elements of our own proper lan- 
guage which are now independent. Of composition, as a 
means of enrichment of our vocabulaty, we make at present 
but a limited use : steamboat aryd railroad are familiar repre- 
sentatives of a class which, though not inconsiderable in 
numbers, forms a far less proportion of the modern growth 
in our tongue than in most others of its kindred. 

Such of the needs of language -making as are not supplied 
by us in the methods already noticed are satisfied by the 
borrowing of words from other tongues ; and thifr, as every 
one knows, is an expedient to which excessive resort is had 
in English. Our dictionaries have been filled up with 
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thousands upon thousands of Greek and Latin words ; and 
thousands more, too purely technical as yet to be admitted 
into the dictionaries, are current among certain classes of 
our community. The circumstances, external and internal, 
which give such prevalence among us to this mode of lin 
guistic growth, are many and various. First among them, 
w r e may refer to the scantiness of our formative apparatus, 
and the indisposition to an extensive production of new com- 
pounds which characterizes our speech : these limitations to 
the capacity of internal development compel a recurrence 
to external wealth. Then, the combination into which our 
originally Germanic dialect was forced, by jmessure of his- 
torical conditions, with the Romanic tongue of the conquer- 
ing Normans, while it brought immediately into general use 
a hoSB of terms of classical origin, opened the door for their 
indefinite multiplication, by creating analogies to which 
they could attach themselves, giving them such support in 
popular usage as took away the strangeness of aspect which 
they would else have had. Yet it is true that the words of 
common life, th else which every English-speaking child learns 
first and continues to use, oftenest, are overwhelmingly of 
^nglorSaxon origin, arc Germanic : Latin amFGreek deriva- 
tives come in abundantly with culture, learning, special 
scientific training. And this explains in part the modern 
preponderance of such derivatives. The knowledge which 
they are introduced to represent is of r a learned cast, not 
interesting in its- details the general community of English 
speakers, nor accessible to them ; belonging, rather, to a 
special class, which feels itself more closely united by bonds 
of comnvmity with like classes* in other nations than with 
the mass of its own countrymen. There is a fellowship, a 
solidarity, among the chemists of Europe and America, for in- 
stance, which makes them name things on principles accepted 
among themselves, and out of languages known alike to them 
all, rather than out of the stores of expression, and in accord- 
ance with the usages, of their own vernaculars. It is doubt- 
ful whether any language that ever existed could have made 
provision healthily, from its own internal resources, for the 
expression of that infinite number of new particulars which 
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modern science has been pouring in of late upon the general 
a gg re S a ^ e knowledge. Think, for example, of the per- 
plexity of the naturalist who returns from an exploring tour 
witli a thousand new species of plants and animals, if he 
jvere compelled to devise vernacular designations for them 
all ! And how useless the effort ! They will remain for 
ever unknown to nineteen twentieths, perhaps, of those who 
speak his speech, and if one or another of them should ever . 
become introduced to general knowledge, they would easily 
enough acquire familiar names. No modern language, then, 
whatever its superiority to the English in the capacity of 
internal growth, attempts to fill such departments of expres- 
sion otherwise than by borrowing from the Latin and Greek, 
happy in the possession of stores so rich, so accessible, and 
so manageable, to draw u$on. The names of animal and 
vegetable species, of their parts and specific differences, of 
mineral elements and compounds, of processes and relations, 
and so forth, are Latin or Latipic through the whole civilized 
w^orld. If the German is more inclined to favour terms of 
native growth, and for hydrogen, oxygen , acid * bays “ water-sub- 
stance ” (wasserstoJF ) , “ sour-subgtance ” (sauerstojf ) , “sour- 
ness,” (saur (? and the like, it may be seriously doubtfd 
whether the gain is of appreciable value. We have seen how 
little the act of association which binds together idea and sign 
, is dependent upon the aid of etymological suggestiveness; and 
the forcing of a great variety of new specific, meanings in a 
brief space of time upon the old material of a tongue may 
make quite as much for confusion as for intelligibility and 
vividness of expression. It is comparatively easy for a com- 
munity to provide out of it^p vernacular resources of speech 
for that Ordinary growth of •knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom which comes in the main by the working over of 
conceptions already acquired and named, and only in lesser 
, degree by the apprehension of new particulars ; but w r o have 
only to rejoice that our language is by fortunate circum- 
stances saved from a strain which the present conditions 
of our culture would otherwise have put upon it, and which, 
is more severe than any living tongue has ever been obliged 
to endure. 


10 
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But even things of the most common use and knowledge 
come to bear with us designations of learned and artificial 
make. A certain showy flower, introduced not very long 
ago by learned intervention to the parterres of the wealthy, 
but now found in every poor man’s garden, and almost as c . 
familiar as the sun-flower or the rose, is known only by the 
name dahlia , given it by its botanical describer in honour of 
an earlier botanist, Dahl. The telegraph , a scientific device, 
keeps its foreign scientific title, not in our own country only, 
but all over the globe, although it has become an institution 
almost as universal and indispensable as the post. A sub- 
stance over whose discovery and application no small part of' 
our community has gone wild within the past few years, has 
not retained its honest English appellation of rock oil , 
or mineral oil , but has accepted from the learned the equiva- 
lent Latin name petroleum , and is so called by millions who 
have no knowledge whatever of the derivation and meaning 
of the term. The influence o^ the learned class in the pro- 
cess of English names-giving has been for many centuries a 
growing one, and has now become greatly predominant; and 
with it has grown, somewhat unduly, the introduction of 
classic evord and phrase, to supplement, or even to replace, 
native English expression. There is a pedantically learned 
style which founds itself on the* Latin dictionary rather than 
the English, and discourses in a manner half unintelligible 
except to the c^ssically educated : but this is only the fool- 
ish exaggeration cf a tendency which has become by degrees 
an integral part of English speech. To draw in like manner 
upon the resources of any other tongue (as, for instance, 
upon the*German) wodid be a fyult of a very different cha- 
racter — a pure impossibility, an intolerable affectation, 
because unsupported by anything in the previous usages of 
our mother-tongue. ^ 

We see, then, that the most obvious and striking peculi- 
arity of English linguistic growth, the wholesale imputation 
of foreign terms, is one by which it differs only ii$ degree 
from other linguistic growth, ancient and modern, and that 
this degree of difference is explained by the circumstances 
of the case — the learned character of much of the knowledge- 
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demanding representation, the sluggishness of the native 
processes of word-formation, and the presence of numerous 
words of classic origin in our familiar* speech ; all which 
circumstances have begotten and fostered a habit of resorting 
giore and more for the supply of new needs to the accessible 
and abundant stores of classical expression. The determining 
causes are wholly historical. The inaptness for internal de- 
velopment, the aptness to borrow, which distinguish our 
language from others of Germanic origin, are both mainly 
traceable to the Norman invasion. In consequence of that 
event, the Anglo-Saxon was for a time in danger of extinc- 
tion, or of reduction to the rank of a vulgar patois . Political 
conditions, severing Anglo-Norman interests from those of 
the continent, and originating a common English feeling in' 
the whole population, notwithstanding its diverse elements, 
led to a fusion of Norman-French and Saxon-English, instead 
of a displacement of the latter by the former: but, when the 
new tongue came forth, it wa^ found shorn of much of its 
grammatical power, greatly altered in its forms and modes 
of construction. The purity and directness of linguistic 
tradition had been broken up ; Jthe conservative influence 
exercised upcfa the foundation-language by the cultivated’ 
class of its speakers had been for a time destroyed, and 
popular inaccuracies and corruptions allowed full sway ; a 
mode of speech was learned by considerable masses of a popu- 
lation to whose fatjirrs it was strange and tyirbarous ; the 1 
rest had admitted to their daily and familiar use a host of 
new words on which their old apparatus of inflection sat 
strangely : and this was the result. So is it likely ever to 
be, when the intermingling op. nearly £qual terms oft races (jf 
diverse speech issues in the elaboration, by mutual accommo- 
dation and compromise, of a new mixed dialect which all' 
shall learn and use alike. 

( We must be careful not to mistake the nature of the ; 
obstacle which prevents the liberal increase of our vocabulary 1 
by means of combination of old materials. It is wholly sub- 
jective,, consisting in our habits and preferences. There is 
hardly a compound formed in German, for example, which 
would not, if literally translated by an English compound, * 

10* ® ^ 
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be understood, and which we might not therefore imitate, if 
intelligibility were all that we had to consult in our word- 
making.o But we are obliged also to have in view the pre- 
possessions of the community ; and this is not a thing which 
they are used to and will approve. The whole process of 
language-making and language-changing, in all its different 
departments, is composed of single acts, performed by indi- 
viduals ; yet each act is determined, not alone by the needs 
of the particular case,*but also by the general usages of the 
community as acting in and represented by the individual ; 
so that, in its initiation as well as its acceptance and ratifi- 
cation, it is virtually the act of the community, as truly con- 
ventional as if men held a meeting for its discussion and 
decision. 

W£ have hitherto considered bhiefly the effect of circum- 
stances upon the growth of language, its enrichment with 
the means of designating new conceptions and representing 
new judgments. We have f also briefly to examine their 
influence upon linguistic decay, upon phonetic change and 
grammatical corruption. These, as has been already suffi- 
ciently pointed out, are thq result of the defective tradition 
of language ; by carelessness in the acquisition of words, or 
by inaccuracy in their reproduction, men change from 
generation to generation the cpeech which they transmit. 
It is evident, then, that everything which assists the accuracy 1 
of linguistic tradition tends to preserve* the phonetic and 
grammatical structure of language from alteration. Where 
epeecli is most unconsciously employed, with most exclusive 
attention to the needs and conveniences of the moment, with 
least regard to its inherited usages, there its changes are 
• rifest. Any introduction of the element of reflection is con- 
servative in its effect. A people that think of their speech, 
talk about it, observe and deduce its rules and usages, will 
alter it but slowly, A tendency to do this sometimes forms 
a part of a nation’s peculiar character, being the result of 
qualities and circumstances which it is well-nigh or quite 
impossible to trace out and explain ; but often it is called 
forth, or favoured and strengthened, by very obvious con- 
ditions; by admiring imitation of the ways and words of 
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them of old time ; by the possession of a traditional litera- 
ture ; but, most of all, by a recorded literature, the habit of 
wr^ing, and a system of instruction. Calture and education 
are the most powerful of all the forces which oppose lin- 
guistic change. The smallest conceivable alterative influence 
will emanate from one who has been trained to speak 
correctly by a conscious effort, and who is accustomed to 
write what he says almost as frequently and naturally as ho . 
speaks it. "Words, in their true form and ^independent 
entity, are too distinctly present to his mind for him to take 
part either in their fusion or mutilation. Hcnco the effect 
of literary culture is to fix a language in the condition in 
which it happens to be found, to assure to it the continued 
possession of the formative processes which are then active 
in its development, but to *eheck or altogether prevent its 
acquisition of any others ; to turn its prevailing habits into 
unalterable lgws ; and to maintain its phonetic character 
against anything but the most* gradual and insidious change. 

Thus far in the history of the world, this kind of con- 
servative influence has usually been active* only within the 
limits of a class ; a learned or priestly caste has become the 
guardian of the national literature and the conservator of the 
tongue in which it was written ; while to the masses of the 
people both have grown strange and unfamiliar. Deprived 
of the popular support, the cultivated dialect has at once 
begun to lose its vitality ; for no language can remain alive 
which is not answering all the infinitely*varied needs of a 
whole community, and adapting itself in every part to their 
changes ; it is stinted of its natural and necessary growth 
when it is divorced from general use and made the^ exclusive 
property of a class. Thus there come to exist among the 
same people two separate tongues ; the one an inheritance 
from the past, becoming ever more stiff and constrained, 
and employable only for special uses ; the other the pro- 
duction of the present, growing constantly more unlike the 
other by the operation of the ordinary processes of linguistic 
change ; full of inaccuracies and corruptions, if we choose 
to call them so, but also full of a healthy and vigorous life, 
which enables it finally to overthrow and^replace the learned 
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or sacred dialect of which it is the offspring. Such has been 
‘the origin and such the fate of all the learned dialects which, 
in various parts of the world, have been preserved as “ dead 
languages,” for the purposes of learned communication, after 
losing their character as the vernacular speech of a com. 
munitjr : for instance, the ancient Egyptian, long kept up for 
.sacred uses, and written in the hieroglyphic signs, after both 
language and letters had in popular use taken on another 
form ; the Zend, in the keeping of the ministers of Zoro- 
nster’s doctrine ; the Sanskrit, even yet taught in the Brah- 
manic schools of India, amid the Babel of modern dialects, 
its descendants ; the Latin, the common language of the 
educated through all Europe, for centuries during which 
the later forms of Bo manic speech, now the vehicles of a 
culture superior to that of Greece and Borne, were mere 
barbarous patois. Every dialect which is made the subject 
of literary culture is liable to the fate of th^ Latin ; aris- 
tocracy and exclusiveness tend to final overthrow, in lan- 
guage as in politics ; the needs and interests of the many 
are more important than those of the few, and must in the 
end prevail. True linguistic conservatism consists in estab- 
lishinguan educated and virtuous democracy, irf enlisting the 
whole community, by means of a thorough and pervading 
education, in the proper and* healthy preservation of the 
accepted usages of correct speech — and then in letting 
whatever change must and will come take its course. There 
is a purism which* while it seeks to maintain the integrity 
of language, in effect stifles its growth : to be too fearful of 
new words and phrases, new meanings, familiar and collo- 
quial expressions, is lfctlo less f^tal to the well-being of a 
spoken tongue than to rush into the opposite extreme. 

It is hardly needful to point out that these desirable con- 
ditions are much more nearly realized in the case of our 
modern cultivated and literary languages than in those of 
olden time, and that the former have, in all human proba- 
bility, a destiny before them very different from that of the 
latter. In the present constitution of society, among the 
enlightened nations of Europe and America, the forces con- 
servative of the general purity of language have attained a 
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development and energy to which qflly a distant approach 
was made under the most favourable circumstances in 
.ancient times. The conscious and reflective users qf speech, 
the instructed and cultivated, the writers of their thoughts, 
have become everywhere a class powerful in numbers as well 
as dominant in influence. Education, no longer confined 
to the upper layer, more or less pervades the whole mass of 
the people. Books are in every one’s hands, assimilating 
,-and establishing the written and spoken usages, of all. That’ 
form of the common speech in each country which has 
enlisted in its support the best minds, the sweetest and most 
sonorous tongues, is ever gaining ground upon the others, 
supplanting their usages, and profnising to become and to 
continue the true popular language. 

In America, the influences we have now been comfidering 
wear a somewhat peculiar form. On the one hand, the 
educated class nowhere else embraces so large a portion of 
the community, or has so vast a collective force ; on the 
other hand, and partly for this very reason, the highest and 
best-educated class have less power herecthan in the less 
democratic countries of the Old World : the low-toned party 
newspaper is too nlueh ^he type of the prevailingjiter^ry 
influence by which the style of speech of our rising gener- 
ation is moulding. A tendency to slang, to colloquial 
inelcgancies, and even vulgarities, is the besetting sin 
against which we # as Americans, have especially to guard and 
to struggle. To attain that thorough democracy which is 
the best life and vigour of language, to keep our ^English 
speech vivid with the thought and feeling of a whole people, 
we should not bring down the tone tod style of tfye highest, 
nor average those of all classes ; wo should rather lift up the 
lower to the level of the higher. 

Our review of the causes which determine the respective 
part played by the different processes of linguistic growth, 
and the rate at which they severally act, is far from being 
exhaustive. To treat the subject with thoroughness would 
require a treatise. Parts of it are of extreme subtlety and 
difficulty. Our attention has been directed almost solely to 
^external historical circumstances, those of which the effect 
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is mast easily $rac#d, hare but hinted here and there 

at the more recondite and, most potetot influences which are 
deep-sea$ed in the individual character of different tongues 
and the qualities ©f the people who speak them. That 
complex and intricate combination of native capacities and 
dispositions, acquired and inherited habits, and guiding 
circumstances, of which, in each individual community, the 
form and development of the common speech is a product, is 
‘ in no two communities the same, and everywhere requires a 
special and detailed study in order to its comprehension. 
Ethnologists are obliged, in the main, to take the differences 
of national character as ultimate facts, content with setting 
them clearly forth, not claiming to explain them ; and a like 
necessity rests upon the linguist as regards linguistic differ- 
ences * not only can he not account for the presence of 
peculiarities of character which determine peculiarities of 
speech, but even their analysis eludes his search ; they 
manifest themselves only in these special effects, and are not 
otherwise demonstrable. To ascribe the differences of lan- 
guage and linguib tie growth directly to “physical causes,’ ” to 
make them dependent on “ peculiarities of organization,” 
wjiethqy cerebral, laryngal, or othgr, is wholly' meaningless 
and futile. Language is not a physical product, but a 
human institution, preserved, perpetuated, and changed, by 
free human action. Nothing but education and habit limits 
' any umrf to the idiom in the possession o£-\yhieh he has grown 
up ; within the community of speakers of the same tongue 
' may readily be found persons with endowments as unlike, in 
degree and kind, as those which characterize the average men 
of distant o and diverse * races. Physical causes do, indeed, 
affect language, but only in two w r ays : first, as they change 
the circumstances to which men have to adapt their speech ; 
and second, as they alter men’s nature and disposition. 
Every physical cause requires to be transmuted into a motive 
or a mental tendency, before it can affect the signs by which 
we represent our mental acts. It is universally conceded 
that physical circumstances do produce a permanent effect 
upon the characteristics of race, internal as well as external, 
and so upon those, among the rest, which govern linguistic 
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development; but in ;f wh&£ measurq, at what rate, and 
through what details of change, is as yet matter of the widest 
; difference of opinion and the liveliest egntroversy. There 
are headlong materialists who pronounce man the slave and 
sport of nature, guided and controlled by the external forces 
amid which he exists, and who claim that his history may be 
explained and foretold by means of a knowledge of those 
forces ; when as yet they have not found out even the A-B- 
C of the modes in which human nature is molded by its 
surroundings. These men have their counterparts also 
among students of language. But, whatever may be hoped 
from the future, it is certain that at present nothing of value 
has been done toward showing hftw linguistic growth is 
affected in its kind and rate by physical causes. There is no 
human dialect which might *not maintain itself esseirtially 
unaltered in structure, though carried to climes very unlike 
those in which it had grown up, and though employed by a 
people whose culture and mode of life was rapidly varying ; 
emigration, often assumed to be the chief and most powerful 
cause of linguistic change, also often appears to exercise a 
conservative influence. And, on the other hand, a language 
may rapidly disintegrate, # or unci ergo phonetic traq^forn^- 
ation, or vary the substance of its vocabulary, without mov- 
ing from the region of its origin, or becoming the organ of 
# other conditions of human life. When linguistic scholars 
can fully account fo*‘ such facts as that the Icelandic is the 
most antique in form of the idioms of it| family, that the 
Lithuanian has preserved more of the primitive appanftus of 
Indo-European inflection than any other known tongue of 
modern times, that the Armenian has^become with ^difficulty 
recognizable as an Iranian dyilect, that the Melanesian, 
African, a!nd American languages are' the most changeful of 
human forms of speech — then, perhaps, they may claim to 
comprehend the circumstances that regulate the growth of 
language. 

The variation of language in space, its change from 
one region to another, is a not less obvious fact than its 
variation in time, its fchange from one epoch to another. 
The earth is filled with almost numberless dialects, differing' 
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from on© another in a greater or less degree, and some of 
them, at least, we know by historical evidence to be descend- 
ants of a commop original. This state of things finds its 
ready and simple explanation in the principles which ‘have 
been already laid down ; they will demand, therefore, but 
brief application and farther illustration. 

We have been speaking, when treating of the growth of 
language, of vital processes, as going on in the body of 
speech itself, like the process of fermentation in bread, or of 
the displacement and replacement of tissues in an animal 
organism. But we have been careful, at the same time, to 
bear in mind that the word “ process ” was thus used only in 
a figurative sense. EVtery item of chango which goes to 
make up the growth of human speech is ultimately a result 
of the conscious effort of human beings. In language, the 
atoms which 'compose the fermenting mass and the growing 
tissue are not inert matter, acted on by laws of combination 
and affinity, but intelligent creatures, themselves acting for 
a purpose. A process of linguistic growth, then, is only the 
collective effecty in a given direction, of the acts of a number 
of separate individuals, guided by the preferences, and con- 
trolled by the assent, of the community of which those indi- 
viduals form a part. And upon the joint and reciprocal 
action on language of the individual and the community ( 
depend all the phenomena of dialectic separation and co-* 
alescence. «> 

For, in the‘firgt place, it is evident that the infinite diver- 
sity ef character and circumstance in the intelligent beings 
who have language in charge must tend to infinite diversity 
in their^ action and it» products. Each independent mind, 
forking unrestrainedly according to its own impulses, would 
impress upon the development of speech a somewhat different 
history. It w'as shown almost at the beginning of our dis- 
cussions (p. 22) that no two men speak exactly the same* 
tongue : of course, then, they would not propagate the same. 
Each has his own vocabulary, his own pet words and phrases, 
his own deviations from the normal standard of pronunciation, 
*>f construction, of grammar ; the needs of each are in some 
degree unlike those of others ; his mind is somewhat differ- 
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ently impressed and guided by fee^ngs and experiences, 
differently swayed by the weight of existing analogies. Such 
tendency to variation is, to be sure, within comparatively 
nartow limits ; individual speakers of English would not, if 
\eft to their own devices, rush madly off toward a Choctaw 
or Kamchatkan model of speech ; yet its results are by no 
means imperceptible or insignificant ; it is like the variation 
of the separate individuals of a species of plants or animals 
in respect to traits of structure and disposition, .which, how- 
ever slow its progress, would finally, if suffered to accumu- 
late its effects, break up the species into well-marked 
varieties. Linguistic development is thus made up, as we 
may fairly express it, of an infinity*of divergent or centrifu- 
gal forces. 

But, in the second place, there is not wanting an effective 
centripetal force also, which holds all the others in check, 
•which resolves them, giving value to that part of each which 
makes in a certain direction, and annulling the rest : this 
centripetal force is the necessity of communication. Man 
is no soliloquist : he does not talk for his own diversion and 
edification, but for converse with his fellows ; and that would 
not be language which o^e individual alone should jindej- 
stand and be able to employ. Every one is, indeed, as we 
have already seen, engaged in his way and measure in modi- 
fying language ; but no one’s action affects the general 
speech, unless it i§ accepted by others, and ratified in their 
use. Every sign which I utter, I utter by # a voluntary effort 
of my organs, over which my will has indefeasible control ; 
I may alter the sign as I please, and to any extent, even to 
that of substituting for it some othei? wholly new s^gn; only, 
if by so doing I shock the sensg of those about me, or male 
myself unintelligible to them, I defeat the very end for which 
I speak at all. This is the consideration which restrains me 
from arbitrariness and license in the modification of my 
speech, and which makes me exert my individual influence 
upon it only through and by the community of which I am 
a member. If those who form one community do not talk 
.alike, and cannot understand one another, the fundamental 
and essential office of speech is not fulfilled* Hence, what- 
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ever changes a language may undergo, they must all he 
shared in by the whole community. The idiosyncrasies, the 
sharp apgles and jutting corners, of every man’s idiom must 
be worn off by attrition against those with which it com£s in 
contact in the ordinary intercourse of life, that the commop. 
tongue may become a rounded unit. This does not imply 
an absolute identity of dialect, down to the smallest details, 
among all the constituent members of a community ; within 
certain limits — whiclf, though not strictly definable, are 
sufficiently distinct and coercive to answer their practical 
purpose perfectly well — each one may be as original as he 
pleases : he may push his oddity and obscurity to the very 
verge of the whimsical ftnd the incomprehensible — or even 
beyond it, if he do not mind being misunderstood and 
laughed at; if his sense of his c own individuality be so ex- 
aggerated. that he is a whole community, a world, to himself. 
Nor must the w r ord community, as used with reference to 
language, be taken in a too restricted or definite sense. It 
has various degrees of extension, and bounds within bounds : 
the same person may belong to more than one community, 
using in each a different idiom. For instance : I have, as 
ye m%v suppose, a kind of home dialect, containing a certain 
proportion of baby-talk, and a larger of favourite colloquial- 
isms, which would sound a little queerly, if they were not 
unintelligible, to any one outside of my family circle ; as an 
artisan, pursuing a special branch of manufacture or trade, 
or as one engaged in a particular profession, or study, or 
department of art, I am a member of another community, 
speaking a language to some extent peculiar, and which 
would bp understood 'neither by my wife and children nor 
by the majority of speakers r of English. Thus, I may have 
dived deep into the mysteries of some scheme of tran- 
scendental philosophy, or searched and pondered the ulti- 
mate physical constitution of atoms ; and, if I should dis- , 
course to a general audience of that which to me is full of 
profoundest significance and iijterest, while one out of 
twenty, perhaps, would follow me with admiring apprecia- 
tion, to the other nineteen I should seem an incomprehensi- 
ble ranter. But even as a general speaker of English, 
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qualified to meet and converse intelligently with others who 
claim the same title, upon matters of import to us all, I 
may have my speech marked more or dess strongjy with 
local or personal peculiarities ; it may exhibit unusual tones 
qf utterance, or unusual turns of phrase, wdiich, if I would 
be readily and thoroughly understood, I must endeavour to 
avoid. Now all these differences of speech, limited as their 
range may be, are in their essential nature dialectic; the 
distinction between such idioms, as may properly style 
them, and well-marked dialects, or related but independent 
languages, is one, not of kind, but only of degree. For I 
also possess a considerable portion of my language in com- 
mon with the Netherlander, the Grdrman, and the Swede, to 
say nothing of my remoter relations, the .Russian, the Per- 
sian, and the Hindu ; and* if, in talking with any Gne of 
them, I could only manage to leave out of my conversation 
such words as belong to my dialect alone, and moreover, not 
to pronounce \he rest with such a local peculiarity of tone, 
nor give them such special sfiades of meaning, he and I 
might get along together famously, each of ms understanding 
all the other said. I can, indeed, make calculations and 
compose mathematical formulas with him all day lon§^; or, ^f 
wc are chemists, we can compare our views as to the consti- 
tution of all substances, or^mic and inorganic, to our mu- 
tual edification ; since, as regards their mathematical and 
chemical language, # their systems of notation and nomen- 
clature, all who share European civilization form but a single 
community. • 

There is room, then, for all that diversity which was shown 
in our first lecture to belong to the tipeech of different indi- 
viduals and different classes iq the same community, alo&g 
with that general correspondence which makes them speakers 
of the same language. The influence of community works 
in various degrees, and within various limits, according to 
the nature and extent of, the community by which it is 
exercised. The whim of a child and tjie assent of its 
parents may make a change in the family idiom ; the con- 
sent of all the artisahs in a certain branch of mechanical 
labour is enough to give a new term the right to stand in 
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their technical vocabulary ; the majority of good writers and 
speakers of English is the only authority which can make 
a word good English in the part of our tongue that we all 
alike use and value ; while all the learned of Europe must 
join together, in order to alter the notation of a number, or 
the symbol of a chemical element. But tho principle is 
everywhere the same : as mutual intelligibility is the bond 
which makes the unity of a language, so the necessity of 
mutual intelligibility is the power which preserves and per- 
petuates that unity. 

If communication is thus the assimilating force which 
averages and harmonizes the effects of discordant individual 
action on language, keeping it, notwithstanding its incessant 
changes, the same to all the members of the same community, 
then it is clear rhat everything' which narrows communica- 
tion, and tends to the isolation of communities, favours the 
separation of a language into dialects ; while all that extends 
communication, and strengthens the tics which bind together 
the parts of a community, tends to preserve the homogeneity 
of speech. Suppose a race, occupying a certain tract of 
country, to possess a single tongue, which all understand 
apd usp alike : then, so long as the raco is coTifined within 
narrow limits, however rapidly its language may yield to the 
irresistible forces which produce linguistic growth, all will 
learn from each, and each from all ; and, from generation to 
generation, every man will understand his neighbour, what- 
ever difficulty lie might find in conversing with tho spirit of 
his gr^at -grandfather, or some yet remoter ancestor. But if 
the race grows in numbers, spreading itself over region after 
region, seeding out colonies to distant lands, its uniformity 
of speech is exposed to serious danger, and can only be saved 
by specially favouring circumstances and conditions. And 
these conditions are yet more exclusively of an external 
character iftiaii those which, as we lately saw, determine the 
diode and rate of linguistic change in general : they consist 
mainly in the kind and degree of culture enjoyed and the 
effects which this naturally produces. In a low state of 
civilization, the maintenance of community over a wide 
extent of country is altogether impracticable ; the tendency 
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to segregation is paramount; local and clannish feeling 
prevails, stifling the growth of any wider and nobler 
sense of national unity and common interests ; each little 
tribe or section is jealous of and dreads the rest ; the 
struggle for existence arrays them in hostility against each 
other ; or, at the best, the mean$ of constant and thorough 
communication among individuals of the different parts of 
the country is wanting, along with the feelings which should 
impel to it. Thus all the diversifying tendencies* are left to 
run their course unchecked ; varieties of circumstance and 
experience, the subtler and more indirect influences of 
climate and mode of life, the yet more undefinable agencies 
which have their root in individual and national caprice, 
gradually accumulate their discordant effects about separate ' 
centres, and local varieties of speech arise, which gro$ into 
dialects, and these into distinct and, finally, widely dissimilar 
languages. Tfye rate at which this separation w'ill go on 
depends, of course, in no smay degree, upon the general 
rate of change of the common speech; as the dialects can 
only become different by growing apart, a # sluggishness of 
growth will keep them longer together — and that, not by its 
direct operation alone, butmlso by giving the weak forces pf 
an imperfect and scanty communication opportunity to Work* 
# more effectively -in counteraction of the others. Thus all 
•the influences which have already been referred to as re- 
stricting the variation of a language from generation to 
generation aro, as such, equally effective# in checking its 
variation from portion to portion of a people. But the 
most important of them also contribute to t]ie same result 
in another way, by directly strengthening and extending tl\p 
bonds of community. Culture* and enlightenment give , a 
wonderful cohesive force ; they render possible a wide po* 
litical unity, maintenance of the same institutions, govern* 
•inent under the same law's; they facilitate cbmmunity of/ 
memories and traditions, and foster national feeling; they 
create the wants and tastes which lead the people’, of differ- 
ent regions to mix wjth and aid one another, and they 
furnish the means of ready and frequent intercourse : ail ed: 
which make powerfully for linguistic uijity also* & tra-v 
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ditional literature, sabred or heroic, tends effectively in the 
same direction. But of more account than all is a written 
literatvre, and an* organized and pervading system o,f in- 
struction, whereby the same expressions for thought, feel- 
ing, and experience are set as models before the eyes of ail, 
and the most far-reaching and effective style of linguistic 
communication is established. 

Moreover, that same necessity of mutual understanding 
which makes and preserves the identity of language through- 
out a community has power also to bring forth identity out 
of diversity. No necessary and indissoluble tie binds any 
human being to his own personal and local peculiarities of 
idiom, or even to his mother-tongue ; habit and convenience 
alone make them his ; he is ever ready to give them up for 
others, when circumstances mako it worth his while to do so. 
The coarse and broad-mouthed rustic whom the force of 
inborn character and talent brings up to a .position among 
cultivated men, wears off the rudeness of his native dialect, 
and learns to speak as correctly and elegantly, perhaps, as 
One who has been trained from his birth after the best 
models. Those who come up from among the dialects of 
every epart of Britain to seek theer fortune in 'the metropolis 
Require some one of the forms of English speech which 
flourish there ; and, even if they themselves are unable ever , 
to rid themselves wholly of provincialisms, their children J 
may grow up^as thorough cockneys as^if their families had. 
never lived out of hearing of Bow bells. Any one of us who 
goes to a foreign land and settles there, identifying himself 
with a community of strange speech, learns to talk with 
them, asowell as his previously ^formed habits will let him, 
and between his descendants and theirs there will be no 
difference of language, however unlike they may be in hue 
and feature. If adventurers of various race and tongue 
combine themselves together in a colony and take up their ° 
abode in some wild country, their speech at once begins to 
undergo a process of assimilation, which sooner or later 
makes it one and homogeneous : bow rapidly this end shall 
be attained, and whether sojne one element shall absorb the 
*eat # otf whether ah shall contribute equally to the resulting 
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dialect, must be determined by the special circumstances of 
the case. Of the multitudes of Germans whom emigration 
brings to our shores, some establish themselves together in 
considerable numbers : they cover with their settlements a 
tract in the West, or fill a quarter in some of our large 
towns and cities. They form, thon, a kind of community of 
their own, in the midst of the greater community which 
surrounds them, having numerous points of contact with 
the latter, but not absorbed into its •structure ; there are 
enough speakers of English among them to furnish all the 
means of communication with the world about them which 
they need ; they are proud of their German nationality and 
cling to it ; they have their own* schools, papers, books, 
preachers — and their language, though sure to yield finally 
to the assimilating iniiuenoes which surround it, nUty be 
kept up, possibly, for generations. So also with a crowd of 
Irish, clustered together in a village or suburb, breeding in 
and in, deriving their scanty instruction from special schools 
under priestly care : their characteristic brogue and other 
peculiarities of word and phrase may have a» indefinite lease 
of life. But, on the other hand, families of foreign nation- 
ality scattered in less numbers 1 among us can mgjte ng 
effective resistance to the force which tends to identify them 
thoroughly with the community of English speakers, and 
\ their language is soon given up for ours. 

There is evidently no limit to the scale upon which such 
fusion and assimilation of speech may gg on. The same 
causes which lead an individual, or family, or group of •fami- 
lies, to learn and use another tongue than that which they 
themselves or their fathers have beeif accustomed t° speak, 
may be by historical circumstances made operative througff- 
out a whole class, or over a whole region. When two com-* 
munities are combined into one, there comes to be but one 
language where before there were two. A multiplication and 
9 strengthening of the ties which bind together the different 
sections of one people tends directly toward the effacement 
of already existing varieties of dialect, and the production of 
linguistic uniformity. * , * * * 

Such effacement and assimilation of dialectic varie4in$*npfc* 

■/;> li • . . 
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less than dissimilation *and the formation of new dialects, ara* 
all the time going on in human communities, according as 
conditions favour the one or the other class of effects ; and a 
due consideration of both is necessary, if we would compre- 
hend the history of any tongue, or family of tongues. Let 
ixs look at one or two examples, which shall serve to illus- 
trate their joint and mutual workings, and to set forth 
more clearly the truth of the principles we have laid down. 

We will •consider fifrst the history of that one among the 
prominent literary languages of the present day which has 
most recently attained its position, namely the German. 
Prom the earliest dawn of history, Germany has been filled 
with a multitude of more or less discordant dialects, each 
occupying its own limited territory, and no one of them 
betteA entitled than any other to set itself up as the norm 
of correct German speech. How far back their separation 
goes, it is impossible to tell ; whence, when, and how the 
first Germanic tribe entered^entral Europe, that its tongue 
might become there the mother of so many languages, crowd- 
ing Germany and Scandinavia, and spreading, through Eng- 
land, even to the shores and prairies of a new world ; or 
ivhether the beginnings of dialectic division wel e made before 
the entrance of the race into its present seats — these are 
secrets which will never be <fully disclosed. There vrero 
sweeping changes in the range and character of the Ger-o 
manic dialectp during those ages of migration and strife 
when Germany #nd Rome were carrying on their life and 
death struggle. Whole branches of the German race, among 
them some of the most renowned and mighty, as the Goths 
and Vandals, wholly lost their y existence as separate com- 
munities, being scattered <and absorbed into other com- 
munities, and their languages also ceased to exist. Leagues 
and mig.ations, intestine struggles and foreign conquests, 
produced fusions and absorptions, extensions, contractions, 0 
and extinctions, in manifold variety • but without any 
tendency to a general unity : and three centuries and a half 
ago, when the modern German first put forth its claim to 
stand as the common language of Germany, there was in 
that country the same Babel of discordant speech as at the* 
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Christian era. Since the introduction of Christianity and 
the beginnings of civilization, more than one of the High- 
German dialects, as they are called, thd dialects o£ central 
and* southern Germany, had been for a season the subject 
gf literary culture. This was the case with the idioms, in 
succession, of the Alemannic, Frankish, and Bavarian divi- 
sions of the race, between the seventh and the thirteenth 
centuries ; then, for a time, the Swabian dialect gained the 
preeminence, and in it was produced aVich and noble legend- 
ary literature, containing precious memorials of national 
heroic story, and still studied and valued wherever the Ger- 
man tongue is spoken. Here was a promising beginning for 
a truly national language, but the* conditions of the times 
were not yet such as to give the movement lasting and assured 
success. Three centuries later began the grand national up- 
heaval of the .Reformation. The writings of Luther, multi- 
plied and armed with a hundred-fold force by the new art of 
printing, penetrated to all parts of the land, and to nearly 
all ranks and classes of the people, awakening everywhere a 
vivid enthusiasm. The language he used a^is not the local 
dialect of a district, but one which had already a better 
claim than ar^r other to the character of a general derma* 
language : it Avas the court and official speech of the principal 
kingdoms of central and southern Germany, made up of 
SAvabian, Austrian, and other dialectic elements.* To a lan- 
guage so accredited, the internal impulse o£ the religious 
excitement and the political revolutions jaccompanying it, 
and the external influence of the press, which brought its 
literature, and especially Luther’s translation of the Bible, 
into every reading family, were enough to givo a* common 
currency, a general value. It w#s set before the eyes of the 
whole nation as the most cultivated form of German speech ; 
it was acknowledged and accepted as the dialect of highest 
rank, the only fitting organ of communication among the 
educated and refined. From that time to the present, its 
influence and power have gone on increasing. It is the 
vehicle of literature and instruction everywhere. Whatever 
may be the speech of fhe lower classes in any section, the 

* See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, p. 107 seq. • 

11 * * 
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educated, those who # make up good society, speak the 
literary German ; their children are trained in it ; nothing 
else is written. T^e popular dialects are still as numerous 
as ever, because education is not pervading and thorcfligh 
enough to extirpate them ; and their existence may be pro- 
longed for an indefinite period ; but the literary language 
exercises a powerfully repressing and assimilating effect 
upon them all ; it has lessened their rank and lowered their 
character, hy withdrawing from them in great measure the 
countenance and aid of the cultivated ; it has leavened them 
all with its material and its usages ; and it may finally 
succeed in crowding them altogether out of use. Its sway 
extends just as far as the external influences which estab- 
lished it reach : it is not confined to the territory occupied 
by the High-German dialects^ its nearest kindred ; the 
people of the northern provinces also, speaking tongues of 
Low-German descent, which are much more nearly related 
with the Netherlandish, or even with the English, are drawn 
by the ties of political, social* and religious community with 
the rest of Germany to accept and use it. While, on the 
other hand, political independence, aided by diversity of 
social gnd religious usages* has given a separate existence 
as a literary language to the Dutch or Netherlandish, and 
yet more notably to the English, descendants of dialects 
originally undistinguished among the crowd of Low- German 
idioms which lined the shores of the North Sea. 

The history o£ most other literary languages is of the 
same character with that which we have just been examin- 
ing. Each was, at the outset, one out of a number of kin- 
dred but^ more or lesw diverse forms of speech, and the 
predominance which it came^to gain over them was the re- 
sult, not of its inherent merits as an instrument of thought 
and means of communication, but of outward circumstances, 
w r hich made its usages worth the acquisition of a wider and 
wider community. Thus the parent language of the modern 
Erench was the vernacular speech of only a small part of 
the population of Erance ; and it long had a rival, and 
almost a superior, in the early and highly cultivated dialect 
of southern Erance, the Provencal, or langue d'oc ; nor, 
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if the kingdom of Toulouse had maintained itself, would the 
latter ever have yielded to the former : but the sceptre of 
political supremacy over all France parsed into the keep- 
ing of the northern provinces, and their speech became 
the rule of good usage throughout the land, while the 
langue d'oc lost by degrees its character as a cultivated 
dialect, and survives only in rude and insignificant provincial 
patois . The Italian was, in like manner, the popular idiom 
only of Tuscany, one of the innumerable local dialects which 
crowd and jostle one another between the Alps and Sicily, 
and its currency among the educated classes of the whole 
peninsula is the effect of literary influence and of instruc- 
tion. 

An illustration of a somewhat different character is 
afforded us by the history*of the Latin, a history ii? many 
respects more remarkablo than that of any other language 
which has evgr existed. This conquering tongue — whose 
descendants now occupy so large and fair a part of Europe, 
and, along with their half-sister, the English, fill nearly all 
the New World, and numerous scattered tracts, coasts, and 
islands, on every continent anc^ in every ocean, while its- 
material has leavened andwmriched the speech of all ^light- 
ened nations — was the vernacular idiom, not twenty-five 
centuries ago, of a little isolated district in middle Italy, a 
region which, on any map of the world not drawn upon a 
scale truly gigantic* one might easily cover with the end of a 
linger. How and when it came there, we«know not ; but it 
was one of a group of related dialects, descendants and joint 
representatives of an older tongue, spoken by the first 
immigrants, which had growji apart tfy the effect ofVtke usijal 
dissimilating processes. Remains of at least two of these 
sister dialects, tho Oscan and the Umbrian, are still left in 
existence, to exercise the ingenuity of the learned, and to 
illustrate the ante-historic period of Italic speech. The 
Latin was pressed on the north by the Etruscan, and threat- 
ened from the south by the Greek, languages of much more 
powerful races, and the latter of them possessing a higher 
intrinsic character, and an infinitely superior cultivation : no 
one could then have dared to guess that its after career 
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would be so much more conspicuous than theirs. Its spread 
began with the extension of Homan dominion, and was the 
plainest* and most ^Unequivocal sign of the thorough pnd 
penetrating nature of that dominion. Not content with the 
loose and nominal sway which the Persian sovereign exert 
cised over the heterogeneous parts of his vast empire, or the 
yet laxer authority of the modern Mongol rulers over 
their wider conquests, the Romans infused, as it were, a new 
organic life into the vast body corporate of which they were 
the head, and made their influence felt through its every 
nerve and fibre. Italy they first subjected and Romanized. 
The yoke they imposed, and riveted by their military colonies, 
their laws and institutions, their culture, and their all-pene- 
trating administration, was a bond of community against 
which to other proved able to maintain itself ; all the lan- 
guages of the peninsula, from the Gaulish of the north to 
the Greek of the extreme south, gave way by degrees before 
the tongue of the conquering city, and Italy became a 
country of one uniform speech. And yet not wholly 
uniform : relics of the ancient languages maintained them- 
selves for a long time in certain more inaccessible districts, 
a«.d thsir influence was doubtless «to be distinctfy seen in the 
varying local dialects of the different parts of the peninsula 
— as, indeed, traces of it are fcven now discoverable there. 
The common speech of Italy, too, setting aside these dia- 
lectic distinctions, was not the pure polished Latin of Cicero 
and Vjjrgil, but a iuder idiom, containing already the germs 
of many of the changes exhibited by the modern Italian and 
the other Romanic tongues*. The same process of conquest 
ai\d incorporation into the Roman community was carried 
farther, upon a grand and surprising scale, into the other 
countries of Europe. The Celts of Gaul, the Celts and 
Iberians of Spain, gave up their own languages and adopted 
that of their rulers and civilizers, not less completely than 
have the Celts of Ireland, within the last few centuries, 
exchanged their Irish speech for English : of Celtic words 
and usages only scanty and unimportant traces are to be 
found in the modern French and Spanish. The same fate 
threatened Germapy, had not her brave and hardy tribes 
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S ped too stubborn a resistance tp the already waning 
es of the empire ; and Britain also, had not its remote 
ation and inferior value as a province caused thg Roman 
hold upon it to be weak, and soon abandoned. Less con- 
siderable tracts of south-eastern Europe, stretching from the 
northern border of Italy to near the mouth of the Danube, 
yielied to the same influence : subdued by the arras, colo- 
nized from the population, organized by the policy, civilized 
by tjie culture, of the great city, thdy learned. also to talk 
her language, forgetting their own. Thus arose the great 
anjd important group of the Romanic languages, as they are 
called ; namely, the Italian, the French, the Spanish and 
Portuguese, the RhaDto-Romanic of Southern Switzerland, and 
th j Wallachian — each including a host of varying dialects, 

I lineal descendants of the* Latin, all spoken by populations 
f in small part of Latin race. 

We must not suppose, however, that a pure and classical 
in was ever the popular dialect of this wide-extended 
ion of Europe, any more than of Italy after its first 
nanization. The same counteracting cgtuscs, acting on a 
tider scale and with an intensified force, prevented cor- 
;ness and*hoinogeneity # of speech. The populace gpt the^r 
in rather from the army and its followers, the colonists 
low officials, than from educated Romans and the works 
jreat authors. Doubtless there was not at first such a 
erence between the dialect of fcho highest and of the 
est that they could not understand ope another. But, 
itever it was, it rapidly became wider : while study and 
imitation of unchanging models kppt the scholars and 
ecclesiastics in possession oi the cla&ical Latin, oi;ly a little 
b trbarized by the irresistible intrusion into it of words and 
c mstruetions borrowed from vernacular use, the language of 
tie masses grew rapidly away from it, breaking up at the 
dune time into those innumerable local forms to whose exist- 
qpice we have already referred. There was no conserving and 
assimilating influence at w r ork among the millions who had 
raken for their own the language of Rome, capable either of 
Binding them fast to its established usages or of keeping 
fheir lines of linguistic growth parallel. Special disturbing 
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forces came in here and there. Incursions and conquests o/ 
German tribes brought an element of Germanic speech int6> 
the tongues alike of Spain, Prance, and Italy. Centuriesi>f 
Saracen domination engrafted upon the Spanish language a 
notable store of words of Arabic derivation. When j at 
length, the dark ages of European history were over, jand 
knowledge and culturo were to be taken out of the exclusive 
custody of the few, and made the wealth and blessing of the 
many, the Latin was a c dead language, much too far removed 
from popular wants and sympathies to be able to sentylfie 
needs of the new nations. Hence the rise in each separate 
country, at not far from the same time, of a new national 
tongue, to be the instrument and expression of the national 
culture. All Romanized Europe was in the condition alreHy 
described as that of Germany prior to the advancement of ftb 
modern German to its present position ; a chaos of varyink 
dialects was there ; and, in every case, external historical 
circumstances determined which of them should attain k 
higher value, and should subject and absorb the rest. | 

In all this alternate and repeated divergence and converg- 
ence of dialects there is evidently nothing which needs to >e 
lfloked 4 upon as mysterious, or even puzzling. Such has beln 
the history of language from the beginning, and in all pais 
of the earth. We need only*, the tendency of in dividual 
language to vary, and the effect of community to che<fc, 
limit, and even reverse this tendency, in order to explan 
©very case that arises : the peculiar conditions of each c me 
must ^decide whether their joint action shall, on the whole, 
make for homogeneity or for diversity of speech ; and tie 
result, injdnd and in degree, wi|l vary according to the srpi 
of 1 the causes which producec] it ; as the resultant motion, In 
rate and direction, combines and represents all the fore®, 
however various and conflicting, of whose united action it p 
the effect. I 

Thus, as has been already pointed out, when there tak® 
place a fusion of two communities, larger or smaller, <x 
varying speech, no general law can determine what shall bk 
the resulting dialect. When the Romans conquered Gauk 
although forming only a minority of the population, thew 
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almost totally obliterated the Gaulish speech, putting the 
jj^atin in its place, for they brought with them culture and 
polity, art and science, learning and letters : they *nade it 
better worth while for the Celts , to learn Latin than to 
adhere to their own ancient idiom. When, however, the 
Germanic Franks, a tew centuries later, conquered in their 
turn the now Latinized Gaul, and turned it into a kingdom 
of France, they adopted the language of their more numer- 
ous and more cultivated subjects, only adding tt small per- 
centage of Germanic words to its vocabulary, and perhaps 
contributing an appreciable influence toward hastening the 
decay, already well in progress, of the Latin grammatical 
system. The same tiling happened once more, when the 
Scandinavian Northmen, representing another branch of the 
Germanic family, after extorting from the beaten and trem- 
bling moqarchs of France the cession of one of her fairest 
provinces, became the not less formidable and dreaded Nor- 
mans. Although placed in seemingly favourable circum- 
stances for conserving their linguistic independence, crowded 
together as they were within comparatively narrow bounds, 
and making on their own ground, of which they were 
absolute masters, the majority of the population, they y&t 
could not resist the powerful assimilating influences which 
pressed them, a horde of uncouth and unlearned barbarians, 
on every side. Within a wonderfully short time, their 
Norse tongue liad*^ltogether gone out of use f leaving traces 
only in a few geographical names : along with. French man- 
ners, French learning, and French polity, they had implicitly 
adopted also French speech. Hardly was this conversion 
accomplished, when they set forth to propagate their n£W 
linguistic faith in a country oc«upied by dialects akin with 
that which they had recently forsworn. The Angles and 
Saxons, Germanic tribes, had meantime finished the task, 
only begun by the Romans, of extirpating upon the largest 
and best part of British grodnd the old Celtic speech. They 
had done it in a somewhat different way, by sheer brute 
force, by destroying, enslaving, or driving out the native 
population, and filling all but the most inaccessible regions 
£f the island with their own ferocious lyibesmen. Hence 
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the wholly insignificant remains of Celtic material to be 
found among the ordinary stores of expression of our English 
tongue* Christianity and civilization found the invaders in 
their* new home, and an Anglo-Saxon literature grew up, 
which, had circumstances continued favourable, might have 
aided national unity of government, institutions, and culture 
to assimilate the varying dialects of the country, producing 
a national language not inferior in wealth and polish to our 
present speech. But they who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword : upon the Anglo-Saxons were wreaked the 
woes they had themselves earlier brought upon the Celts. 
Danish and Norse invasions, during a long period, bitterly 
vexed and weakened tlie Saxon state, and it finally sank 
irrecoverably under the Norman conquest. This time, the 
collisi5n of two diverse languages, upborne by a nearly 
equal civilization — the partial superiority of that of the 
Normans being more than counterbalance^ by their in- 
feriority in numbers — unde;? the government of political 
circumstances already explained, produced a result different 
from any which Ve have thus far had occasion to notice — 
namely, a truly composite language, drawing its material and 
its strength in so nearly equal part from tlm two sources 
that scholars are able to dispute whether the modern English 
is more Saxon or more Ereneh. Into the details of the 
combination we cannot now stay to enter, but must pass 
on to note l^he later dialectic histofj? of the language, 
merely directing ^attention to the important and familiarly 
known fact that its formative apparatus — whether consisting 
in inflections, affixes of derivation, or connectives and rela- 
tional woe'ds — along with the most common and indispensable 
part of its vocabulary, remained almost purely Saxon, so 
that it is to be accounted still a Germanic dialect in struc- 
ture, although furnished with stores of expression in no 
small part of ^Romanic origin. . 

The fusion of Saxon and Norman elements in English 
speech did not reach in equal measure all parts of the land 
or all classes of the people, nor did, it by any means wipe 
out previously existing dialectic differences, thus furnishing 
a new and strictly homogeneous speech as a starting-point 
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whence a new process of dialectic divergence should com- 
mence. On the contrary, Britain is still, like Germany, 
only in a less degree, a country full of dialects, some of 
whoSe peculiarities go back to the diversities of speech 
a*nong the tribes by whom the Anglo-Saxon conquest of the 
island was achieved, thirteen hundred years ago, while the 
rest are of every date of origin, from that remote period to 
the present. One or two of these dialects — especially the 
Scottish and the Yorkshire — poetry and fiction* have made 
somewhat familiarly known to us ; others are matters of 
keen and curious ‘interest to the student of language, their 
testimony being hardly less essential than that of the literary 
dialect to his comprehension of the history of English 
speech. 

But it was impossible thzPfc, in the transfer of English to 
the continent of America, these local dialects should main- 
tain themselves intact ; that could only have been the result 
of a separate migration of part^ of the local communities to 
which they belonged, and of the continued maintenance of 
their distinct identity in their new placd of ^settlement. 
Such was not the character of £ lie movement which filled 
this country* with an English-speaking population# Old 
lines of local division were effaced ; new ties of community 
were formed, embracing men«of various province and rank, 
ult was not more inevitable that the languages of the various 
nationalities whichjiave contributed to our lajer population 
should disappear, swallowed up in the predominant English, 
than that the varying forms of English should disappear, 
being assimilated to that one among them which was better 
supported than the rest. £Jor could it be doubtful which 
was the predominant element, .to which the others would 
have to conform themselves. In any cultivated and lettered 
community, the cultivated speech, the language of letters, is 
, the central point toward which all the rest gravitate, as they 
are broken np and lose their local hold. And our first 
settlers were in no small part from the instructed class, men 
of high character, capacity, and culture. They brought with 
them a written language and a rich literature ; they read 
and wrote ; they established schools of ^ every grade, and 
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took care that each rising generation should not fall behind 
its predecessor in learning. The basis, too, of equality of 
rights pnd privileges on which they founded their society 
added a powerful influepce in favour of equality of speech* 
As a natural and unavoidable consequence, then, of theae 
determining conditions, and not by reason of any virtue for 
which we are to take credit to ourselves, the general lan- 
guage of America, through all sections of the country and 
all orders of the population, became far more nearly homo* 
geneous, and accordant with the correct standard of English 
speech, than is the average language of England. And tho 
same influences which made it so have tended to keep it so : 
the democratic character of our institutions, and the almost 
universality of instruction among us, have done much to 
maintain throughout our corn'll) unity an approximate uni- 
formity of idiom. There was doubtless never a country 
before, where, down to the very humblest classes of the 
people, so many learned to read and spell out of the same 
school-books, heard the same speakers, from platform, desk, 
and pulpit, and read the same books and papers ; where 
there was such a surging to and fro of the population, such 
# mixture and intimate intercourse of all ranks and of all 
regions. In short, every form of communication is more 
active and more far-reaching with us than ever elsewhere ; 
every assimilating influence has had unequalled freedom and 
range of action. Hence, there was also never a case in 
which so nearly $ie same language was spoken throughout 
the ^hole mass of so vast a population as is the English now 
in America. Modern civilization, with the great states it 
creates, and the wide hnd activp intercourse among men to 
which it prompts and for which it affords the needed facili- 
ties, is able to establish upon unoccupied soil, and then ta 
maintain there, community upon a scale of grandeur to 
which ancient times could afford no parallel. 

Nor have we failed to keep nearly even pace with our 
British relations in the slow progressive development of the 
common tongue : our close connection with the mother- 
country, the community of culture which we have kept up 
with her, our acknowledgment of her superior authority in 
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matters of learning and literature, h^ve been able thus far 
to restrain our respective lines of linguistic growth from 
notable divergence. Though we are sundered by an ocean, 
therS have been invisible ties enough between us to bind us 
tqgether into one community. Yet our concordance of 
speech is not perfect : British purism finds fault with even 
our higher styles of discourse, oral and written, as disfigured 
by Americanisms, and in both the tone and the material of 
colloquial talk the differences are, of* course, much more 
marked. We have preserved some older words, phrases, 
and meanings which their modern use discards ; we have 
failed as yet to adopt certain others which have sprung up 
among them since the separation ;* we have originated yet 
others which they have not accepted and ratified. Upon 
all these points we are, in the abstract, precisely as much in 
the right as they ; but the practical question is, which of 
the two is the higher authority, whose approved usage shall 
be the norm of correct English speaking. We have been 
content hitherto to accept the inferior position, but it is not 
likely that we shall always continue so. • Our increasing 
numbers and our growing independence of character and 
culture will g»ive us in our* own estimation an equal qght, a^ 
the least, and we shall feel more and more unwilling to yield 
implicitly to British precedent ; so that the time may perhaps 
, come when the English language in America and the English 
language in Britaipwill exhibit a noteworthy difference of 
material, form, and usage. What we havg to rely upon to 
counteract this separating tendency and annul its efibct is 
the predominating influence of the class of highest cultiva- 
tion, as exerted especially through thfc medium of literature. 
Literature is the most dignifiqd, the most legitimate, ahd 
the most powerful of the forces which effect the conservation 
of language, and the one which acts most purely according 
to its true merit, free from the adventitious aids and draw- 
backs of place and time. It is through her literature that 
America has begun, and must go on, to win her right to 
share in the elaboration of the English speech. Love and 
admiration of the same master-works in poetry, oratory, 
philosophy, and science has hitherto made one community 
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of the two great divisions of speakers of English, and ought- 
to continue to unite t*hem — and it will, we hope, do so : but 
more or less completely, according as that portion of the 
commuhity which is most directly reached and effectively 
guided by literature is allowed authority over the rest. • 
We are, however, by no means free from dialects among our 
own population, although we may hope that they will long, 
or always, continue to be restricted within narrow limits of 
variation from the standard of correct speech, as they are at 
present. The New Englander, the Westerner, the South- 
erner, even of the educated class, betrays his birth to a 
skilled observer by the peculiarities of his language ; and 
the lower we descend in c the social scale, the more marked 
and prominent do these peculiarities become. There is 
hardly* a locality in the land, of greater or less extent, which 
has not some local usages, of phrase or utterance, character- 
izing those whose provincialism has not been rubbed off by 
instruction or by intercourse with a wider public. There is 
a certain degree of difference, too, of which w r e are all 
conscious, between the written and the colloquial style : 
there are words and phrases in good conversational use, 
■which would be called inelegant and almost' low, if met 
with in books ; there are words and phrases which we em- 
ploy in composition, but w r hich,$vould seem forced and stilted 
if applied in the ordinary dealings of life. This is far from • 
being a difference sufficient to mark the<Jiterary English as 
another dialect than that of the people ; yet it is the begin- 
ning of such a difference ; it needs no change in kind, but 
only a change in degree, to make it accord with the distinc- 
tion between any literary language which history offers to 
ouv knowledge and the less ^cultivated dialects w T hich have 
grown up in popular usage by its side, and by which it has 
been finally overthrown and supplanted. 

Nothing, then, as we see, can absolutely repress dialectic 
growth ; even the influences most powerfully conservative 
of identity of language, working in the most effective 
manner which human conditions have been found to admit, 
can only succeed in indefinitely reducing its rate of pro- 
gress. 
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It will be noticed that we have used the terms “ dialect tr 
and “ language ” indifferently and interchangeably, in speak- 
ing of any given tongue ; and it will also have been made 
plain, I trust, by the foregoing exposition how vaift would 
be the attempt to establish a definite and essential distinc- 
tion between them, or give precision to any of the other 
names which indicate the different degrees of diversity 
among related tongues. No form of speech, living or dead, 
of which we have any knowledge, was not or is not a dialect, 
in the sense of being the idiom of a limited community, 
among other communities of kindred but somewhat discord- 
ant idiom ; none is not truly a language, in the sense that 
it is the means of mutual intercourse of a distinct portion 
of mankind, adapted to their capacity and supplying their 
needs. The whole history qf spoken language, in all, climes 
and all ages, is a series of varying and successive phases ; 
external circumstances, often accidental, give to some of these 
phases a pronfinence and importance, a currency and per- 
manence, to which others do Aot attain ; and according to 
their degree of importance we style them^idiom, or patois , 
or dialect, or language. To a very limited extent, natural 
history feels <£he same difficulty In establishing the distinc- 
tion between a “ variety ” and a “ species : ” and the difficulty 
would be not less pervading and insurmountable in natural 
than in linguistic science, if, as is the case in language, not 
only the species, buf even the genera and higher groups of 
animals and plants were traceably descended from one 
another or from common ancestors, and passed into each 
other by insensible gradations. Transmutation of species in 
the kingdom of speech is no hypothesis, but a patent fact,, 
one of the fundamental and determining principles of lin- 
guistic study. 
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Erroneous views of the relatfons of dialects. Dialectic variety implies 
original unity. Effect of cultivation on a language. Grouping of lan- 
guage by relationship. Nearer anc^ remoter relations of the English. 
Constitution of the Indo-European family. Proof of its unity. Im- 
possibility of determining the place and time of its founders ; their 
culture and customs, inferred from their restored vocabulary. 


Having previously considered in some detail the various 
modes of change in language — the processes of linguistic 
life, as, by an allowable figure, we termed them — we went 
6n at Our last interview to direct o'ur attention to the circum- 
stances and conditions which govern the working of those 
processes, giving prominence to°the one or the other of them, 
and quickening or retarding their joint effects. We then 
proceeded to enquire into the manner in which the same 
processes operate c to divide any given form of speech, with 
the lapse of time, into varying forms, or to convert a lan- 
guage into dialects. "\^e passed in review the causes which 
favour thfe development of dialectic differences, as well as 
those which limit and oppoSe such development, and even 
tend to bring uniformity out of diversity. They are, we 
found, of tw T o general kinds : the one, proceeding from indi- 
viduals, and founded on the diversities of individual char- 
acter and circumstance, tend to indefinite separation and 
discordance ; the other, acting in communities, and arising 
from the necessity of mutual intelligence, the grand aim and 
purpose of language, make for uniformity and assimilation, 
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sacrificing a merely personal to a morp comprehensive unity, 
merging the individual in the society of which lie is a 
member. Language is an institution founded in many’s social 
nature, wrought out for the satisfaction of his social wants ; 
and hence, while individuals are the sole ultimate agents in 
tfie formation and modification of every word and meaning 
of a word, it is still the community that makes and changes 
its language. The one is the molecular force ; the other, the 
organic. Both, as we saw, are always a t work, and the history 
of human tongues is a record of their combined effects ; but 
the individual diversifying forces lie deeper down, are more 
internal, more inherent in the universal use of speech, and 
removed from tho control of outward circumstances. Lan- 
guage, we may fairly say, tends toward diversity, but circum- 
stances connected with its •employment check, annftl, and 
even reverse this tendency, preserving unity, or producing 
it where it did not before exist. * 

One or two* recent writers upon language* have com- 
mitted the very serious error ot inverting the mutual rela- 
tions of dialectic variety and uniformity of speech, thus turn- 
ing topsy-turvy the whole history of linguistic development. 
Unduly imprassed by the career o£ modern cultivated dialects* 
their effaeement of existing dialectic differences and pro- 
duction of homogeneous speech throughout wide regions, 
t and failing to recognizo the nature of the forces which have 
made such a career % ^possible, these authors aljirm that the 
natural tendency of language is from diversity to uniformity ; 
that dialects are, in tho regular order of things, antecedent 
to language ; that human speech began its existence in a 
state of infinite dialectic division, whSch has been, from the 
first, undergoing coalescence an£ reduction. It may seem 
hardly worth while to spend any effort in refuting an opinion 

* I refer in particular to M. Ernest Renan, of Paris, whose peculiar views 
•Upon this subject are laid down in his General History of the bemitic Lan- 
guages, and more fully in his treatise on the Origin of Language (2nd edition, 
Paris, 1858, ch. viii.J — a /work of great ingenuity and eloquence, but one 
of which the linguistic philosophy is in a far higher degree construct- 
ive than inductive. Professor Max Muller, also, when treating of the 
Teutonic class of languages (Lectures on Language, first series, fifth lec- 
ture), appears distinctly to give in his adhesion to the same view. 
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of which the falsity wjll have been made apparent by the 
exposition already given ; yet a brief additional discussion of 
the point will afford us the opportunity of setting in & 
clearer light one or two principles whose distinct apprehen- 
sion is necessary in order to the successful prosecution qf 
our farther inquiries. 

It will be readily admitted that the difference between 
any given dialect and another of kindred stock is made up 
of a multitude of separate items of difference, and consists in 
their sum and combined effect : thus, for instance, words are 
possessed by the one which are wanting in the other ; words 
found in both are differently pronounced by each, or are used 
in senses either not quite identical or very unlike ; combina- 
tions and forms belong only to one, or are corrupted and 
worn down in divorse degrees by the two ; phrases occur in 
the one which would be meaningless in the other. Now the 
gradual production of such differences as these is something 
which we see to have been going on in language during the 
whole period of its history illustrated by literary records ; 
nay, which is evon going on at the present day under our 
own eyes. If the Italian uses in the sense of 6 truth ’ the 
word verita , the Spanish 'verdatf the French verite, the 
English verity, we know very well that it is not because all 
these forms were once alike qurrent in the mouths of the 
same people, till those who preferred each one of them sorted 
themselves out and combined together into a separate com- 
munity ; it must l^e because some single people formerly used 
in th§ same sense a single w T ord, either coincident with one 
of these or nearly resembling them all, from which they have 
all descended, in the ordinary course of linguistic tradition, 
thUt ahvays implies liability to linguistic change. We happen 
to know, indeed, in this particular case, by direct historical 
evidence, what the original w ord was, and who were the 
people that used it: it w r as veritdt (nominative veritas ), and 
belonged to the language of Home, the Latin : its present 
varieties of form merely illustrate the usual effects of 
phonetic corruption. So, too, if I say attend ! and the French- 
man attendez ! our w r ords differ in pronunciation, in gram- 
matical form (the latter having a plural ending which the 
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former lacks), and in sense (the French meaning ‘ wait ! *) ; 
and, in all these respects save the last, both differ from the 
Latin attendite ; yet of this both are ^like the hereditary 
representatives : no Roman ever said either attend or aU 
tendez . But this same reasoning we apply also in other cases, 
where direct historical evidence is wanting, arriving without 
hesitation or uncertainty at like conclusions. If we say true , 
while tho German says treu , the Dane tro , the Netherlander 
trouw , and so on, we do not once think of doubting that it is 
because we have all gotten nearly the same word, in nearly 
the same sense, by uninterrupted tradition from some primi- 
tive community in which a like word had a like sense ; and 
we set ourselves to discover what this word was, and what 
and why have been the changes which have brought it into 
its present varying forms.# The discordance betwasn our 
father , the Anglo-Saxon feeder , the Icelandic fadir , the Dutch 
vader , and the German vater , does not, any more than that 
between verity and its analogues, compel us to assume a 
time when these words existed as primitive dialectic varieties 
in the same community : we regard them as the later effects 
of the separation of one community into several. And when 
wo compare ihem all with^the Latin pater , the pate% 

the Persian peder , the Sanskrit pitar — all which are but 
palpable forms of the same original from which the rest have 
come — our inference is still the same. Or, to recur once 
more to an example.which we have already had occasion to 
adduce, our word is is the English correspondent of the 
German ist, the Latin est, the Greek esti , the Lithuanian 
esti y the Slavonian yest 1 , the Persian est, the Sanskrit asti. 
To the apprehension of the historical student of language, 
all these are nothing more tfian^slightly varying forms of the r 
same vocable : their difference is one of the innumerable 
differences of detail which distinguish from one another the 
languages we have named. We cannot, to be sure, go back 
under the sure guidance ; of contemporary records to the 
people among whom, and the time at which, the word origin- 
ated : but we are just as far in this case as in those referred 
to above from being driven to the conclusion that all its pre- 
sent representatives are equally primitive, that they consti- 

12* 1 
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tute together the state of indefinite dialectic variety in which 
the expression of the third person singular of the verb to be 
began, apd that th§ nations, modern or ancient, in whose 
languages, we find them are the lineal descendants of those 
groups in a former community who finally made up theiy 
minds .to prefer the one or the other of them. On the 
contrary, we derive, with all the confidence belonging to a 
strictly logical process of reasoning, the conclusion that the 
words we are considering are later variations of a single 
original, namely asti, and that they would have no existence 
if a certain inferrible community, at an unknown period in 
the past, had not put together the verbal root as, signifying 
1 existence/ and the proiloun ti , meaning 4 that/ to form that 
original. 

The «aame reasoning is applicable to every other individual 
instance of dialectic difference. And it is so applied, in each 
individual instance, even by those who maintain the priority 
of dialects : such comparison and inference as wo have been 
illustrating constitute the meftiod of linguistic research of the 
comparative philologists, among whom they too desire to 
count themselves. Only they fail to note that the whole sum 
qf dialectic difference is made up pf instances l&e these, and 
that, if the latter point back, in detail, to an original unity, 
the former must, in its entirety, do the same. i( As there 
were families, clans, confederacies, and tribes/’ we are told,* 
“ before there was a nation, so there wpre dialects before 
there was a language.” The fallacy involved in this com- 
parison, as in all the reasoning by which is supported the 
view we are combating, is that it does not go back far 
enough; t it begins in ‘the middle of historic development, 
instead of at its commencement. If families, clans, and 
tribes were ultimate elements in the history of humanity, if 
they sprang up independently, each out of the soil on which 
it stands, then the indefinite diversity of human language in 
its early stages — a diversity, however, fundamental, and not 
dialectic — might follow, not only as an analogical, but as a 
direct historical consequence. But, if a population of 
scattered communities implies dispersion from a single point, 
* Max Muller, l.e. 
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if we must follow back the fates of our race until they centre 
in a limited number of families or in a single pair, which 
expanded by natural increase, and scattered, forming the 
littfe communities which later fused together into greater 
ones — and who will deny that it was so ? — then, also, both 
by analogy and by historical necessity, it follows that that is 
the true view of the relation of dialects and language to 
which we have been led above : namely, that growth axid 
divarication of dialects accompany the spread aifd disconnec- 
tion of communities, and that assimilation of dialects accom- 
panies the coalescence of communities. 

Prevalence of the same tongue over wide regions of the 
earth’s surface was, indeed, impossible in the olden time, and 
human speech is now, upon the whole, tending toward a con*, 
dition of less diversity with 'every century; but this # is only 
owing to the vastly increased efficiency at present of those 
external influences which counteract the inherent tendency 
of language to diversity. As,Jtiere in America, a single cul T 
tivated nation, of homogeneous speech, is taking the place of 
a congeries of wild tribes, with their host of discordant 
tongues, so, on a smaller scale, i% it everywhere else : civiliz-? 
aiion and the conditions it makes are gaining upon bjuffiarisiSl 
and its isolating influences. In the fact that Prenchinen, 
Spaniards, and Italians, on eiftering our community, all learn 
alike to say with us verity , there is nothing which at all goes 
to prove that verity verite , verdad , and verity, are primitive 
dialectic varieties, tending toward unity; nor, in the ex^nded 
sway of the cultivated tongues of more modern periods, is 
there aught which in the most distant manner favours the 
theory that dialects are antecedent to uniform speech, gnd 
that the latter everywhere grows out of the former. 

It is true, again, that a certain degree of dialectic variety 
is inseparable from the being of any language, at any stage 
of its history. We have seen that even among ourselves, 
where uniformity of speech prevails certainly not less that* 
elsewhere in the world, no two individuals speak absolutely 
the same tongue, or wQuld propagate absolutely the same, if 
circumstances should make them the founders of independent? 
linguistic traditions. However small, thpn, may have beeq 
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the community which laid the basis of any actually existing 
language or family of languages, we must admit the existence 
of some* differences* between the idioms of its individual 
members, or families. And if we suppose such a community 
to be dispersed into the smallest possible fragments, and 
each fragment to become the progenitor of a separate com- 
munity, it might be said with a kind of truth that the lan- 
guages of these later communities began their history with 
dialectic differences already developed. The more widely 
extended, too, the original community before its dispersion, 
and the more marked the local differences, not inconsistent 
tvith mutual intelligibility, existing in its speech, the more 
capital, so to speak, would each portion have, on which to 
commejice its farther accumulation of dialectic variations. 
But these original dialectic differences would themselves be 
the result of previous growth, and they would be of quite 
insignificant amount, as having been able to « consist at the 
outset with unity of speech; they might be undistmguishable 
even by the closest analysis among the peculiarities of idiom 
which should have arisen later ; and it would be the grossest 
error to maintain either that these last were original and 
primitive, or that they grew out 6f and were caused by the 
first slight varieties: we should rather say, with entire truth, 
that the later dialects had gro\fn by gradual divergence out 
of a single homogeneous language. 

In an uncultured community, the value of such minor 
discordances of tfsage as may exist, and do always exist, 
among those who yet, as being able to communicate freely 
with one another, are tg be regarded as speaking the same 
tongue, is at its maximum. The first effect of the cultiva- 
tion of a language, as we style it, is fco wipe out this class of 
differences, extending the area and perfecting the degree of 
linguistic uniformity. And its work is accomplished, first 
as last, whether the scale of variation over which its influ- 
ence bears sway be less or greater, by selection, not by 
fusion. The varying usages of different individuals and 
localities are not averaged, but the usages of one part of the 
community are set up as a norm, to which those of the rest 
shall be conformed, and from which farther variation shall be 
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checked or altogether prevented. An element of conscious- 
ness, of reflectiveness, is introduced into the use of language ; 
acknowledged imitation of certain models, deference to 
authority in matters of speaking, take the place of the 
former more spontaneous and careless employment of the 
common means of communication, governed only by the 
necessities of communication, which are always felt but not 
always reasoned upon. The best speakers, those who use 
words with most precision, with most fulness and force 
of meaning, with most grace and art, become the teachers of 
the rest. And however this influence be exerted, whether 
by simple recognition of authority in those who deserve it, 
or with the aid of a popular literature, handed down by 
tradition, or whether it rise to grammatical and lexical culture, 
to the possession of letter^ and learning, it is of ifte same 
nature ; it produces its conserving and ennobling effects in 
the same way. It is the counsellor and guide, not the 
master, of national usage. ^t undertakes no wholesale re- 
formation. It does not shear off from a language masses of 
unnecessary means of expression wffiicli rfntaught speakers 
w mild fain force upon it ; it fincjs no such materials to deal 
with. SomeVrite and sptak as if the uncultivated otnploy«r 
of speech were impelled to launch out indefinitely into new 
words and forms, rioting in* the profusion of his linguistic 
creations, until grammar comes to set bounds to his prodi- 
gality, and to reddbe the common tongue within reasonable 
dimensions. But it is by no means so easy and seductive a 
thing to increase the resources of a language. We do not 
look to our dictionaries and grammars to know if we may 
use elements which come crowding to our lips and demanding 
utterance. Linguistic growth is a slow process, extorted, as 
it were, by necessity, by the exigencies of use, from the 
speakers of language. The obligation resting upon each one 
of making himself intelligible to his fellows, and understand- 
ing them in turn, is the check, and a sufficient one, upon in- 
dividual license of production. Economy is a main element 
in linguistic development ; that which is superfluous in 
a dialect, not needed for practical use, falls off and dies of 
itself, without waiting to be lopped av^ay by the pruning- 
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knife of a grammarian* Culture chooses, from among the 
varieties of equivalent form, utterance, and phrase which a 
defectiver communication has allowed to spring up within, 
the limits of the same community, those which shall be'ac- 
cepted as most worthy of preservation. It maintains what 
is good, warns against abuses, and corrects offences com- 
mitted by a part against the authority of prevailing usage. A 
cultivated language is thus simply one whose natural growth, 
has gone omfor a certain period under tho conscious and 
interested care of its best speakers ; which has been placed 
in their charge, for the maintenance of a standard, for the 
repression of disfiguring alterations, for enrichment with ex- 
pressions for higher thought and deeper knowledge ; for the 
enforcement, in short, of their own studied usages of speech 
upon thfe less instructed and morte heedless masses of a com- 
munitv. 

It is obviously futile to attempt to dra^ t anywhere a 
dividing line in the development of language — to say, these 
differences on the one side are the result of later linguistic 
growth ; those, oil the other side, are original, a part of the 
primitive variety and indefiqitencss of human spoech. Tho 
nature end usos of speech, and tho* forces which act upon it 
and produce its changes, cannot but have been essentially 
the same during all the period*/ of its history, amid all its 
changing circumstances, in all its varying phases ; and there 
is no way in yjhich its unknown past cAn be investigated, 
except by the easeful study of its living present and its 
recorded past, and the extension and application to remote 
conditions of laws and principles deduced by that study. 
Like effects, as we have ‘already h&d occasion to claim, imply 
like causes, not less in the domain of language than in that of 
physical science ; and he who pronounces the origin and 
character of ancient dialects and forms of speech to be funda- 
mentally different from those of modern dialects and forms 
of speech can only be compared with the geologist who 
should acknowledge the formation by aqueous action of recent 
gravel and pebble-beds, but should deijy that water had any- 
thing to do with the production of ancient sandstones and 
conglomerates. 
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The continuity and similarity of tlje course of linguistic 
history in all its stages, and the competency of linguistic 
correspondences, wherever we find them* to prove lenity of 
origfti and community of tradition, a?e truths which wo need 
tQ bear in mind as we proceed with our inquiries into lan- 
guage. If we meet in different tongues with' words which 
are clearly the same word, notwithstanding differences of form 
and meaning which they may exhibit, we cannot help con- 
cluding that they are common representatives ©f a single 
original, once formed and adopted by a single community* 
and that from this they have come down by the ordinary and 
still subsisting processes of linguistic tradition, which always 
and everywhere involve liability to alteration in outer shape 
and inner content. It is true that there are found in lan- 
guage accidental resemblances between words of wholly dif- 
ferent origin : of such w r e shall have to take more particular 
notice in a later lecture (the t&nth) : but exceptions like 
these do not make void the ryle ; the possibility of their 
occurrence only imposes upon the etymologist the necessity of 
greater care and circumspection in his comparisons, of studying 
more thoroughly the history of the words with which he haa 
t Ob deal. It ri also true that real historical correspondences* 
may exist between isolated words in two languages without 
implying the. original identity tof those languages, or anything 
►more than a borrowing by the one out of the stores of 
expression belonging to the other. Our ovyi tongue, for 
instance, aside from its wholesale competition out of the 
tongues of two different races, draws more or less of it& 
material from nearly every one of the languages of Europe, 
and from not a few of thosq of Asi&, Africa, and«America. 
Yet it is evident that such borrowing has its limits, both of 
degree and of kind, and that it may be within the power of 
the linguistic, student readily to distinguish its results from 
>the effects of a genuine community of linguistic tradition. 

The method by which we are to proceed in grouping and 
classifying the languages spoken by mankind, now and in 
former times, results with necessary consequence from the 
principles which we have laid down. ¥e have seen that no* 
given form of speech remains permanently the same : each. 
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changes continually, ip its structure and content, and tends 
to divide, with the progress of time, into varying forms or 
dialect^. No existing language, no recorded language, is 
original; each is the descendant of some earlier one,' from 
which, perhaps, other existing or recorded languages are 
equally descended. With this easy clew to guide us, the 
labyrinth of human speech is a labyrinth no longer ; it is 
penetrated by paths which we may securely follow. We 
have simply to group 'together according to their affinities the 
languages known to us ; connecting, first of all, those whose 
totality of structure, along with what history actually teaches 
us of their derivation, shows them so plainly to be forms of 
the same original that even the most exaggerated scepticism 
could not venture to deny their relationship ; then going on 
to extend our classification front the more clearly to the more 
obscurely, from the more closely to the more remotely con- 
nected, until we have done the utmost which the nature of 
the case permits, until analysis and deduction will carry us 
no farther. The way is plain enough at first, and even the 
most careless may tread it without fear of wandering ; but to 
follow it to the end demands, along with much labour and 
<pains, fto little wariness and clearness of vision. ° 

Lot us, then, turn aside for a time from pursuing the 
direct course of our fundamental inquiry, “ why we speak so 
and so,” to ask who “ we ” are to whom the inquiry relates : 
who, along wijfh us that acknowledge the various forms oi 
the English as oxp* native speech, use languages which are. 
after'all, only dialectic forms of one great original mother- 
tongue. 

The results of such dn investigation into the relationship 
of*the English language have been, to a certain extent, taker 
for granted during our whole discussion. This was unavoid- 
able : we could not otherwise have talked at all of genetic 
connection, or illustrated the processes of linguistic growth, 
Now, however, we have to take up the subject more system- 
atically, showing the extent to which the tie of relationship 
reaches, and presenting some of the eyidence which proves its 
xeality. 

To assert that the slightly differing forms of speech whict 
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prevail in the various parts of our owp country, and even the 
more noteworthy dialects found among the classes of the 
population of Britain, form together only one language, is to 
assdrt a truism : no man in his sobpr senses would presume 
to doubt it. Let any one, however ignorant of history he 
may be, go about the globe, finding on each side of the 
Atlantic, and scattered from island to island, communities 
who speak English, though tinged with local colouring, and 
it will not enter into his mind to cloubt that they were 
scattered thither from some common centre, that they all 
have their accordant speech by community of linguistic 
tradition. A like conclusion is reached almost as directly, 
if we follow back to the continent # of Europe the traces of 
those adventurous tribes which, as history distinctly informs 
us, colonized at no very retnote date the British biles, and 
note what languages are still spoken upon the shores whence 
they set forth # on their career of conquest. The larger and 
more indispensable part of IJnglish, as has been already 
pointed out, finds its kindred in Germany, whence came the 
Saxon and Anglian portion of our ancestry? The community 
of tradition between the English and the German, Nether- 
landish, Swedish, Danish, «and so on, is so pervading^and ite 
evidences are so patent to view, that no one, probably, who 
has ever added a knowledge ef either of the languages named 
to that of his English mother-tongue has failed to be struck 
by it, and to be ccytvinced that, in their main^ structure and 
material, the two were one speech. But^his experience has 
also taught him that the difference between them is far from 
being inconsiderable, and that, unfortunately for him, he is by 
no means able to speak jmd wrife German or* Swedish, 
because English, like them, is Germanic. If an American, 
he will talk readily with an educated Englishman ; he will 
even make shift to understand a Yorkshireman, a broad 
Scotchman, or an Irishman fresh from his native bogs ; but 
put him and a German together, and the two are well-nigh 
as deaf and dumb to each other as if the one of them were a 
Greek or a Hindu. Plainly enough, the explanation of 
their difficulty is simply this : these two Germanic dialects, 
originally one language and belonging to a single community, 
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have been now so lo^g separated, and their independent 
changes in the interval have been so great, that free and 
intelligent communication is no longer possible between 
those who have learned to speak them : one must have sdme- 
what of instruction in both in order to be able to discover 
the fact of their relationship. 

Not all the Germanic languages, however, are allied with 
the English in equal degree. The Low-German dialects, as 
they are called, those which occupy the northern shores and 
lowlands of the country, stand notably nearer to our tongue 
than do the dialects of central and southern G-ermany, the 
literary High-German and its next of kin. This relation is 
readily and sufficiently accounted for by the circumstances 
of the Germanic emigration to Britain: our ancestors came 
from the shore provinces, and brought with them the forms 
of speech there prevailing. And there is yet another 
principal group of Grermanic languages, coordinate with the 
two already mentioned : it occupies the outliers of Germany 
to the north, namely Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and 
their remote cohmy of Iceland. It is usually called the 
Scandinavian group. We Jiave in our own present speech 
:*.ot a fow traces of its peculiar words and usages, imported 
into England by those fierce Northmen — or Danes, as 
English history is accustomed do style them — whose incur- 
sions during many centuries so harassed the Saxon mon- 
archy. e 

These three gijpups or classes of existing dialects, the 
Low-t>erman, the High- German, and the Scandinavian, with 
their numerous subdivisions, constitute, then, a well-marked 
family of related languages ; although those who speak them 
can only to a very limited extent understand one another, 
the same sentence or paragraph could not be written in any 
two of them without bringing to light such and so many 
resemblances as even to a superficial examination would 
appear sure proof of a genetic connection. It is past ques- 
tion that all the Germanic dialects are descendants and joint 
representatives of a single tongue, spoken somewhere, at 
some time in the past, by a single community, and that all 
the differences now exhibited by them are owing to th<* 
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separation of tliis community, in the progress of time, into 
detached and somewhat isolated portions, with the consequent 
breaking up into diverging lines and currents of the gommon 
strejfm of their linguistic tradition. # It is even clear that, so 
f%r as concerns the surviving dialects, the divergence was 
primarily into three main branches, now represented by the 
three groups of languages which have been defined above, 

. How it happens that our vocabulary also contains so large 
a store of words that are foreign to aft the other Germanic 
dialects, but are shared with* us by the nations of southern 
Europe, was fully set forth in the last lecture. We saw that 
the Normans — who, though a people of Germanic blood, had 
lived long enough in France to substitute the idiom of that 
country for their own forgotten tongue — imported into 
England a new current of linguistic tradition, which, lifter a 
time, mingled peacefully in the same bed with the former 
one. The languages with which ours is thus brought into a 
kind of relationship by marriage were seen to be the French, 
the Spanish and Portuguese, the Italian, the Rhmto-Romanic, 
and the Wallachian, each including a host ef minor dialects. 
The descent of these tongues, constituting together the 
Romanic grofip or family, Jr om a common mother, th§ Latins 
is written down in full upon the pages of history, and has 
been by us already briefly reviewed. 

That these two important families of human language, the 
Germanic and thq# Romanic, are also in remoter degree 
related to one another and to other aqpienl; and modern 
families, as joint branches of a yet more extensive family, is 
a truth equally undeniable, although not equally obvious. 
That it might be so is evident enough, according to the 
principles which we have already established respecting the 
life of language. There is no limit assignable to the extent 
to which the descendants of a common linguistic stock may 
( diverge and become separated from one another. The ques- 
tion is one of fact, of evidence. Only a careful and thorough 
sifting of their linguistic material can determine how far the 
ramifications of genetical rel§tionship may bind together 
languages apparently diverse. If two kindred tongues can, 
by divergent growth, come to differ from each other as much 
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as English and German, there is no a priori ground for be- 
lieving that they may not come to differ as much as English 
and Polish, or Grgek, or Hindustani. And, by approved 
scientific methods of linguistic research, students of language 
have traced out the boundaries of a grand family of human 
speech, embracing, along with the Germanic and Romanic 
groups, nearly all the other tongues of Europe, and those of 
no small portion of south-western Asia. We will accordingly 
go on first pass in Review the various branches claimed to 
constitute this family, and then to examine the evidence 
upon which the claim is founded. 

Of nearest kindred with the Latin, as w ell as most nearly 
associated with it in history, is the ancient Greek, its classic 
compeer, but its superior in flexibility and beauty ; superior, 
too, as«regards the genius and culture of those to whom it 
served as the instrument of thought ; but of far less con- 
spicuous career, and making* at the present $ay but an in- 
significant figure in the sum of human speech, being spoken 
only by the scanty population of Greece itself, and by the 
peoples, partly of Greek origin, which fill the islands and 
line the shores of the JEgean and Black seas. 

The languages displaced* by th# Latin werd, as we haw 
seen, in great part Celtic. At the beginning of the historic 
period, the domain of the Celt% included no mean portion of 
the soil of Europe. Britain, Gaul, a part of Spain, and the 
north of Italy, together wdth some of, the provinces of 
central Europe, ^ere in their possession. But the more 
energetic and persistent Italic and Germanic races soon 
began to gain ground upon them : and now, for a long suc- 
cession o£ centuries, no* Celtic tribe of any importance has 
maintained its integrity and ^independence. The Erse, or 
Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands, the native Irish, or Gaelic 
of Ireland, and the insignificant dialect of the Isle of Man, 
representing together the Gadhelic division of Celtic speech — 
and the Welsh in Wales, and the Breton or Armorican in 
Brittany, representatives of the other, the Cymric division, 
are the scanty remains of that great family of related tongues 
which, but little more than two thousand years ago, occupied 
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more territory than German, Latin, and Greek combined ; 
and they are all, probably, on their way to extinction. 

The eastern part of Europe is mainly filled by the numer- 
ous branches of another important family, the Slavic # or Sla- 
vonic. Although somewhat encroached upon on the west by 
the Germanic, it has, upon the whole, from inconspicuous 
beginnings, grown steadily in consequence since its first 
appearance on the stage of history, and now occupies a com- 
manding position eastward, as the vehicle of civilization to 
northern and central Asia. • It covers most of Russia in 
Europe, with Poland, the eastern provinces of Austria, and 
the northern of Turkey. Among its principal branches are 
the Russian, with numerous subdivisions, the Polish, the 
Bohemian, the Servian, and the Bulgarian. All these are 
as distinctly and closely akin with one another as are the 
modern Germanic dialects. 

A more remotely allied branch of the same family, con- 
stituting almosf a family by itself, occupies a narrow territory 
about the great bend of the Baltic sea, from the gulf of 
Pinland to beyond the German frontier, and comprises th& 
Lithuanian, the Livonian or Lettish, and the Old Prussian. 
Tljo latter is •already extiijct, and the others also appear to 
be going gradually out of existence, under pressure of the 
assimilating influence exerted upon them by the languages of 
the surrounding more powerful communities. 

We have thus Reviewed all the languages of modern 
Europe, excepting, first, the Albanian, which* is the living 
representative of the ancient Illyrian, and^>f which th^ con- 
nections are doubtful (although it is likely to be yet proved 
to belong with the rest, as a branoh of the samg stock) ; 
secondly, the Basque, in the Pyrenees, a wholly isolated and 
problematical tongue ; thirdly, the Hungarian, with its rela- 
tives, the Finnish and Lappish of the extreme north, and 
other languages spoken by scattered tribes in northern and 
"eastern Russia ; and finally, the Turkish and its congeners, 
w r hich do but overlap slightly the south-eastern frontier. 
These two last groups, as we shall see hereafter (in the 
eighth lecture), are of a kindred that occupies no small part 
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of northern and .central Asia. But before we have gathered 
in all the members pf the great family we are seeking to 
establish, we must cross the border of Europe, and enter 
southerli Asia. r < 

Asia Minor is chiefly In the hands of Turkish tribes, who 
have crpwded themselves in there in comparatively modern 
times, driving out, or subjecting and assimilating, the previous 
occupants. The same races stretch eastward, across the 
southern extremity of the Caspian sea, intervening between 
Europe ancf the countries whose speech shows affinity with 
that of Europe. But within, in the hilly provinces of Media 
and Persia, and on the great Iranian table-land, which 
stretches thence to the Indus, we find again abundant traces 
of a linguistic tradition coinciding ultimately with our own. 
The Persian, with all its dialects, ancient and modern, and 
with its outliers on the north-west and on the east — as 
the Armenian, the Kurdish, , the Ossetic, and the Afghan — 
constitutes a branch of our family, the Persian or Iranian 
branch. And yet one step farther we are able to pursue the 
same tie of connection. The Iranian languages conduct us 
to the very borders of India : beyond those borders, in Hin- 
dustan, between the bounding w^lls of the Himalayas and 
Vindh^as, and eastward to the mouths of the Ganges, lies the 
easternmost branch of that grand division of human speech 
to which our own belongs, the Indian branch, comprising the 
ancient Sanskrit, with its derived and kindred languages. 

The seven ‘groups of languages at which we have thus 
.glanced — namely, 'the Indian, the Persian, the Greek, the 
Latin, the Slavonic (including the Lithuania), the Germanic, 
and the Celtic — each made up of numerous dialects and 
sutbdialects, are the members colnposing one vast and highly- 
important family of human speech, to which, from the names 
of its two extreme members, we give the title of “ Indo- 
European.” It is known also by various othor designations : 
some style it “Japhetic,” as if it appertained to the descendants 
of the patriarch Japhet, as the so-called “ Semitic” tongues to 
the descendants of Shem ; “ Aryan ” is a yet more popular and 
customary name for it, but is liable to objection, as being more 
especially appropriate to the joint Indo-Persian branch of 
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the family, since it is used by them^ and them alone, in de- 
signating themselves ; and a few still employ the term “ Indo- 
Germanic,” which seems to savour of national prepossession, 
since no good reason can be given # why, among the western 
tranches, the G-ermanic should be singled out for representa- 
tion in the general title of the family. 

The languages of this whole family sustain to one another 
a relation which is the same in kind with that subsisting 
between the various Germanic dialects, and differs from it 
only in degree. That the signs of their relationship escape 
the notice of a superficial observer — that the school-boy, or 
even the college-student, when toiling over his Greek and 
Latin tasks, does not suspect, and might be hard to per- 
suade, that the classical languages and his mother-tongue 
are but modified forms of the same original, is evidently no 
ground for discrediting the fact. The uninstructed English 
speaker, as we have seen, finds even the nearly kindred 
German as strange and unintelligible as the Turkish : both 
are to him in equal degree, as he says, “all Dutch,” or “all 
Greek ; ” and yet, a little learning enabled him to find half 
his native vocabulary, in a somewhat changed but still plainly 
recognizable form, in the German dictionary. A higher de# 
gree of instruction is required, in order to the discovery and 
appreciation of that evidence .which proves the remoter rela- 
tionship of the Indo-European tongues ; a wider comparison, a 
more skilled and penetrating analysis, must b<^ applied ; but, 
by its application, the conclusion is reached just as directly 
and surely in the one case as in the other. The inquirer 
fully convinces himself that the correspondences in their 
material and structure are tqo numerous, and of too intimate 
a character, to be explained w^th any plausibility by the 
supposition of accidental coincidence, or of mutual borrowing 
or imitation ; that they can only be the consequence of a 
> common linguistic tradition. 

Any complete or detailed exhibition of the evidence which 
shows the original unity of the languages claimed to consti- 
tute the Indo-European family is, of course, utterly im- 
possible within the necessary limits of these lectures ; but it 
is altogether desirable that we should direct our attention to 
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at least a few samples of the correspondences from which so> 
important a truth is defived. It will be allowable to do this 
the more succinctly, inasmuch as the truth is one now so 
well established an<f so generally received, and of which the 
proof is already Ihmiliar'to so many. We may fairly claim, 
indeed, that it is denied only by those who are ignorant of 
the facts and methods of linguistic reasoning, or whose judg- 
ments are blinded by preconceived opinion. 

I shall not strive • after originality in my selection of’ 
the correspondences which ilfustrate the common origin 
of the Indo-European tongues, but shall follow the course 
already many times trodden by others. This is one which 
is marked out by the circumstances of the case. It would 
be extremely easy, choosing out any two from among the 
languages which we wish to compare — as the Latin and 
Greek, the Greek and Sanskrit, the Latin and Russian, 
the Lithuanian and German — to draw up long lists of 
words common to both, out of every part of their respective 
vocabularies ; especially, if fte were to take the time and 
pains to enter into a discussion of the laws governing their 
phonetic variations, and so to point out their obscure as 
well as their more obvious correspondences : end we might 
thus satisfactorily prove them all related, by proving each 
one related with each of the rest in succession. When,, 
however, we seek for words which are clearly and palpably 
identical in all or nearly all the branches of the family, we 
have to resort' to certain special classes, as the numerals and 
the jfronouns. The reason of this it is not difficult to point 
out. For a large portion of the objects, acts, and states, of 
the names for which our languages are composed, it is com- 
paratively easy to find new designations : they offer numer- 
ous salient points for the names-giving faculty to seize upon ^ 
the characteristic qualities, the analogies with other things, 
which suggest and call- forth synonymous or nearly synonym- 
ous titles, are many. Hence a language may originate a 
variety of appellations for the same thing — as, for horse , we 
have also the Almost equivalent names steed , nag, courser , 
racer ; and further, for the different kinds and conditions of 
the same animal, the names stallion , mare, gelding, filly, colt. 
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pony, and others — and, in the breaking up of ^he language 
into dialects, one of these synonymous appellations is liable 
to become the prevailing one in one* dialect, another ill 
another, to tho neglect and loss of all but the one selected. 
Or, a new name is started in a single dialect, wins currency 
there, and crowds out of use its predecessors. The German, 
for instance, has, indeed, our word horse, in the form ross 
(earlier hros ), but employs it more rarely, preferring to use, 
instead pferd , a word of ^diich we know nothing. Tho 
modern Romanic tongues, too, say in the same sense caballo , 
cheval , etc., words coining from the Latin caballus , ‘ nag/ 
and they have lost almost altogether the more usual and 
dignified Latin term eqitus . Thus, further, the modem 
[French name for 4 shoemaker ’ is cordonnier , literally 6 worker 
in Cordovan leather ; ’ fcfr 4 cheese/ frontage , properly 
‘pressed into a form, moulded •’ for ‘ liver/ foie, originally 
‘ cooked with f^s ’ — that fruit having been, as it seems, at a 
certain period, tho favourite ^garnish for dishes of liver: 
while the Latin appellations of these three objects have gone 
out of use and out of memory. But for tho numerals and 
pronouns our languages have nev^r shown any disposition to 
create a synonymy ; it was? as we may truly say, no easy tas& 
for the linguistic faculty to arrive at a suitable sign for the 
ideas they convey ; and, wlier? the sign was once found, it 
•maintained itself thenceforth in use everywhere, without 
danger of replacement by any other, of later coinage. Hence 
all the Indo-European nations, however widely they mjiy he 
separated, and however discordant in maimers and civiliza- 
tion, count with the same words, and use the same personal 
pronouns in individual address — the same, with tlfe excgp- 
tion, of course, of the changes which phonetic corruption ha^ 
wrought upon their forms. 

Eor reasons not so easily explainable, the Indo-European 
Janguages show a hardly less noteworthy general accordance 
in regard to the terms by which, within tho historical period, 
or down even to the present time, they indicate the degrees 
of near relationship, such as father, mother, daughter, brother , 
sister . Formed, as these words were, in the earliest period 
of history of the common mother- tongue, tjiey have in nearly 

13 * 
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all its branches escape^ being superseded by expressions of 
later growth, although there is hardly one of them which 
does no$ here and there exhibit a modern substitute. 

The following table wjll set forth, it is believed, in a plain 
and apprehensible manner some of the correspondences of 
which' we have been speaking. For the sake of placing 
their value in a clearer light, I add under each word its 
equivalents in three of the languages — namely Arabic, 
Turkish, and Hungarian — which, though neighbours of the 
Indo-European tongues, or enveloped by them, are of wholly 
different kindred. 


English 

two 

three 

m 

seven 

thou 

me 

mother 

brother 

daughter 

Germanic : 
Dutch I * * 4 

twee 

drie 

seven 

<• ! 

mij 

mik 

moeder 

broeder 

dochtcr 

. Icelandic 

tvo 

thriu 

s id 

thu ' 

modhir 

brodhir 

dottir 

High- German 

zwei 

drei 

sieben 

du 

niich 

mutter 

brucler 

toe, liter 

Moeso-Gothic 

twa 

thri 

mbun „ 

thu 

mik 


brothar 

dauhtar 

Lithuanic 

du 

tri 

septyni 

tu 

manen 

moter 

brolis 

dukter 

Slavonic 

dwa 

dau 

tri 

sednd 

tii 

man 

ma&Y 

brat 

dochy 

Celtic 

tri 

secht 

tu 

vie 

mathair 

brathair 

dear (??) 

Latin 

duo 

tres 

septem 

Xu 

me 

via ter 

f rater 

Greek 

duo 

treia 

hepta 

sii 

me 

meter 

phrater 

thugater 

Persian 

Sanskrit 

dwa 

dwa 

tn 

hapta 

sapta 

turn 

twam 

me 

me 

malar 

malar 

bhratar 

duhitar 

Arabic 

ithn 

thalath 

sab' 

anta 

ana 

umm 

akh 

bint 

Turkish 

iki 

iich 

yedi c 
net 

sen 

ben 

ana 

kardash 

kiz 

^luugaria^ 

ket 

harom 

te a 

| engem 

atvya * 

fiver 

leai^f . 


I have selected, of course, for inclusion in this table, 
those words of the several classes represented which exhibit^ 
most clearly their actual unity of descent : in others, it would 
require some derailed discussion of phonetic relations to 

make the same unity appear. Thus, the Sanskrit panca, the 

Greek pente , the Latin quinque , and the Gothic Jimf, all 
meaning i five/ are as demonstrably the later metamorphoses 
of*a single original word ^s are the varying forms of the 
primitive tri , 4 three/ given above : each of their phonetic 
changes being supported by numerous analogies in the 
respective languages. The whole scheme of numeral and 
pronominal forms and of terms of relationship is substantially 
one and the same in all the tongues ranked as Indo-Eu- 
ropean. 

These facts, of themselves, would go far toward proving 
the original unity of the languages in question. To look 
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upon correspondences like those here given as the result of 
accident is wholly preposterous : no sane man would think 
of ascribing them to such a cause. ISTox^is the hypothesis of 
a natural and inherent bond between the sound and the 
sense, which would prompt language-makers in different 
parts of the earth to assign, independently of one another, 
these names to these conceptions, at all more admissible. 
The existence of a natural bond coul^ be claimed with even - 
the slightest semblance of plausibility only in thd case of the 
pronouns and the words for fi father 9 and ‘ mother ; ’ and 
there, too, the claim could be readily disposed of — if, indeed, 
it be not already sufficiently refuted by the words from stranger 
tongues which are cited in the table. Mutual borrowing, too, 
transfer from one tongue to another, would be equally far 
from furnishing an acceptable explanation. Were we dealing 
with two or three neighbouring dialects alone, the suggestion 
of such a borrowing would not be so palpably futile as 
in the case in hand, where the facts to be explained are 
found in so many tongues, covering a territory which stretches 
from the mouths of the Granges to the shores of the Atlantic. 
A modified form of the hypothesis»of mutual borrowing is put 
forth by some who are incSsposed to admit the essential one^ 
ness of Indo-European speech. Some tribe or race, they 
say, of higher endowments and culture, has leavened with its 
•material and usages the tongues of all these scattered peoples, 
engrafting upon thofr original diversity an element of agree- 
ment and unity. But this theory is just untenable »s the 
others which we have been reviewing. Instances of mixture 
of languages — resulting either fron^ the transmission of a 
higher and more favoured culture, or from a somewhat eqnal 
and intimate mingling of races, or from both together — have 
happened during the historical period in sufficient numbers 
to allow the linguistic student to see plainly what are its 
•effects upon language, and that they are very different 
from those which make the identity of Indo-European lan- 
guage. The introduction of culture and knowledge, of art and 
science, may bring in a vocabulary of expressions for the know- 
ledge communicated, the conceptions taught or prompted ; but 
it cannot touch the most intimate fund oft speech, the words 
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significant of those ideas without whose designation no 
spoken tongue would be worthy of the name! If we could 
possibly* suppose that the rude ancestors of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean nations, more brutish than the Africans and Polyne- 
sians of the present day, were unable to count their fingers ev£n 
until’ taught by some missionary tribe which went from one 
to the other, scattering these first rudiments of mathematical 
.knowledge, we might attribute to its influence the close 
correspondence of the Indo-European numeral systems; but 
then we should have farther to assume that the same teachers 
instructed them how to address one another with I and thou , 
a^id how to name the members of their own families : and 
who will think of maintaining such an absurdity ? All the 
preponderating influence of the Sanskrit-speaking tribes of 
northern India over the ruder population of the Dekhan, to 
which they gave religion, philosophy, and polity, has only 
resulted in filling the tongues of the south with learned 
Sanskrit, much as our own ^English is filled with, learned 
Latin and Greek. Even that coalescence of nearly equal 
populations, languages, and cultures out of which has grown 
the tongue we speak, has, as was pointed out in the fourth 
€f thesu lectures, left the language of common life amo&g 
us — the nucleus of a vocabulary which the child first learns, 
and every English speaker ukes every day, almost every 
hour — still overwhelmingly Saxon : the English is Germanic " 
in its fundamental structure, though built higher and de- 
corated in every part with [Romanic material. So is it also 
with the Persian, in its relation to the Arabic, of whose 
material its more learned and artificial styles are in great 
part mad# up ; so with the Turkish, of which the same thing 
is true with regard to the Persian and Arabic. But most of 
all do these cases of the mingling of different tongues in one 
language, and every other known case of a like character, 
show that the grammatical system, the apparatus of inflection # 
^nd word-making, the means by which vocables, such as they 
stand in their order in the dictionary, are taken out and 
woven together into connected discourse, resists longest and 
most obstinately any trace of intermixture, the intrusion of 
foreign elements agd foreign habits. However many French 
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nouns and verbs were admitted to fuU citizenship in English 
speech, they aH had to give up in this respect their former 
nationality : every one of them was declined or conjugated 
after Germanic models. Such a tlzing as a language with a 
mixed grammatical apparatus has never come under the 
cognizance of linguistic students : it would be to them a 
monstrosity; it seems an impossibility. Now the Indo- 
European languages are full of the plainest and most un~* 
equivocal correspondences <jf grammatical structure ; they 
show abundant traces of a common system of word-formation, 
of declension, of conjugation, however disguised by the cor- 
ruptions and overlaid by the new developments of a later time: 
and these traces are, above all others, the most irrefutable 
evidences of the substantial unity of their linguistic tradition. 
We will notice but a single specimen of this kind of evidences, 
the most striking one, perhaps, .which Indo-European gram- 
mar has to exhibit. This is the ordinary declension of the 
verb, in its three persons singular and plural. In drawing 
out the comparison, we cannot start, as ^before, from the 
English, because, as has been shown in a previous lecture 
(the third), the English has lost its ancient apparatus of 
personal eiufings: we nnfst represent the whole G%rmani$ 
branch by its oldest member, the Moeso-Gothic. The table 
is as follows : * * 


English | 

' I have ’ 

> p thou hast * 

* he has * j 

* we have ’ 

‘ have ’ 

' they have* 

Mieso-Gothic 

haba 

habai-s 

habai-th 

• 

haba-m 

habai-th 

hSba-nd 

-Med. Persian 

• m 


-d \ 

- m 

•d 

-nd 

Celtic 

-m 


-d 

-m 

-d 

•t 

Jiitlmanic 

-mi 

-si 

-ti 

-me 

-tc 

-ti 

Slavonic 

•mi 

•si 

-ti 

* -mu 

habe-tfs 

-nti 

Latin 

habeo 

habe-s 

% habe-t 

hdbe-mns 

habc-nt 

Greek 

-mi 

-si 

-ti 

-mes 

- te 

4iti 

Sanskrit 

-mi 

-si 

* - ti 

- masi 

* 

-tha 

-nti 


> Eundamental and far-reaching as are the correspondences, 

* Owing to the difficulty of finding a single verb which shall present the 
endings in all the different languages, the verb to have lias been selected, and 

f iven in full in the two languages in which it occurs, the terminations alono 
eing elsewhere written. These are not in all cases the most usual endings 
of conjugation, but such as are found in verbs, or in dialects, which have 
preserved more faithfully their primitive forms. t 
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of material and of fornj, which have thus been brought for- 
ward, it is not necessary that we insist upon their competency, 
alone aryl unaided, *to prove the Indo-Buropean languages 
only late!" dialectic forms, of a single original tongue. TWir 
convincing force lies in the fact that they are selected in- 
stances, examples chosen from among a host of others, which 
abound in every part of the grammar and vocabulary of all 
the languages in question, now so plain as to strike the eye 
*pf even the hasty student, now sg hidden under later peculiar 
growth as to be only with difficulty traceable by the acute 
and* practised linguistic analyst. He who would know them 
fetter may find them in such works as the Comparative 
Grammars of Bopp and Schleicher and the Greek Etymolo- 
gies of Curtius. An impartial examination of them must 
persuade even the most sceptical that these tongues exhibit 
resemblances which can bo accounted for only on the suppo- 
sition of a prevailing identity of linguistic tradition, such as 
belongs to the common descendants of one and the same 
mother-tongue. On the other hand, all their differences, 
great and widely Sundering as these confessedly are, can be 
fully explained by the prolonged operation of the same causes 
which h^ve broken up the Latin into the modern Romanic 
dialects, or the original Germanic tongue into its various 
existing forms, and which have converted the Anglo-Saxon of 
a thousand years ago into our present English. Besides its 
natural diverggnt growth, the original Infe-European tongue 
has doubtless been^n some degree diversified by intermixture 
here and there with languages of other descent ; but there is 
no reason for believing that this has been an element of any 
considerable importance^in its history of development. At 
some period, then, in the past, and in some limited region of 
Europe or Asia, lived a tribe from whose imperfect dialect 
have descended all those rich and cultivated tongues now 
spoken and written by the teeming millions of Europe and 
of some of the fairest parts of Asia. 

To know when and where this tribe lived and formed its 
language is unfortunately beyond our power. It is, indeed, . 
often assumed and asserted that the original Indo-European 
home was in the ngrth-eastern part of the Iranian plateau*. 
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near the Hindu-Koh mountains; but so definite a determina- 
tion possesses ^ot the slightest shadow of authority or value. 
We really know nest to nothing of the la^t movements which 
have* brought any branch of the family into its present place 
of abode ; even these lie beyond the reach of the very 
hoariest traditions which have come down to us. The day- 
light of recorded history dawns first upon the easternmost* 
the Indo-Persian or Aryan, branch. The time is probably* t 
not far from two thousand years befofe Christ.. We there" 
see the Sanskrit-speaking trft)es but just across the thresh- 
old of India, working their way over the river- valleys and 
intervening sand-plains of its north-western province, the 
Penjab, toward the great fertile territory, watered by the 
Q-anges and its tributaries, of which they are soon to be- 
come the masters ; and we know that India, at least, is not 
the first home, but one of the latest conquests, of the family. 
The epoch, however, early as it Appears to us, is far from the 
beginning of Indo-European migrations ; the general separa- 
tion of the branches had taken place long before : and who 
shall say which of them has wandered widest, in the search 
after a permanent dwelling-place? The joint home of In- 
dkms and Persians was ^doubtless in north-easteyi Irai^ 
the scene of the oldest Persian religious and heroic legend 
and tradition ; but there is uo evidence whatever to prove 
that they were the aborigines of that region, and that all 
migration had beeij* westward from thence.* Greek history 
and tradition also penetrate a little w^ into the second 
thousand years before Christ ; but the Greeks are then al- 
ready in quiet possession of that little peninsula, with the 
neighbouring islands and Asiatic shares, whence the glory of 
their genius afterward irradiated the world ; and, for afight 
that they are able to tell us of their origin, they might have 
sprung out of the ground there — born, according to their 
own story, of the stones which Deucalion and Pyrrha threw 

% 

* Some authorities incline to regard the geographical reminiscences of the 
Zend-avesta (in the first chapter of the Vendidad) as indicating the course of 
the joint Aryan migration from the original family home ; but the claim 
appears to me so wholly baseless, and even preposterous, that I find it diffi- 
cult to understand how any man should seriously put it forward. 
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behind them. The Latin race first appears as an insignificant 
handful in central Italy, crowded by other communities, in 
part of kindred blood ; but no legend told us respecting its 
entrance into the Italiap peninsula is of the very smallest 
historical value. Roman historians first bring to our know- 
ledge the Celts and Germans. The former are already be- 
ginning to shrink and waste away within their ancient limits 
before the aggressions of the surrounding races : Celtic tales 
of the migrations westward which brought them into their 
European seats are but lying legends, mere echoes of their 
later knowledge of the countries and nations to the east- 
ward. Germany is, from the first, the home of the Germans : 
they are a seething mass ; south-eastward as well as south- 
westward rove their restless hordes, disturbing for centuries 
the peaco of the civilized world , they leave their traces in 
every country of middle Europe, from the Volga to the 
Pillars of Hercules ; but whence and when they came 
into Germany, we ask in vain. Last to appear upon the 
historic stage are the Slavonians, in nearly their present 
abodes : a less enterprising, but a stubborn and persistent 
race, whose lately acquired^ civilization has only within a 
short time begun to be aggressive. ^Of its own origin, it hies 
nothing at all to say. 

But it* history and tradition thus refuse to aid us in search- 
ing for the Indo-European home, neither do the indications 
of language point us with anything like definiteness or cer- 
tainty to its locality. The tongues of the easternmost 
branches, the Persian and Indian, do, indeed, exhibit the least 
departure from that form of speech which a general com- 
parison of all the dialectic shows to have been the primitive 
one f but this is very far from proving the peoples who speak 
them to have remained nearest to their primitive seats. 
Migration does not necessarily lead to rapidity of linguistic 
changes, nor does permanence of location always imply per- 
sistency of linguistic type. Thus — to refer only to two or 
three striking facts among the languages of this family — the 
Greek has preserved much more than the Armenian of that 
material and structure which were of earliest Indo-European 
•development, notwithstanding the more oriental position of 
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tlie latter ; of all the existing tongues of the whole great 
family, the Lithuanian, on the Baltic, retains by far the most 
antique aspect ; and, among the Gepnanic dialects, the 
speech of Iceland, the latest Germanic colony, is least varied 
from their common type. All that primitiveness of form, in 
respect both to language and institutions, which characterizes 
the Aryan branch of the family — and especially the Indian 
member of the branch, in its oldest period, represented to us 
in the Vedas — would be fully and Satisfactorily accounted 
for, without denying them a*long history and wide migration, 
by attributing to them an exceptionally conservative disposi- 
tion — such a disposition as so markedly distinguishes the 
Indian above the Persian people sinde their separation, making 
the former, in a vastly higher degree than the latter, the 
model and illustration of earliest Indo-European antiquity. 

Nor, again, are tho inter- connections of the different 
branches, so far as yet made (Tut, of a nature to cast much 
light upon the history of their wanderings. That the separa- 
tion of Indian and Persian is latest of all is, it is true, 
universally admitted. Nearly all agree, mefreover, in allowing 
a like special relationship of the Greek and Latin, although 
its compariffcive remoteness, and tho loss of intermediate 
forms, make tho question one of decidedly greater doubt and 
difficulty. Beyond this, nothing is at present firmly estab- 
lished. The honour of a later and closer alliance with the 
Aryan or Indo-Pqpsian branch has been confidently claimed 
for the classical or Greco-Latin, for the Slavonic, and for the 
Germanic, respectively. Within no long time past, a Ger- 
man scholar of high rank* has attempted to lay out a scheme 
of relationship for all the branches oPthe family. He assumes 
that the original stock parted first into a northern aAd a 
southern grand division : the northern included what after- 
ward became the Germanic and the Slavo-Lithuanic branches, 
the latter of them dividing yet later into Slavonic and 
Lithuanic ; the southern was broken up first into an Aryan 
and a southern European group, which respectively under- 

* Professor August Schleicher, of Jena : his views may be found drawn 
out in full in tho preface to his interesting work on the German language 
{Die Deutsche Sprache, Stuttgart, 1860). 
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went farther separation, the one into Persian and Indian, the 
other into Greek and Italo-Celtic : while the italic, of which 
the Latin is the ehie£, and the Celtic, were the last to begin 
their independent history, being still more closely related 
than the Latin and the Greek. The feature of this arrange*, 
ment which is most calculated to repel rather than attract 
assent is the position assigned to the Celtic languages. 
Pew scholars are ready to allow that these tongues, in which 
the original and distinctive features of Indo-European speech 
are most of all hidden under the manifold effects of decay 
and new growth, whose Indo-European character was there- 
fore the last of all to be recognized, and whose separation 
from the common stock has been generally looked upon as 
the commencement of its dispersions, are to be regarded as' 
the nearest kindred of the Latin< —although no one who re- 
members how greatly the rates of linguistic change vary 
among different peoples and 'under different circumstances 
will venture to pronounce the connection impossible. The 
time has not yet come for a full settlement of these contro- 
verted points ; the means of their solution are, however, 
doubtless contained in the linguistic facts which lie within our 
rqach, and a more thorough study avd closer comparison will 
one day bring them to light, and may perhaps at the same time 
illustrate the course and order of ^hose grand movements which 
have brought the various races of the family into their present 
seats. But that such or any other evidences will ever direct 
our gaze to the precise region whence the movements had 
their fiVst start is in the very highest degree unlikely : and 
in the mean time it is better candidly to confess our igno- 
rance than to try to holdHvith confidence an opinion resting 
upom grounds altogether insufficient and untenable. At any 
rate, we ought fully to acknowledge that linguistic science, 
as such, does not presume to decide whether the Indo- 
European home was in Europe or in Asia : the utmost that 
she does is to set up certain faint and general probabilities, 
which, combined with the natural conditions of soil and 
climate, the traditions of other races, and the direction of 
the grand movements of population in later times, point to* 
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the East rather than the AVest as the starting-point of 
migration. 

If the question of place must thus be left unsettled, that 
of time is not less uncertain. The geologist makes hitherto 
Jmt lame and blundering work of establishing an absolute 
chronology for even the latest alterations of the earth-crust ; 
and the student of language is compelled to found his estimates 
upon data not less scanty and questionable. The strata of 
human speech laid down in past a)ges have suffered most 
sweeping and irrestorable? denudation, and their rate of 
growth during our present period is too greatly varying to 
furnish us any safe standard of general application. But to 
set a date lower than three thoussmd years before Christ for 
the dispersion of the Indo-European family would doubtless 
be altogether inadmissible 4 and the event is mostJikely to 
have taken place far earlier. Late discoveries are showing 
us that the antiquity of the hmnan race upon the earth must 
be much greater than has been generally supposed. Vistas 
of wonderful interest are opened here, down which we can 
only catch glimpses ; but the comparative brevity of the 
period covered by human records must make us modest 
$bout claiming that we^ shall ever understand much abcyit 
ultimate beginnings, the first origin of races. 

As regards, however, the # grade of civilization and mode of 
life of the Indo-European mother-tribe before its separation 
into branches, the study of language is in condition to give 
us more definite and trustworthy information. It is evident- 
ly within our power to restore, to a certain extent, the 
original vocabulary of the tribe, out of the later vocabularies 
of the different branches. These ure composed «pf words of 
every age, from the most recent to the most primitive? As 
the principal features of grammatical structure were struck 
out before tho dispersion, and are yet traceable by the com- 
parative philologist amid the host of newer formations which 
surround them, so was it also witl^ the developed material of 
speech, with the names for such objects, and acts, and pro- 
cesses, and products, as the community had already found, 
occasion, and acquired power, to express : they constituted 
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the linguistic patrimony with which each branch commenced 
its separate history, and may still be seen am<$rxg the storey 
of more recent acquisition. Any word which is found in the 
possession of all or nearly all the branches is, unless therd be 
Special reasons to the contrary, to be plausibly regarded as 
having formed part of their common inheritance from the 
time of their unity. A vocabulary constructed of words 
thus hunted out can be, indeed, but an imperfect one, since 
no one can tell what proportion of the primitive tongue may 
have become altogether lost, or changed by phonetic corrup- 
tion past possibility of recognition, in the later dialects of so 
many branches that its true character is no longer discover- 
able : but, if the list be 'drawn up with due skill and care, 
it may be depended upon as far as it goes. And as, from the 
, stock of .words composing any existing or recorded language, 
we can directly draw important conclusions respecting the 
knowledge, circumstances, and manners of thp people w r ho 
speak it, so we can do the same thing with the fragment of 
Indo-European speech which we shall have thus set up. It 
is obvious, too, that the results of such an investigation 
must he more satisfactory, the more primitive and unlettered 
the people respecting which it is m?de, the more ‘'exclusively 
native in f origin and restricted in scope their civilization. A 
language like our own is an iipmense encyclopedia, as it 
were, in which are laid away the cognitions and experiences 
of a whole world, and of numerous generations ; it is as many- 
sided, as cosmdpolitan, as hard to grasp and interpret in 
detail, &s is our culture ; while the tongue of a rude and 
isolated tribe — like the Fuegians, the Fijians, the Eskimos 
— would be r a comparatively plain and legible portraiture of 
its condition and character. 

Some of the main results of the investigation made by 
means of language into the primitive state of that tribe which 
spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo-European family have 
been long since drawn put, and are already become the 
commonplaces of ethnological science. The subject is far 
from being yet exhausted, and we may look forward to much 
f greater confidence of conclusion and definiteness of detail,' 
when all the languages of the family shall have been more 
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thoroughly compared and analyzed, and especially when the 
establishment of a true scheme of Qegrees of relationship 
toiong the branches shall reduce the doubt now thrown over 
the primitiveness of a term by its absence from the languages 
of some among them. 

By this kind of research, then, it is found that the primi- 
tive tribe which spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo- 
European family was not nomadic alone, but had settled 
habitations, even towns and fortified* places, ajid addicted 
itself in part to the rearing ctf cattle, in part to the cultivation 
of the earth. It possessed our chief domestic animals — the 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, and the swine, besides the 
dog : the bear and the wolf were foes that ravaged its flocks ; 
the mouse and fly were already its domestic pests. The 
region it inhabited was a varied one, not bordering upon the 
ocean. The season whose name has been most persistent is 
the winter. Barley, and perhaps also wheat, was raised for 
food, and concerted into meal. Mead was prepared from 
honey, as a cheering' and inebriating drink. The use of 
certain metals was known ; whether iron was one of them 
admits of question. The art of weaving was practised ; wool 
and hemp, and possibly f^tx, be frig the materials employed^ 
Of other branches of domestic industry, little that is definite 
can be said ; but those already mentioned imply a variety of 
others as coordinate or auxiliary to them. The weapons of 
offence and defence were those which are usual among 
primitive peoples, t*he sword, spear, bow, and fhield. Boats 
were manufactured, and moved by oars. Of extended and 
elaborate political organization no traces are discoverable : 
the people was doubtless a congeries of petty tribes, under 
chiefs and leaders, rather than kings, and with institutions of 
a patriarchal cast, among which the reduction to servitude of 
prisoners taken in war appears not to have been wanting. 
The structure and relations of the family are more clearly 
seen ; names of its members, even ^to tho second and third 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity, were already fixed, and 
were significant of affectionate regard and trustful interde- 
pendence. That woman was looked down upon, as a being 
in capacity and dignity inferior to man, we find no indication 
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whatever. The art of numeration was learned, at least up to 
a<*nundred; there is 1S0 general Indo-European word for 
‘thousand.’ Some of the stars were noticed and named*: 
the moohwas the chief measurer of time. The religion* was 
; polytheistic, a worship oi* the personified powers of nature 
Its rites, whatever they were, were practised without the aid 
of a priesthood. 

Such, in briefest possible description, was the simple people 
from whom appear to have descended those mighty nations 
who have now long been the le&ders of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. Of their classification, their importance in history, and 
the value of their languages to linguistic science, w T e shall 
ireat further in the next 'lecture. 
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Languages and literatures of the Germania* Slavonic, Lithuanic, Celtic, 
Italic, Greek, Iranian, and Indian branches of Indo-European speech. 
Interest of the family and its study ; historical importance of the Indo- 
European races ; their languages the basis of linguistic science. 
Method of linguistic research. Comparative philology. Errors of 
linguistic method or its application* 

Our consideration of the processes of linguistic growth, 
and of their effects upon the condition of # language and the 
rise of discordant tongues, was brought to a close in the 
preceding letture with a torief discussion of certain #rrone* 
ous views respecting original dialectic variety, and the 
influence exerted upon it by Jiterary and grammatical culti- 
vation. We then looked to see how and how far the princi- 
ples which wo had^stablished could be applied to explain 
the seemingly infinite confusion of tongues now prevailing 
upon the earth, and to facilitate their classification and 
reduction to order. This led us to a recognition of our own 
language as one of a group ^of neatfly related dialects, the 
Germanic group ; and, on inquiring farther, we found tliat 
this was itself' a member of a wider family, embracing nearly 
all the tongues of Europe, with a part of those of Asia, and 
^ divided into Beven principal branches : namely, the Indian, 
the Iranian, the Greek, the Latin, the Germanic, the 
Slavonic (including the Lithuanic, sometimes reckpned as a 
separate branch), and the Celtic. We called it t^ Indo- 
European family. At some place and time, which we were 
obliged to confess ourselves unable to determine with any 
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even tolerable degree of* confidence — but more probably in 
Asia, and certainly not; less than three thousand years before 
Christ — and in a cqndition of civilization respecting which 
the evidence of language furnished us valuable hints, mme 
single community had spoken a single tongue, from whiqh 
all these others w r ere descended, in accordance with the 
universal laws of linguistic tradition, by processes which are 
still active in every part of human speech. And now r , waiv- 
ing for a while the question whether it may not be possible 
to regard the great Indo-European family itself as only a 
member of a yet vaster family, including all or nearly all tho 
languages of the human race, we have, in the present lecture, 
to review more in detail its constitution, to note tho period 
and locality of its constituent members, to glance at the special 
historical importance attaching do them and to the peoples 
who speak them, to set forth their value as the funda- 
mental material of linguistic science, and to examine anew 
and more systematically the general method of linguistic 
research, as established upon 'their study. 

We may best i commence our survey of the varieties of 
Indo-European speech with our own branch, the Germanic. 
,Tts existing dialects, as has been, already pointed out, are 
divided into three groups or sub-branches : 1, the Low-Ger- 
man, occupying northern Germany and the Netherlands, 
with their colony Britain, and with the numerous and 
widely-scattered modern colonies of Britain ; 2, the High- 
German, in central and southern Germany ; 3, the Scandina- 
vian, r in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. Of the 
Low- German group, the English is by far the most important 
member ; c its e\entful history, illustrated at every step by 
valuable literary documents, we trace back, through Middle 
English (a.d. 1350-1550), Old English (a.d. 1250-1350), and 
Semi-Saxon (a.d. 1150-1250), to the Anglo-Saxon, which 
reaches into the seventh century of our era, possessing an anti- 
quity exceeded by only one other Germanic dialect. Its 
earliest monuments, in their style and metre, and at least one 
of them, tfie Beowulf, in subject and substance also, carry us 
back to file pre-Christian period of Germanic history. We 
cannot delay here to enter into any detailed examination* 
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of the character and changes of English speech, interesting 
and instructive as such a task wouldbe ; save so far as they 
Imve been and may hereafter bo brought in by wajj of illus- 
tration of general linguistic laws, they must be left to more 
special treatises.* 

Next of kin with the Anglo-Saxon, or oldest form of Eng- 
lish, are the ancient Frisian, of the northern sea-coast of 
Germany, which had, in the fourteenth century and later, 
a literature of its own, of juridical' content, composed in 
an idiom of form little less ^antique than Old High- German, 
notwithstanding its comparatively modern date — and the 
Old Saxon, the principal language of northern Germany be- 
tween the Khine and the Elbe, Represented to us by but 
a single work, the Heliand or ‘ Saviour,’ a poetical life of 
Christ, probably of the ninth century. Both Saion and 
Frisian have been almost wholly crowded out of cultivated 
use in modern times, as was Explained in a former lecture 
(see p. 164), by the overpowering influence of the High 
Gorman, and their domain has also been encroached upon by 
other dialects of the same kindred, so that they survive 
at present only as insignificant popular patois. Nothing but 
the political •independence of Holland has saved its peculiar 
speech from the same fate : the literary cultivation of the 
Netherlandish or Dutch can be traced back to the thirteenth 
century, although dating chiefly from the sixteenth, the era 
of the country’s te^ible struggle against the political tyranny 
of Spain. The Flemish, the closely allied* idiom of Flapders, 
has its own separate records, of about the same antiquity, 
but is now nearly extinct. 

The history of High- Gherman Speech was miccinctly 
sketched in connection with opr inquiries into the rise and 
extension of literary dialects. It falls into three periods. 
The first period is that of the Old High- German ( Althoch - 
% deuUcK) , from the eighth to the twelfth century ; its monu- 
ments are tolerably abundant, but, with trifling exceptions, of 
Christian origin and religious content : they represent three 

* See the works of Marsh, Craik, and others ; and especially, for a clear and 
succinct view of the history and connections of English speech, with gram- 
matical analyses and illustrative specimens, the work of Professor Hadley, 
already once referred to, on p. 84. * 
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principal sub-dialects, the Frankish, the Alemannic and 
Swabian, and the Bavarian and Austrian. The second 
period, that of the Middle High- German (Mittelhochdeut$chf> 
covers about four centuries, beginning with the twelfth*and 
ending with the fifteenth ; its ruling dialect is the Swabian,; 
and its rich literature hands down to us valuable productions 
of the poetical fancy of the times, in the lyric verses of the 
Minnesingers, and precious memorials of ancient German 
national tradition, in the heroic legends ( Heldensagen ). The 
foremost work of the latter clas^, the Lay of the Nibelungen 
( [Nibelungenlied ), is one of the noblest epics which any coun- 
try has produced, in any age of the world. Of the language 
and literature of the Ndw High-German period, from early 
in the sixteenth century to our own times — the “ German ” 
language and literature, as we care accustomed to call it — 
there is no need that I speak more particularly. 

The third subdivision of* the Germanic branch is the 
Scandinavian. Its earliest monuments come to us from Ice- 
land, that far-off and inhospitable island of volcanoes, boiling 
springs, and ice-fields, which, settled in the ninth century by 
refugees from Norway, lon^ continued a free colony, a home 
6>f literary culture and legendary isong. Christianity, more 
tolerant there than elsewhere on Germanic soil, did not sweep 
from existence the records of ancient religion and customs. 
The two Eddas, gathered or preserved to us from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, are, in virtue^ of their tone and 
content, by far th^ most primitive works in the whole circle 
of the Germanic literatures, documents of priceless value for 
the antiquity of the Germanic race. Their language also, 
though of so much moi^b recent date than the oldest Anglo- 
Sa£on and High-German, is not exceeded by either in respect 
to the primitiveness of its phonetic and grammatical form. 
Nor has it greatly changed during the six or seven centuries 
which have elapsed since the compilation of the Eddas. The 
modem Icelandic is st$, among all the existing Germanic 
tongues, the one that has preserved and possesses the most 
of that original structure which once belonged to them all 
alike. Three other dialects, the Norwegian, the Swedish, 
and the Danish, constitute along with it the Scandinavian 
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group, and are languages of literary culture. They are not 
^jirect descendants of the “ Old Norse” tongue, as the ancient 
Icelandic is usually called : the Norwegian comes nearest to 
beiig so ; the others represent mqre ancient dialectic divi- 
sions of Scandinavian speech. 

How many other Germanic branches, originally coordinate 
with the three we have described, once had existence, but 
have become extinct in later times, by the extinction of the 
communities who spoke them, we hav£ not, nor shall we ever 
have, any means of knowing. But of one such, at least, 
most precious remains have escaped the general destruction 
of the nationality to which it belonged. One portion of 
the western division of the great aid famous Gothic nation 
crossed the lower Danube, some time in the early part of tho 
fourth century, and settled in the Roman province of Moesia, 
as subjects of the empire and as Christians. Bor them, 
their bishop apd leader, Ulfilak, later in the same century, 
made a translation into their^own vernacular of nearly the 
whole Bible, writing it in an alphabet of his own devising, 
founded on the Greek. Five hundred yoars afterward, the 
Gothic was everywhere an extinct tongue ; but considerable 
portions of* the Gothic JBcriptures — namely, a pai^; of tl^ 
Gospels, Paul’s epistles nearly complete, and fragments of 
the Old Testament — are happily still preserved, in a single 
manuscript of the fifth century, now at Upsala, in Sweden. 
Scanty as these rgjics may be, they are of inestimable value 
in illustrating the history of the whole Germanic branch of 
Indo-European language, and bridging over the distance 
which separates it from the other branches. For, as in time, 
so still more notably in material abd structure, their idiom 
is much tho most ancient of alj the varied forms of Gernfanic 
speech : it is not, indeed, the mother of the rest, nor of any 
among them ; but it is their eldest sister, and fully entitled 
to claim the place of head of their family. 

The Slavonian branch — to whic|>L, on account of its local 
vicinity, as well as its probable nearer relationship, to the 
Germanic, we next turn our attention — need not occupy us 
long. It is of much less interest to us, because of its greater 
remoteness from our race and from our knowledge, its inferior 
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historical importance and literary value, and its more modem 
appearance.* 5 The oldest of its dialects in date^ and, in nearly 
all respects, the most primitive in form, is the language of 
the ancient Bulgarians, into which their apostle Cyril trans- 
lated the Scriptures, now just about a thousand years agG* 
It is a curious coincidence that our knowledge of both Ger- 
manic and Slavonic speech thus begins, like that of many a 
rude and hitherto unlettered dialect in the hands of mission- 
aries at the present day, with a Bible version, and at nearly 
, the same geographical locality; the kingdom of the Bulgarians 
having followed that of the Goths on the southern bank of 
the lower Danube. But this ancient idiom — from which the 
modern Bulgarian differs greatly, having changed with 
unusual rapidity in the interval — is more commonly called the 
Old Slavonic, or the Church Slavic, having been adopted by 
a large part of the Slavonian races as their sacred language, 
and being still employed as such, within tly) ecclesiastical 
limits of the Greek Church. 4 It belongs to what is known as 
the south-eastern section of the Slavonic branch. By far the 
most important offthe other languages in the same section is 
the Russian, in its two divisjons, the Russian proper and the 
Kittle -Russian, or Ruthenian. The Russian is lh our day*a 
literary language of considerable importance ; its forms are 
traceable, in scanty documents, back into the eleventh century. 
Iu its cultivated development, it has been strongly influenced 
by the Church Slavonic. The south-easiftrn section further 
includes the Servian, with its closely related dialect, the 
Kroatian, and the Slovenian of Carinthia and Styria. 
Specimens of these tongues are as old as the tenth, or even 
the ninth, <eentury. Thfe Servian has an interesting modern 
literature of popular sougs. t 

To the other section, the western, belong the Polish, the 
Bohemian with the related Moravian and Slovakian, the 
upper and lower Sorbian, and the Polabian, on the Elbe. Of 
these, the Bohemian is the oldest, having monuments probably 
of the tenth century. Polish literature begins in the four- 

• In sketching the relations of the Slavonic lang^ges, I follow the 
authority of Professor August Schleicher, in the Beitrage zur Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung, vol. i., p. 1 teg* 
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teenth century, since, down to that time, the cultivated of 
the nation hafi written wholly in Latin. The others can 
Show nothing older than the sixteenth* century, and are of 
littlfe consequence in any aspect. # * 

• The Lithuanic or Lottie group of dialects is sometimes 
treated as a subdivision of the Slavonic, and sometimes — per- 
haps with better reason — as a separate branch, coordinate 
with the other, although very closely related to it. It is of 
very slight historical or literary importance : ita interest lies 
chiefly in the fact that, under the operation of causes in its 
history which are yet unexplained and probably unexplain- 
able, it has preserved many of the original forms of Indo- 
European speech in a more uncorrfipted condition than any 
other known dialect of the whole family which is not as much 
as two thousand years olden It is composed of ordy three 
dialects, one of which, the Old Prussian, the original lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of ndrth-eastern Prussia, has been 
extinct for two hundred years, crowded out of existence by 
the Low-German, and leaving behind, as its only monument, 
a brief catechism. The other two, the Lithuanian and the 
Lettish, or Livonian, are still spoken by a million or two of 
people in tHe Russian and Prussian provinces borcj^ring cgi 
the Baltic, but seem destined to give way helplessly before 
the encroachments of the G erman and Russian, and to share 
one day the fate of their sister-dialect. The oldest Lithu- 
anian document d#fces from the middle of the^ sixteenth cen- 
tury. The southern or High Lithuania^ is of most antique 
form ; the Low Lithuanian, and yet more notably the Lettish 
to the north, show a less remarkable conservation of ancient 
material. ^ ^ 

The Celtic languages, as wn^ pointed out in the last f lec- 
ture, have been well-nigh extinguished by the Romanic and 
Germanic tongues, and now only lurk in the remotest and 
most inaccessible corners of the wide territory which they 
once occupied in Europe. The Scotch Highlands, the wildest 
parts of Ireland, the Isle of Man, the mountains of Wales, 
the rough glens of Cornwall, and the land lying nearest to 
Cornwall across the British Channel, the promontory of 
Brittany, are the only regions where, ^ for many centuries 
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past, Celtic speech has been heard. The Cornish, too, hair 
become extinct within, the memory of the presqpt generation ; 
the Irish is rapidly o^ its way to the same fate ; the Gaelic 
will not Survive the complete taming and civilization of -the 
Highlands ; the French is likely to crowd out the patois of 
the .Breton peasant ; and it is greatly to be doubted whether 
even the Welsh people, passionate as is the attachment with 
which at present they cling to their peculiar speech, will 
continue always to refuse the advantages that would accrue 
to them from its relinquishment , 1 and a more thorough fusion 
with the greater community of speakers of English to which 
they form an adjunct. There has never been a homogeneous, 
independent, and cultivated Celtic state, capable of protect- 
ing its idiom from the encroachment of other tongues ; and 
only such protection, now unattainable, can, as it seems, save 
Celtic speech from utter extinction. 

There is no small difficulty in treating satisfactorily the 
documents which illustrate the history of the Celtic lan- 
guages, owing to the prevalence of a peculiar and strongly- 
marked linguistic disease, well known among philologists as 
“ Celtomania,” which has been very apt to attack students of 
t^e subject — especially such as werfc of Celtic extraction, b»t 
in some degree foreigners also — leading them wildly to ex- 
aggerate the antiquity and importance of the Celtic civiliza- 
tion, language, and literature. We have had Celtic set up 
as the most primitive and uncorrupted of \pngues, spoken by 
generations loiJg anterior to the oldest worthies whom history, 
sacred c or profane, recognizes, and furnishing the only sure 
foundation to universal etymology ; we have had ancient in- 
scriptions and difficult texts, of the most diverse origin and 
distant locality, explained out of Celtic into high-sounding 
phrases, of true Ossianic ring ; we have had the obscure 
words of various languages traced to Celtic roots, provided 
with genealogies from an Irish or Welsh ancestor — and much 
more of the same sort. S^pber and unprejudiced inquiry cuts 
down these claims to greatly reduced, though still respect- 
able, dimensions. 

So completely were the G-aulish dialects of northern Italy, 
France, and Spain wiped out by the Latin, so few traces of 
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them are left to us, either in the later idioms of the tatin or 
in fragments of writings, inscriptions, and coins, that it is 
sfill a matter of doubt and question among Celtic scholars to 
which of the known divisions of Celtic speech, the (jradhelic 
or.the Cymric, they belenged, or whether they did not con- 
stitute a third division, coordinate with these. Aside from 
the exceedingly scanty and obscure G-allic epigraphical 
monuments, and the few single words preserved in classic 
authors, the earliest records, both of Irfsh and Welsh speech, 
are glosses, or interlinear add marginal versions and com- 
ments, written? by Celtic scholars upon manuscripts which 
they were studying, in old times when Wales and Ireland, 
especially the latter, were centres t>f a lively literary and 
Christian activity. Of these glosses, the Irish are by far the 
most abundant, and afford a» tolerably distinct idea of what 
the languago was at about the end of the eighth century. 
There is also an independent lfterary work, a life of Saint 
Patrick, which is supposed to belong to the beginning of the 
ninth century. The other principal G-adhelic dialect, the 
Scotch Gaelic, presents us a few songs that tlaim to be of the 
sixteenth century. The Ossianic poems, which excited such 
attention a hundred yean ago, and whose genuinergss and 
value have been the subject of so lively discussion, are prob- 
ably built upon only a narrow foundation of real Gaelic 
'.tradition. 

In the Cymric ^vision, the Welsh glosses, just referred 
to, are the oldest monuments of definite date. Though 
hardly, if at all, less ancient than the Irish, coming down 
from somewhere between the eighth and the tenth centuries, 
they are very much more scanty in Amount, hardly sufficient" 
to do more than disprove thq supposed antiquity of*the 
earliest monuments of the language that possess a proper 
literary character. For long centuries past, the Welsh bards 
# have sung in spirit-stirring strains the glories and the woes 
of their race ; and it is claimed thabiduring much more than 
a thousand years, or ever since the sixth century, the era of 
Saxon invasion and conquest, some of their songs have been 
handed down from generation to generation, by a careful 
and uninterrupted tradition. And the claim is probably well' 
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founded : only it is also pretty certain that, as they have 
been handed down, they have been modernized in diction, 
so that, in their, present form, they represent to us the 
Welsh language of a time not much preceding the d&^e of 
the oldest manuscripts, or of the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries. t The later Welsh literature, as -well as the Irish, 
is abundant in quantity. The Cornish, also, has a tolerably 
copious literature of not far from the same age ; its earliest 
monument, a Latin-Cdmish vocabulary, may be as old as the 
twelfth century. The language of Brittany, the Armorican 
— which is so closely allied with the two last-iftentioned that 
it cannot well be regarded as a remnant and representative 
of the Celtic dialects off Gaul, but must rather belong to 
colonists or fugitives from Britain — is recorded in ono or 
two brief works going back to the fourteenth century, or 
even farther. 

We come next to the Rotfianic branch, as, we have called 
it when briefly noticing its history at an earlier point in our 
discussions. Of the languages which compose it, and whose 
separate currents* of linguistic tradition we trace backward 
until they converge and meet in the Latin, two, the Rbaeto- 
Romanic in southern Switzerland * and at the "’head of the 
Adriatic, and the Wallachian of the northern provinces of 
Turkey, have no literature of any antiquity or independent 
value. The other five — the Italian, French, Proven£al, 
Spanish, and Portuguese — all emerged oo.t of the condition 
of vulgar patois , and began to take on the character of 
national cultivated languages, at not far from the same time, 
or in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. There 
are fragments of French' texts dating from the tenth century, 
but? the early French literature, abundant and various, and, 
in its romances, attaining a wonderfully sudden and general 
popularity throughout cultivated Europe, belongs to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Provenfal poetry, 
consisting of the songs of the troubadours , whose chief 
activity was displayed at the court of Toulouse, in southern- 
most France, was wholly lyrical in form, and amatory or 
satirical in content : it finished its brilliant but brief career, 
<of about three hundred years, in the fourteenth century. The 
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culture of Italian begins at the court of Frederic II., about 
a.d. 1200, and jyithin a century and a* half of that time lived, 
sang, and narrated the three greatest writers of Italy — Dante 
(ob. 4321), Petrarch (ob. 1374), aqd Boccaccio (ob* 1375). 
The Spanish heroic legend commences in the twelfth century ; 
and there are monuments of Portuguese speech* of about 
the same time. Among these languages, the French is that 
which has undergone most change during the historical 
period ; the oldest French and Prov<5n9al form* a kind of 
middle term between the modern language and the ancient 
Latin, illustrating the transition from the latter to the 
former. 

But if we have called the branch tff Indo-European speech 
to which these tongues belong the Romanic, we have done so 
out of regard to its later hi story and present constitution, 
and not altogether properly. To the student of Indo- 
European philology, these aro the recent branchings of a 
single known s^ock, the Latin • to trace their development 
is a task of the highest interest, a whole linguistic school in 
itself ; they furnish rich and abundant illustration of all the 
processes of linguistic growth : but, as regards any direct 
bearing upon the history <*f Indo-European speech, tl^ey have* 
value only through the Latin, their common parent. The 
.remoter relations of the Latii\ itself receive light from various 
sources. In its familiar classic form, it represents to us the 
speech of the learned and educated Homans of a century or 
two before the Christian era ; it is somewhat refined by 
literary culture from the diction of the olclest authors whose 
works have come down to us, in fragments or entire — as 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Terence-*— and is far more notably 
changed from the language of earlier Roman times — aS is 
shown by the yet extant monuments, like the inscription on 
the Duilian column (about b.c. 260), that on the sarcophagus 
of a founder of the Scipio family (a little older than the last 
mentioned), and especially the Saliap hymn and song of the 
j fratres armies , of yet earlier but uncertain date, in which 
the best Latin scholar would find himself wholly at fault 
without the traditional interpretation which is handed down 
•along with them : in these monuments is preserved to us 
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many an antique form, giving valuable bints respecting the 
grammatical and phohetic development of* the language. 
Their evidence is supplemented in a very important manner 
by that ( of other kindred Italian dialects. The Oscan or 
Opican of southern Italy was the language of the Samnites 
and 'their allies, from whose hands Koine wrung after a 
severe and often doubtful struggle the dominion of the pen- 
insula : it was not disused as the official speech of some of 
the southerji provinces until less than a hundred years before 
Christ ; and coins and inscriptions dating from the two or 
three preceding centuries still teach us something of its 
structure and character. The Umbrian, the tongue of 
north-eastern Italy, is jet more fully represented to us by 
the Euguvine tablets, inscribed with the prayers and cere- 
monial drules of a fraternity of priests, ^ind supposed to be as 
old as the third and fourth centuries before our era. Of the 
Yolscian dialect, also, and- the Sabine or^Sabellian — the 
former being more akin with the Umbrian, the latter with 
the Latin — some exceedingly scanty relics have been dis- 
covered. The interpretation and comprehension of all these 
— resting, as it does, solely upon comparison with the Latin 
^and other more distantly related tongues — is at present, and 
is likely always to remain, incomplete and doubtful ; but 
they are of essential importance, both in explaining some of 
the peculiarities of the Latin, and in fixing its position as 
one of a group of kindred dialects occupying the greater 
portion of thb Italian peninsula, and hence most suitably to 
be denominated the Italic group. The theory that the Latin 
was produced by a mixture of somewhat discordant elements 
— of Koiqan, Sabine, and Oscan ; or of these and Etruscan 
— brought together by historical circumstances, and finally 
fused into homogeneousness, is one which belonged to a 
former stage of linguistic science, and is now rejected as 
uncalled-for and groundless. Yet more untenable, and 
wanting even a semblance of foundation, is the derivation of 
Latin from Greek, a favourite dogma of times not long past, 
but at present abandoned by every comparative philologist 
whose opinion is of the slightest value. 

In the Greek language, we reach au antiquity in the* 
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recorded history of Indo-European speech considerably higher 
than we have anywhere else attained. ’ The exact date of its 
earliest monuments, the grand and uprivalled poems of 
Homfer, the Iliad and Odyssey, cannot, it is true,® be de- 
termined ; but they go back, doubtless, to near the beginning 
•of the thousand years before Christ’s birth. From the 
different parts of Greece, too, as of Italy, we have received 
records of dialects that subsisted side by side through all the 
earlier periods of the country’s history, hintil at length (about 
B.c. 300) the political importance and superior literature of 
Athens made* her idiom, the later Attic, the common lan- 
guage of cultivated Greeks everywhere. The earlier 
Attic is found first in the writings t)f the great dramatists, 
beginning about five centuries before Christ : it is more 
nearly akin with the earlier Ionic of Homer and Hesiod (be- 
fore 700 b.c.), and the later Ionic of Herodotus (about 400 
B.c.), than witlj the Doric of Altaian, Pindar, and Theocritus 
(G00-250 b.c.), or the HColic of Alcaeus and Sappho (about 
600 B.c.). The differences of ’tho Greek dialects are quite 
insignificant as compared with those of tke Italic, yet they 
are of no small service to the historical student of the Greek 
language, siftce each brings to his knowledge some elementg 
less corrupted and modernized than are to be founcl. in the 
others, or in the later commqn tongue. 

The modern Greek has also its dialects, respecting which 
little is known in ^detail ; and it has, besides, its common 
tongue, the Romaic (as it is ordinarily stylecf), spoken and 
written by all the educated Greeks of the present day? This 
Romaic is very much less altered from the ancient classic 
language, as spoken by Plato and Demosthenes,* than are the 
modern Romanic languages from the speech of Virgil and 
Cicero. The difference of the two is even so slight that 
a party in Greece are now engaged in making the somewhat 
pedantic and utopian effort to eliminate it altogether, to 
make the turbulent population of the present petty and in- 
significant kingdom talk and write as did their heroic fore- 
fathers, when, though feeble in numbers, they were the fore- 
most community of the world. Small result is to be looked 
for from this experiment ; should it prove successful, it will 
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be the first time that such a thing has been accomplished in 
all the history of language. 

Of the Asiatic bfanches of our family, the one which liea 
nearest \is, the Iranian, or Persian, may first engage our atten- 
tion. Its oldest monuments of well-determined date are the 
inscriptions — cut on the surface of immense walls of living 
rock, in the so-called cuneiform characters — by which the 
Achaemenidan sovereigns of Persia, Darius, Xerxes, and their 
successors, jnade imperishable record for posterity of their 
names and deeds. Pifty years*’ ago, these inscriptions were 
an unsolved and apparently insoluble enignla ; now, by a 
miracle of human ingenuity and patience, not without the 
aid of a combination of ''favouring circumstances wholly im- 
possible at any earlier period, almost every word and every 
character is fully laid open to ©ur comprehension, and they 
have been made to yield results of great value both to 
linguistic and to national history. The oldes$ of them come 
from a time about five centuries before Christ, and their ex- 
tent is sufficient to give us a very distinct idea of the lan- 
guage of those Persians against whom the Greeks so long 
fought, first for independence, then for empire. 

0 Of about the same age, and even, probably, in part con- 
siderably older, are the sacred Scriptures of the religion 
established by Zoroaster (in hi$ own tongue, Zarathustra ) — 
the book called the Avesta, or Zend-Avesta. The dialect in 
which these writings are composed goes Usually by the name 
of the Zend; c it is also styled the Avestan, and sometimes 
the Ofd Baetrian, from the country Bactria, the north-eastern- 
most region of the great Iranian territory, which is supposed 
to have be/mf its specific locality % They have been preserved 
to ug by the Parsis of western India, who fled thither from 
their native country after its reduction under Mohammedan 
vassalage in the seventh century of our era, and who have 
ever since faithfully maintained, under Hindu and British 
protection, the rites of the Magian faith, the pure worship 
of Ormuzd ( Ahura-Mazda , ‘the mighty spirit’) through the 
symbol of fire. The Avesta shows two dialects, a younger 
c and an older ; some of its hymns and prayers possibly go 
back to the time of Zoroaster himself — whatever that may 
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have been : it was doubtless more tban a thousand years, at 
least, before Christ — but the bulk of the work is considerably 
later. Accompanying the Avesta is a version of it, made for 
the i\se of the priests, in another and much more ^modern 
Iranian dialect, the Pehlevi or Huz^aresh, supposed to have 
been the literary language of the westernmost provinces of 
Iran at a period some centuries later than the Christian era,, 
and much mixed with materials derived from the Semitic 
tongues lying next westward, across the border. # A few in- 
scriptions and legends of coins, of the early Sassanian 
monarchs (after a.d. 226), furnish further specimens of the 
same or a nearly kindred dialect; 

The general body of religious literature belonging to the 
Parsis of India contains tolerably copious documents of a 
somewhat younger and muci^ purer Iranian dialect, ^usually 
styled the Parsi (sometimes also the Pazend). It comes, 
without much question, from a> more eastern locality than 
the Pehlevi, and from a time nearly approaching that of the 
Mohammedan conquest. Finally, after the conquest, and 
when Persia was thoroughly made over into a province of 
the Moslem empire, arises, in the tenth century, the modern 
Pqj’sian, andtbeeomes during jiovferal centuries, and even to 
our own day, the vehicle of an abundant and admirable 
literature, rich in every department, in poetry, fiction, history,, 
philosophy, science. Its first great work, and almost or 
quite the greatest ^it has to offer us, is the Shah-Nameh, 
‘Book of Kings,’ o£ Firdusi (ob. 1020), a true ♦national epic,, 
grand in extent, noble in style, varied in‘*contents, in Which 
is summed up and related at length the history of the land, 
traditional, legendary, and mythological, as it» l§y in the 
minds of the generation by* whom was revived the anient 
independence and glory of the Persian nationality. For the 
impoverishment of its grammar by the loss of ancient forms, 
the modern Persian is almost comparable with the English. 
It is more nearly related to the language of the Achseme- 
nidan inscriptions than to that of the Avesta, although not 
the lineal descendant and representative of either. In its 
later literary use, it is greatly disfigured by the unlimited 
introduction of w ords from the Arabic vocabulary. 
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There are several other languages, in regions bordering on 
or included within the ' Iranian territory, which stand in such 
relations with those we have been describing as to be rankfid 
in the frame class, although their Iranian attributes are 
greatly obscured by the changes which have passed up pn 
them since their separation from the principal stock. By 
far the most important of these is the Armenian, with an 
abundant literature going back to the fifth century, the era 
of the Christianization of the Armenian people. Others are 
the Ossetic, in the Caucasus ; the Kurdish, the dialect of the 
wild mountaineers of the border lands between Persia, Turkey, 
and Russia ; and the Afghan or Pushto, which in very recent 
times has enjoyed a certain degree of literary cultivation. 

W e come, finally, to that member of our family which has 
lived life within the border^ of India. Not all the nu- 
merous dialects which fill this immense peninsula, between 
the impassable wall of the Himalayas and the Indian ocean, 
own kindred with the Indo-European tongues, but only those 
of its northern portion, of Hindustan proper, ranging from 
the Indus to thQ. mouths of the Granges, together with a 
certain extent of the sea-coast and its neighbourhood stretch- 
ing southward on either feide. ^The central mountainous 
region knd the table-lands of the Dekhan yet belong to the 
aboriginal tribes, who in the^ north were crowded out or 
subjugated, at a period lying only just beyond the ken of w 
recorded history, by the Indo-European races, as they in- 
truded themselves through the avenue, the passes on tho 
north-western frontier, -by which the conquerors of India 
have in all ages found entrance. The principal modern 
dialects o:f our kindred ace the Hindi, Bengali, and Mahratta, 
each with various subdivisions, and each with a literature of 
its own, running back only ai^w centuries. The Hindustani, 
or Urdu, is a form of the Hindi which grew up in the camps 
(urdu) of the Mohammedan conquerors of India, since the ( 
eleventh century, as me^um of communication between them 
and the subject population of central Hindustan, more 
corrupted in form, and filled with Persian and Arabic words 
— being thus, as it were, the English of India : it has enjoyed 
more literary cultivation than any other of the recent dialects, 
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and is tlie lingua franca , the official language and means of 
general intercourse, throughout nearly the whole peninsula. 
*The tongue of the roving Gypsies all pver Europe, though 
everywhere strongly tinged with thp local idiom of £be region 
<*f their wanderings, is in its main structure and material a 
modern Hindu patois : the Gypsies are exiles frojn India. 

Next older than the languages we have mentioned are the 
Prakrit and the Pali, represented by a literature and inscrip- 
tions which come to us in part from bfefore the Christian era. 
The Pali is the sacred language of the Buddhist religion in 
the countries? lying eastward and south-eastward from India. 
The Prakrit dialects are chiefly preserved in the Sanskrit 
dramas, where the unlearned characters, the women, servants, 
and the like, talk Prakrit — -just as, in a modern German 
theatre, one may hear the lower personages talk th# dialects 
of their own districts, while the higher employ the literary 
German, the common speech of the educated throughout the 
country. 

The virtual mother of all these dialects is the Sanskrit. 
For the last twenty-five centuries, at lea^fc, the Sanskrit has 
been no longer a proper vernacular language, but kept arti- 
ficially in life, as the sacked dialect of Brahmanism^and the 
cultivated tongue of literature and learning ; thus occupying 
a position closely analogous, with that held by the Latin 
since the decline of the western empire, as the language of 
Boman Catholicism, and the means of communication among 
the learned of all Europe. It is still taught m the schopls 
of the Brahmanic priesthood, used in the ceremonies oi their 
religion, and spoken and written by their foremost scholars 
— although, like the Latyi in irfbre recent times, much 
shaken in its sway by the uprise of the modern cultivated 
dialects, and the decadence of tlie religion with whose uses it 
is identified. We possess it in two somewhat varying forms, 
the classical Sanskrit, and the older idiom of the so-called 
Vedas, the Bible of the Hindu faith. The former is more 
altered, by elaborate and long-continued literary and gram- 
matical training, from the condition of a true vernacular, than 
is almost any other known literary language. Partly for 
dhis reason, and partly because, at the time of its est&blish- 

1K * 
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ment and fixation as the learned tongue of all Aryan India^ 
it must have been onb among a number of somewhat differ- 
ing local varieties of Aryan speech, whose differences form a 
part of the discordance of the later dialects, I have called it 
above rather their virtual than their actual progenitor : it 
represents yery closely the primitive stock out of which they 
have all grown, by varying internal development, and by 
varying influence and admixture of foreign tongues. When 
and where it was at first a spoken dialect, is out of our 
power to determine ; but it canfiot well be regarded as of 
less age than the earliest G-reek records ; and it is probably 
older by centuries. It possesses a most abundant literature, 
in nearly every department save history ; its religious and 
ethical poetry, its epics, its lyric flights, its dramas, its sys- 
tems of philosophy and grammar, have been found worthy of 
high admiration and of profound study by Western scholars ; 
they have even been ranked by some, though^ very unjustly, 
as superior to the masterpieces of the Greek and Latin 
literatures. To fix the chronology of its separate works is a 
task of the extremist difficulty ; but some of them, even in 
their present form, and the substance of many others, cer- 
trinly cojue from a time considerably anterior tcf the Chris- 
tian era. 

The Vedic dialect is yet more ancient ; the earliest por- 
tions of the oldest collection, the Rig- Veda (‘Veda of hymns % 
must, it is believed, date from nearly or quite two thousand 
years before Cfbrist. The considerations from which this age 
is deduced for them are of a general and inexact character, 
yet tolerably clear in their indications. Thus, for example, 
the hymns of the Vedas vfere chiefly composed on the banks 
of thb Indus and its tributaries, when the great valley of the 
Ganges was as yet unknown to the Aryan immigrants ; and 
they present the elephant as still a wondered-at and little- 
known animal : while the earliest tidings of India which we 
have from without show <us great kingdoms on the Ganges, 
and the elephant reduced to the service of man, both in war 
c and in peace. Buddhism, too, which is well known to have 
preceded by several centuries the birth of Christ, was a re- 
volt against the oppressive domination of the Brahmanic 
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hierarchy ; and in the Yedas are to be seen only the germs 
of Brahmanispa, not yet developed : n<4 hierarchy, no system 
% of castes, no vestige of the doctrine of transmigration. The 
collusions drawn from a study of the internal history and 
connection of the different classes of works composing the 
sacred literature of India — which follow one another, in a 
close succession of expositions, rules, and comments, from a 
time not much later than that of the more recent hymns 
down to the historical period — point* also to the same age. 
The Yedas are thus by not less than a thousand years the 
earliest documents for the history of Indo-European lan- 
guage — for the history, moreover, of Indo-European condi- 
tions and institutions. The civil constitution, the religious 
rites, the mythologic fancies, the manners and customs, 
which they depict, have a peculiarly original and primitive 
aspect, seeming to exhibit a far nearer likeness to what once 
belonged to fjie whole Indo-European family than is any- 
where else to be attained. Tfye Yedas appear rather like an 
Indo-European than an Indian record ; they are the pro- 
perty rather of the whole family than of af single branch. 

Much of the same charactej appertains to the classical 
Sanskrit : it is both earner in chronologic period and moit) 
primitive in internal character than any other language of 
the whole great family. Its peculiar value lies in its special 
conservation of primitive material and forms, in the transpar- 
ency of its structijte, in its degree of freedon^ from the cor- 
rupting and disguising effects of phqjietic change* from 
obliteration of original meaning and application. We must 
beware of supposing that at all points, in every item of 
structure, it is the superior of tne other Indd-European 
tongues, or that it constitute^ an infallible norm by which 
their material is to be judged ; on the contrary, each of the 
other branches here* and there excels it, offering some re- 
mains of early Indo-European speech which it has lost ; but 
to it must be freely conceded the ftierit of having retained, 
out of the common stock, more than any one among them, 
almost more than they all. Exaggerated and unfounded 
claims are often put forward in its behalf* by those who do 
not fully understand the true source^ of its value : its 
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alphabet, though rich and very harmoniously developed, 
does not cover more tthkn about two-thirds of our English 
system of spoken soupds ; as an instrument of the expression 
of thought it has very serious and conspicuous defects, being 
inferior — especially in its handling of the verb (the soul of 
the sentence), in a loose and bald syntactical arrangement, 
and in an excessive use of compounds — not ohly to the 
Greek, but to almost every other cultivated Indo-European 
tongue ; nor .(as has b£en already hinted) can its literature 
sustain a moment’s comparison 'frith those of the classical 
languages. It is to be prized chiefly as a historical docu- 
ment, casting inestimable light upon the earliest develop- 
ment of the common speech of the Indo-European family, 
and the relations of its members. Had all its literature be- 
sides perished, leaving us only acgrammar of its forms and a 
dictionary of its material, it would still in a great measure 
retain this character; were bift a fragment of 9neof its texts 
saved, as has been the case with the Mceso- Gothic, it would 
still vindicate its right to a place at the head of all the lan- 
guages of the family. It may easily be appreciated, then, 
what an impulse to the historical study of language, then 
jvst struggling into existence byethe comparison of the 
tongues of Europe, was given by the discovery and investiga- 
tion of this new dialect, having €i a structure that so invited 
and facilitated historic analysis, and even presented by the 
native 'grammatical science in an analyzed condition, with 
roots, themes, and affixes carefully separated, distinctly cata- 
logued, and defined m meaning and office. In all researches 
into the beginnings of Indo-European speech, the genesis of 
roots and fiorhns, its assistance is t indispensable, and its au- 
thority of greatest weight. Jt often has been and still is 
wrongly estimated and misapplied by incautious or ill-in- 
structed investigators ; it is sometimes treated as if it were 
the mother of the Indo-European dialects, as the Latin of the 
modern Eomanic tongues* instead of merely their eldest sister, 
like the Mobso- Gothic among the Germanic languages ; it is 
c unduly brought in to aid the inter-comparison of dialects of 
$ single branch, and its peculiar developments, its special 
laws of euphony or construction, are sought to be forced upon 
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thorn ; the facts it presents are erroneously accepted as ulti- 
mate, cutting off further inquiry * portions of its existing 
material which are of modern growth, or the artificial pro- 
ductions of Hindu scholasticism, are perversely used as 
of avail for Indo-European etymology : and such abuse has 
naturally provoked from some scholars a distrust of its 
genuine claims to regard : but, stripping off all exaggerations, 
and making all due allowances, the Sanskrit is still the main- 
stay of Indo-European philology ; it gave the science a rapid 
development which nothing else could have given ; it im- 
parted to itS conclusions a fulness and certainty which would 
have been otherwise unattainable. 

Such is the constitution of the* grand division of human 
speech to which our own language belongs. That its limits 
have been everywhere traced with entire exactness cannot, 
of course, be claimed ; other existing dialects may yet make 
good their cl$im to be included in it — and it is Jbeyond all 
reasonable question that, as^many of its sub-branches have 
perished without leaving a record, so various of its branches, 
fully coordinate with those we have reviewed, must have 
met a like fate. "We may no^ proceed to glance briefly at 
some of th£ grounds of tie preeminent importance viith whifch 
it is invested. 

One source of the special interest which we feel in the 
study of Indo-European language lies in the fact that our 
own tongue is on? of its branches. In the njoral and intel- 
lectual world, not less than in the physi(jal, everythin g^cannot 
but appear larger in our eyes according as it is nearer to us. 
This would be a valid consideration with any race upon 
earth, since, for each, its qwn me^ns of communication and 
instrument of thought is also; the record of its past history, 
and must be its agency of future improvement in culture, 
and therefore calls for more study in order to its fuller com- 
prehension, and its development and elevation, than should be 
given to any other tongue, of however superior intrinsic value. 
But we are further justified in our somewhat exclusive interest 
by the position which our languages, and the races which speak* 
them, hold among other languages and races. It is true, 
as was claimed at the outset of these lectures, that linguistic 
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science, as a branch of human history, aims at universality, 
and finds the tonguestof the humblest tribes as essential to 
her completeness as those of the most cultivated and gifted 
nations ; but it is <. also true that, mindful of proportion, 0he 
passes more lightly over the one, to give her longer and 
more • engrossed attention to the other. While the weal 
and woe of every individual that ever lived goes tb make up 
the sum of human interests, with which our human nature 
both justifies * and demaiids our sympathy, we cannot but lin- 
ger longest and with keenest participation over the fortunes 
of those who have played a great part among their fellows, 
whose deeds and words have had a wide and deep-reaching 
influence. And this is,* in a very marked degree, the 
character of the Indo-European race. Its first entrance as 
an actor into what we are accustomed to call universal his- 
tory, or that drama of action and influence whose denouement 
is the culture of the modern ^European natiops, was in the 
far East, in the Persian empire of Cyrus and his successors. 
This founded itself upon the ruins and relics of more ancient 
empires and cultures, belonging to other peoples, in part 
Semitic, in part of obscurer kindred. Eor the Indo-Eu- 
ropeans \gere, of all the great civilizing and governing races-, 
the last to commence their career. Not only in Mesopo- 
tamia, but also in Egypt and China, the light of knowledge 
burned brightly, and great deeds were done, whereof the 
world Will never lose the memory, while *:the tribes of our 
kindred were wandering savages, or weak and insignificant 
communities, struggling for existence. The Persian empire, 
in its conquering march westward, was first checked by one 
of these humble communities, the little jarring confederation 
of Grteek states and cities, destined to become, notwithstand- 
ing its scanty numbers, the real founder of Indo-European 
preeminence. Greece, enriching itself with elements drawn 
from the decaying institutions of older races, assimilated 
them, and made them lively and life-giving, with an energy 
of genius unrivalled elsewhere in the annals of the world. 
,The wider the range of our historical study, the more are we 
penetrated with the transcendent ability of the Greek race. 
In art, literature, and science, it has been what the Hebrew 
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|race lias been in religion, and its influence has been hardly 
less unlimited* in space and in time? / 
i It seemed at one period, as is well, known, that Greece 
would succeed to the imperial throne of JPersia, Subjecting 
4ihe civilized world to her sway; but the prospect lasted but 
for a moment : the sceptre of universal dominion slipped 
from the hands of Alexander’s successors, and soon passed 
over into the keeping of another and younger branch of the 
same family. Rome, appropriating the fruits of Greek 
culture, and adding an organizing and assimilating force 
peculiarly her own, went forth to give laws to all nations, 
and to impose upon them a unity of civilization and of 
social and political institutions. And if Christianity was of 
Semitic birth, Greeks and Romans gave it universality. 
Rejected by the race which should havo especially cherished 
it, it was taken up and propagated by the Indo-Europeans, 
and added a^new unity, a religious one, to the forces by 
which Rome bound together the interests and fates of man- 
kind. 

£fow came the turn of yet another branch, the Germanic. 
This had, indeed, only the subordinate part to play of aiding 
in the do^vfnfall of the aid order of things, and preparing the 
way for a new and more vigorous growth. Its tribes ravaged 
Europo from east to west, tyid even to the farthest southern 
coasts, giving ruling class and monarch to nearly every 
country of the continent. But centuries of weakness and 
confusion were the first result of this great u]?-turnin<*, and i£ 
-even appeared for a time as if the dominion of the world 
were destined to be usurped by another race. The Semites, 
inspired with the furious^ zeal of a ilew religion, Moham- 
medanism, broke from their deserts and overran the fairest 

• 

parts of Asia and Africa ; and their conquering hosts en- 
tered Europe at either extremity, establishing themselves 
firmly, and pushing forward to take possession of the rest. 
They recoiled, at last, before the reviving might of the 
superior race, ai$d the last and grandest era of Indo-Eu- 
ropean supremacy began, the era in the midst of which wg 
now live. For the past few centuries, the European nations 
jhave stood foremost, without a rival, in the world’s history. 
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They are the enlightened and the enlighteners of mankind^ 
They alone are extending the sphere of hunvpi knowledge^ 
investigating the nature of matter and of mind, and tracing 
out their' exhibition in the past history and present eo/idi-i 
tion of the earth and its inhabitants. They alone hav^ 
a surplus stock of intelligent energy, which is constantly 
pushing beyond its old boundaries, and spurns ail limit to 
its action. The network of their activity embraces the 
globe ; their b ships are^ in every sea between the poles, for 
exploration, for trade, or for conquest ; the weaker races are 
learning their civilization, falling under their authority, 
or perishing off the face of the land, from inherent inability 
to stand before them. They have appropriated, and con- 
verted into outlying provinces of their race and culture, 
the t\vin L world of the West, and, the insular continent of the 
south-eastern seas, while their lesser colonies dot the whole 
surface of the inhabitable globe. They have ^pherited from 
its ancient possessors the sceptre of universal dominion, over 
a world vastly enlarged beyond that to which were limited 
the knowledge and the power of former times : and they are 
worthy to wield it, since their sway brings, upon the whole, 
physical well-being, knowledge, morality, and religion to 
those ove^ whom it is extended. 

All that speciality of interest, tjien, which cleaves to histori- 
cal investigations respecting the origin, the earliest condi- 
tions, the migrations, the mutual intercourse and influence, 
and the intercourse with outside races, of that division of 
mankind which has Shown itself as the most gifted, as pos- 
sessing the highest character and fulfilling the noblest 
destiny, anjong all who have peopled the earth since the 
first <dawn of time, belongs, of right and of necessity, to 
Indo-European philology. 

It may, indeed, be urged that this is an interest lying 
somewhat apart from the strict domain of linguistic science, 
whose prime concern is cwith speech itself, not with the 
characters or acts of those who speak. Y§t, as was pointed 
out in our first lecture, the study of language is not intro- 
spective merely ; they would unduly narrow its sphere and 
restrict its scope who should limit it to the examination of 
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linguistic facts : these are so inextricably intertwined with 
historical facts* so dependent upon %n$ developed out of 
thlem, that the two cannot be separated ip consideration and 
treatment ; one chief department of the value of the* science 
lies in its capacity to throw light upon the history of human 
races. The importance of the Indo-European* races in 
history is, ihen, legitimately to be included among the 
titles of Indo-European philology to the first attention of 
the linguistic scholar. Moreover, sincfe the relation between 
the capacity of a race and the character of the tongue 
originated and elaborated by that race is a direct and ne- 
cessary one, it could not but be the case that the speech 
of the most eminently and harmoniously endowed part of 
mankind should itself be of highest character and most 
harmonious development, and so the most worthy object of 
study, in its structure and its relations to mind and thought. 
And this advantage also, as we %hall see more plainly here- 
after, is in fact found to belong to Indo-European language : 
in the classification of all human speech it takes, unchal- 
lenged, the foremost rank. • 

But these considerations, weighty as they are, do not 
fully explaiif the specialist intimate bond subsisting between* 
general linguistic science and the study of Indo-European 
speech. Not only did the ^establishment of the unity of 
•that family, and the determination of the relations of its 
members, constitute the most brilliant achievement of the 
new science ; they were also its foundation ; ft began with 
the recognition of these truths, and has developed with their 
elaboration. The Reason is not difficult to discover : Indo- 
European language alone furnished such a gr^nd body of 
related facts as the science i^eeded for a sure basis. *Its 
dialects have a range, in the variety of their forms and in. 
the length of the period of development covered by them, 
which is sought elsewhere in vain. They illustrate the pro- 
cesses of linguistic growth upon to unrivalled scale, and 
from a primitive erl to which we can make but an imperfect 
approach among the other languages of mankind. Portions 
of the Chinese literature, it is true, are nearly or quite as 
old as anything Indo-European, and the^ Chinese language, 
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as will “be shown later, is in some respects more primitive 
in its structure tlia\i dn y other human tongjie ; but what it 
was at the begirding, that it has ever since remained* a 
solitary* example of a language almost destitute of a history. 
Egypt has records to show of an age surpassing that of any 
other. kno t wn monuments of human speech ; but they are of 
flcanty and enigmatical content, and the Egyptian tongue 
also stands comparatively alone, without descendants, and 
almost without relatives. The Semitic languages come 
nearest to offering a worthy parallel ; but they, too, fall far 
short of it. The earliest Hebrew documents are not greatly 
exceeded in antiquity by any others, and the Hebrew with 
its related dialects, ancient and modern, fills up a linguistic 
scheme of no small wealth ; yet Semitic variety is, after all, 
but p#or and scanty as compared with Indo-European; 
.Semitic language possesses a toughness and rigidity of struc- 
ture which has made its history vastly less fijll of instructive 
change ; and its beginnings^ are of unsurpassed obscurity. 
The Semitic languages are rather a group of closely kindred 
dialects than a •family of widely varied branches : their 
whole yield to linguistic science is hardly more than might 
►be won^from a single subdivision t»f Indo-Eurcfpean spetch, 
like the Germanic or Romanic. None of the other great 
races into which mankind is divided cover with their dialects, 
to any noteworthy extent, time as well as space ; for tha 
most part, we know nothing more respecting their speech 
than is to b£ read^in its present living forms. Now it is so 
obvious as hardly to require to be pointed out, that a science 
whose method is prevailingly historical, which seeks to ar- 
rive at an'understandftig of tjie nature, office, and source 
of language by studying its ^gradual growth, by tracing out 
the changes it has undergone in passing from generation to 
generation, from race to race, must depend for the sound- 
ness of its methods and the sureness of its results upon the# 
fulness of illustration <rf these historical changes furnished 
by the material of its investigations, fit is true that the 
student’s historical researches are not wholly baffled by the 
.absence of older dialects, with whose forms he may compare 
.those of more modern date. Something of the development 
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of every language is indicated in its own? structure with 
sufficient clearness to be read by anatyti/ studyf Yet more 
is \o be traced out by means of the corr^paxison of kindred 
contemporaneous dialects ; for, in their descent frdin their 
common ancestor, it can hardly be that each one will not 
have preserved some portion of the primitive material 
which the oftiers have lost. Thus — to illustrate briefly by 
reference to one or two of our former examples — the iden- 
tity of our suffix ly, in such words as 'godly and .truly, with 
the adjective like might perhhps have been conjectured from 
the English alone ; and it is made virtually certain by com- 
parison with the modern German ( gottlich , treulicK) or 
Netherlandish ( goddelijk , waarlijk') ;• it does not absolutely 
need a reference to older dialects, like the Anglo-Saxon or 
Gothic, for its establishments Again, not only the Sanskrit 
and other ancient languages exhibit the full form asmi , 
whence comes pur I am , but the same is also to be found 
almost unaltered in the present Lithuanian esmL But, 
even if philological skill and acumen had led the student of 
Germanic language to the conjecture that*/ loved is origin- 
ally I love-did , it must ever have remained a conjecture 
only, a mer^plausible hyjtothesis, but for the accident; which* 
caused the preservation to our day of the fragment of manu- 
script containing a part of JJishop TJlfilas’s Gothic Bible. 
.And a host of points in the structure of the tongues of our 
Germanic branch \fhich still remain obscure would, as we 
know, be cleared up, had we in our possession relics of them 
at a yet earlier stage of their separate growth. The extent 
to which the history of a body of languages may be pene- 
trated by the comparison of contemporary dialed^ alone will, 
of course, vary greatly in different cases ; depending, in •the 
first place, upon the number, variety, and degree of relation 
of the dialects, and, in the second place, upon their joint 
( and several measure of conservation of ancient forms; but 
it is also evident that the results thms arrived at for modern 
tongues will be, upon the whole, both scanty and dubious, 
compared with those obtained by comparing them with, 
ancient dialects of the same stock. Occasionally, within the 
.narrow limits of a single branch or group, the student 
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enjoys the advantage of access to the parent tongue itself, 
from which the iiorts recent idioms are almost bodily de- 
rived : thus, for example, our possession of the Latin gitfes 
to our readings, of the history of the Romanic tongue?, our 
determination of the laws which have governed their growth, 
a vastly higher degree of definiteness and certainty than we 
could reach if we only knew that such a parenktongue must 
have existed, and had to restore its forms by careful com- 
parison and deduction. Next in value to this is the advan- 
tage of commanding a rich '■body of older and younger 
dialects of the same lineage, wherein the common speech is 
beheld at nearer and remoter distances from its source, so* 
that we can discover the direction of its currents, and fill 
out with less of uncertainty those parts of their net- 
work of which the record is ^obliterated. This secondary 
advantage we enjoy in the Germanic, the Persian, the 
Indian branches of Indo-European speech ; and, among the 
grander divisions of human language, we enjoy it to an 
extent elsewhere unapproached in the Indo-European 
family, that immense and varied body of allied forms of 
speech, whose lines of historic development are seen to cover 
a period of between three ‘and fcpir thousand years, as they 
converge toward a meeting in a yet remoter past. 

Herein lies the sufficient ^explanation of that intimate 
connection, that almost coincidence, which we have notice^ 
between the development of Indo-European comparative phi- 
lology and that of the general science of language. In order 
to cbmprehend human language in every part, the student 
would wish to have its wffiole growth, in all its divisions and 
subdivisions, through all its phases, laid before him for in- 
spection in full authentic documents. Since, however, any- 
thing like this is impossible, he has done the best that lay 
within his power : he has thrown himself into that depart- 
ment of speech which had the largest share of its history 
thus illustrated, and by studying that has tried to learn how 
to deal with the yet more scanty and fragmentary materials 
presented him in other departments. Here could be formed 
the desired nucleus of a science ; here the general laws of 
linguistic life could be discovered ; here could be worked 
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-out those methods and processes which, with such modifica- 
tions as the varying circumstances Rendered necessary, 
slfbuld be applied in the investigation of other types of 
language also. The foundation was broad enough to build 
Uft a shapely and many-sided edifice upon. Yet the study 
of Indo-European language is not the science of language. 
Such is the diversity in unity of human speech that exclu- 
sive attention to any one of its types could only give us 
partial and false views of its nature arfd history.. Endlessly 
as the dialects of our farflily appear to differ from one 
another, they* have a distinct common character, which is 
brought to our apprehension ofily when we compare them 
with those of other stock ; they are^ar from exhausting the 
variety of expression which the human mind is capable of 
devising for its thought ; th$ linguist who trains himself in 
them alone will be liable to narrowness of vision, and will 
stumble when he comes to walk* in other fields. We claim 
only that their inner character and outer circumstances 
combine to give them the first place in the regard of the 
linguistic scholar ; that their invesfcigation#will constitute in 
the future, as it has done in the past, a chief object of his 
study ; and«that their complete Elucidation is both the most* 
attainable and the most desirable and rewarding object pro- 
posed to itself by linguistic science. 

The general method of linguistic research has already been 
variously set forth and illustrated, in an incidental way ; but 
a summary recapitulation of its principles, with fuller refer- 
ence to the grounds on which they are founded, will nht be 
amiss at this point in our progress. The end sought by the 
scientific investigator of language, it will be reifiembered, is 
not a mere apprehension and exposition, however full •and 
systematic, of the phenomena of a language, or of all human 
speech — of its words, its forms, its rules, its usages : that is 
} work for grammarians and lexicographers. He strives to 
discover the why of everything : why these words, these 
affixes, have such and such meanings ; why usage is thus, 
and not otherwise ; why so many and such words and forms, 
and they only, are found in a given tongue — and so on, in 
ever farther-reaching inquiry, back even to the question, 
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why we speak at all. And since it appears that every ex- 
isting or recorded Uiaiect, and every word composing it, f is 
the altered successpr, altered in both form and meaning, of 
some other and* earlier one ; since all known language has 
been made what it is, out of something more original, Hby 
action proceeding from the minds of those who have used 
it, its examination must be conducted historically, like that 
of any other institution which has had a historic growth and 
development. AH htfman speech has been during long ages 
modified, was even perhaps in the first place produced, by 
human capacities, as impelled by human necessities and 
governed by human circumstances ; it has become what 
these influences by their gradual action have made it : it, on 
the one hand, is to be understood only as their product ; 
they, on the other hand, are tor be read in the effects which 
they have wrought upon it. To trace out the transforma- 
tions of language, following •it backward through its succes- 
sive stages even to its very beginnings, if we can reach so 
far ; to infer from the changes which it is undergoing and 
has undergone the nature and way of action of the forces 
which govern it ; from these and from the observed charac- 
ter of its beginnings to arrive at* a comprehension of fits 
origin — such 4 are the inquiries which occupy the attention 
of the linguistic scholar, and which must guide him to his 
ultimate conclusions respecting the nature of speech as an * 
instrumentality of communication and t'f thought, and its 
value as a mdfons of human progress. 

Aifd as in its general character, so also in its details, the 
process of investigation is historical. We have already 
seen (lectufe second, p 1 . 54) tjiat the whole structure of 
our science rests upon the study of individual words ; the 
labours of the etymologist must precede and prepare the 
way for everything that is to follow. But every etymolo- 
gical question is strictly a historical one ; it concerns the « 
steps of a historical process, as shown by historical evi- 
dences ; it implies a judgment of the value of testimony, and a 
recognition of the truth fairly deducible therefrom. What 
is proved respecting the origin and changes of each particu- 
lar word by all the evidence within reach, is the etymolo- 
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gist’s ever-re<?urring inquiry. To answer it successfully, 
he needs a combination of many quali^es ; he must be, iu 
fafct, a whole court in himself : the acuteness, perseverance, 
and enterprise of the advocate must be £is, # to gather every 
particle of testimony, every analogy* every decision, bearing 
upon the case in hand ; he must play the part of the op- 
posing counsel, in carefully sifting the collected evidence, 
testing the character and disinterestedness of the witnesses, 
cross-examining them to expose their Munders anyd inconsist- 
encies ; he must have, above ^all, the learning and candoi|r of 
the judge, that he may sum up and give judgment impar- 
tially, neither denying the right* which is fairly established, 
nor allowing that which rests on uncertain allegation and 
insufficient proof. In short, the same gifts and habits of 
mind which make the successful historian of events are 
wanted also to make the successful historian of words. 

The ill-repute in which etymology and those who follow 
it are held in common opinion is a telling indication of the 
difficulty attending its practicb. The uncertainty and ar- 
bitrariness of its prevailing methods, tha absurdity of its 
results, have been the theme of many a cutting and well- 
directed gibe. It has ir^ all agds been a tempting occupa-* 
tion to curious minds, and always a slippery one. An 
incalculable amount of human ingenuity has been wasted 
in its false pursuit. Men eminent for acuteness and sound 
judgment in other •departments of intellectual labour have 
in this been guilty of folly unaccountable. *It has been 
often remarked that the Greeks and Ifomans, when # once 
engaged in an etymological inquiry, seem to have taken leave 
of their common sense. Great m were the * advantages 
offered by the Sanskrit language to its native analysts, in 
the regularity of its structure h-nd the small proportion of 
obscure words which it contained, they stumbled continually 
as soon as they left the plain track of the commonest and 
* clearest derivations, and their religious, philosophical, and 
grammatical books are filled with w r ord-genealogies as fanci- 
ful and unsound as those of the Classic writers. In no one 
respect does the linguistic science of the present day show 
its radical superiority to that of former times more clearly 
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than in the style and method of its etymologies : upon 
..these, indeed, is its Superiority directly founded. 

The grand means, now, of modern etymological research 
is the efctenshra comparison of kindred forms. How* this 
.should be so appears clearly enough from what has bepn 
already taught respecting the growth of dialects and the 
genetical connections of languages. If spoken tongues stood 
apart from one another, each a separate and isolated entity, 
they would afford no scope for the comparative method. As 
such entities the ancient philoiogy regarded them ; or, if 
their, relationship was in some cases recognized, it was 
wrongly apprehended and perversely applied — as when, for 
instance, the Latin way looked upon as derived from the 
Greek, and its words were sought to be etymologized out of 
the Grgek lexicon, as corrupted forms of Greek vocables. 
In the view of the present science, while each existing dia- 
lect is the descendant of an*older tongue, so other existing 
dialects are equally descendants of the same tongue. All 
have kept a part, and lost d part, of the material of their 
common inheritance ; all have preserved portions of it in a 
comparatively unchanged form, while they have altered other 
^portions perhaps past recognition^ But, while*thus agreed 
m the general fact and the general methods of change, they 
differ indefinitely from one another in the details of the 
changes effected. Each has saved something which others 
have lost, or kept in pristine purity what they have obscured 
or overlaid: ox else, from their variously modified forms can be 
deduted with confidence the original whence these severally 
diverged. Every word, then, in whose examination the 
linguistic ^scholar engages, is to be first set alongside its 
correspondents or analogues in 6ther related languages, that 
its history may be read aright. Thus the deficiencies of 
the evidence which each member of a connected group of 
dialects contains respecting its own genesis and growth are 
made up, in greater or less degree, by the rest, and historical 
results are reached having a greatly increased fulness and 
certainty. The establishment of a grand family of related 
languages, like the Indo-European, makes each member con- 
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tribute, eithef immediately or mediately, to the elucidation of 
every other. ^ 

• The great prominence in the new science of language of 
thi^ comparative method gave that science* its familiar title 
of “ comparative philology,” a title which is not yet lost in 
popular usage, although now fully outgrown and, antiquated. 
It designated very suitably the early growing phase of lin- 
guistic study, that of the gathering and sifting of material, the 
elaboration of methods, the establishment of rules, the deduc- 
tion of first general results; it still properly designates 
the process by which the study is extended and perfected * 
but to call the whole science any longer “ comparative philo- 
logy ” is not less inappropriate than to call the science of 
zoology “ comparative anatomy,” or botanical science the 
“ comparison of plants.” * 

But the comparative method, as we must not fail to no- 
tice, is no security against loo^e and false etymologizing ; it 
is not less liable to abuse than any other good thing. If it 
is to be made fruitful of results for the advancement of 
scieuce, it must not be wielded arbitrarily and wildly ; it 
must have its fixed rules of application. Some appear to 
in^agine that, in order earn the title of “ comparative 
philologist,” they have but to take some given language and 
run with it into all the endg of the earth, collating its ma- 
terial and forms with those of any other tongue they may 

* please to select. But that which makes the value of com- 
parison — namely, genetical relationship — also determines 
the way in which it shall be rendered valuable. We com- 
pare in order to bring to light resemblances which have their 
ground and explanation in a real historical identity of origin. 
We must proceed, then, as in any other genealogical* in- 
quiry, by tracing the different lines of descent backward 
from step to step toward their points of convergence. The 
work of comparison is begun between the tongues most 

* nearly related, and is gradually extended to those whose 
connection is more and more remote. We first set up, for 
- example, a group like the Q-ermanic, and by the study of its 
internal relations learn to comprehend its latest history, dis* 

16 
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tinguishing and setting apart all that is the result of inde- 
pendent growth and\^hftnge among its dialect, recognizing 
what in it is original, and therefore fair subject of compari!' 
son with the results of a like process performed upon <the 
other branches of the same family. It needs not, indeed* 
that- the restoration of primitive Germanic speech should be 
made complete before any farther step is taken f} there are 
correspondences so conspicuous and palpable running through 
all the varieties of Indo-European speech, that, the unity of 
the family having been once established, they are at a glance 
Seen and accepted at their true value. But \)nly a small 
part of the analogies of two more distantly related languages 
are of this character, arid their recognition will be made 
both complete and trustworthy in proportion as the nearer 
congeners of each language are«first subjected to compari- 
son. If English were the only existing Germanic tongue, 
we could still compare it with Attic Greek, a^ad point out a 
host of coincidences which would prove their common origin ; 
but, as things are, to conduct our investigation in this way, 
leaving out of sight the related dialects on each side, would 
be most unsound and unphilological ; it would render us 
liable to f waste no small share of oul effort upon those pants 
of English which are peculiar, of latest growth, and can have 
no genetic connection whatever ,with aught in the Greek : it 
would expose us, on the one hand, to make false identifica- 
tions (as between our whole and the Gre^.k holos , ‘ entire ’) ; 
and, qji the other fyand, to find diversity where the help of 
older dialectic forms on both sides would show striking re- 
semblance. What analogy, for instance, do we discern 
between otir 'bear, in they bear n and Greek plierousi ? but 
comparison of the other Geripanic dialects allows us to trace 
bear directly back to a Germanic form berand , and Doric 
Greek gives us pheronti, from which comes pherousi by one of 
the regular euphonic rules of the language ; the law of per- 
mutation of mutes in the® Germanic languages (see above, p. 
97) exhibits b as the regular correspondent in Low Ger- 
t man dialects to the original aspirate ph ; and the historical 
identity of the two words compared, in root and termination,, 
is thus put beyond ^he reach of cavil. 
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Yet more'contrary to sound meting would it be, for ex- 
ample, to cqpipare directly English/ Portuguese, Persian, 
*and Bengali, four of the latest and most altered representa- 
tives of the four great branches of Indo-Buropean speech to 
?vhich they severally belong. Nothing, or almost nothing, 
that is peculiar to the Bengali as compared with the Sanskrit, 
to the Pqrsian as compared with the ancient Avestan aud 
Achsemenidan dialects, to the Portuguese as compared with 
the Latin, can be historically connected with \vhat belongs 
to English or any other tj-ermanic tongue. Their ties of 
mutual relationship run backward through those older repre- 
sentatives of the branches, and are to be sought and traced 
there. 

But worst of all is the drawing out of alleged correspond- 
ences, and the fabrication of etymologies, between *such lan- 
guages as the English — or, indeed, any Indo-European 
dialect — on tfye one hand, and* the Hebrew, or the Finnish, 
or the Chinese, on the other. , Each of these last is the fully 
recognized member of a well-established family of languages, 
distinct from the Indo-European. If thSre be genetic rela- 
tion between either of them andean Indo-European language, 
it»must lie* back of the ^vhole grammatical development (ff 
their respective families, and can only be brought to light by 
the reduction of each, though means of the most penetrating 
and exhaustive study of the dialects confessedly akin w r ith it, 
to its primitive fo#n, as cleared of all the growth and change 
wrought upon it by ages of separation, ^here may be scores, 
or hundreds, of apparent resemblances between them, but 
these are worthless as signs of relationship until an investi- 
gation not less profound thpn we Save indicated hhall show 
that they are not merely auper£cial and delusive. 

Let it not be supposed that we are reasoning in a vicious 
circle, in thus requiring that two languages shall have been 
proved related before the correspondences which are to show 
their relationship shall be accepted as real. We are only set- 
ting forth the essentially cumulative nature of the evidences 
of linguistic connection. The first processes of comparison 
by which it is sought to establish the position and relations 
of a new language are tentative merely.. No sound linguist * 
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is unmindful of the two opposing possibilities which interfere 
with the certainty or his conclusions : first, c that seeming 
coincidences may turn out accidental and illusory only ; 
second, that beneath apparent discordance may be hidden 
genetic identity. With every new analogy which his re* 
searches brjng to view, his confidence in the genuineness 
and historic value of those already found is increased. And 
when, examining each separate fact in all the light that he 
can cast upon it, from* sources near and distant, he has at 
length fully satisfied himself th^t two tongues are funda- 
mentally related, their whole mutual aspect is thereby modi- 
fied ; he becomes expectant of signs of relationship every- 
where, and looks for thcVn in phenomena vrhich would not 
otherwise attract his attention for a moment. "When, on 
the contrary, an orderly and thorough examination, proceed- 
ing from the nearer to the remoter degrees of connection, 
has demonstrated the position of two languages in two 
diverse families, the weight of historic probability is shifted 
to the other scale, and makes directly against the interpret- 
ation of their surface resemblances as the effect of anything 
but accident or borrowing. 

c The n^w etymological science differs from the f old, not in 
the character of the results which it is willing to admit, but 
in the character of the evidence cyi which it is willing to admit 
them. It will even derive lucus, ‘ grove,’ from non lucendo y 
* its not shining there,’ if only histofjeal proof of the 
derivation be furnished. It finds no difficulty in recognizing 
as identical two words like the French eveque and the Eng- 
lish bishop , which have not a single sound or letter in com- 
mon ; for •ezfch is readFiy traceable back to the Greek 
episkbpos * But it does not draw thence the conclusion 
that, in this or in any other pair of languages, two words 
meaning the same thing may, whatever their seeming dis- 
cordance, be assumed to be one, or are likely to be proved 

* Eveque , earlier evesque, evesc, represents the syllables episk , while bishop , 
earlier bishop , represents the syllables pishop. Each has saved, and still ac- 
cents, the accented syllable of the original ; but the French, whose words are 
prevailingly accented on their final syllables, has dropped off all that followed 
it ; while the Germanic tongues, accenting more usually the penult in words 
.of this structure, has retained the succeeding syllable. 
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one : it waits for the demonstration ip each separate case. 
The claim made in our third lecture, jthat, in the history of 
linguistic changes, any given sound mey pass ovejr into any 
other, any given meaning become modified* to its opposite, or 
to something apparently totally unconnected with it, may 
seem to t^ke away from etymology all reliable basis ; but it 
is not so for the same researches which establish this claim 
show also the difference between those facile changes which 
may be looked for everywhere, and the exceptional ones 
which only direct and convincing evidence can force us to 
accept as actual in any language ; they teach us to study the 
laws of transition of each separate language as part of its 
idiosyncrasy, and to refrain from applying remote and 
doubtful analogies in the settlement of difficult questions. 

In short, the modern sci&nce of language imposed upon all 
who pursue it thoroughness arid caution. It requires that 
every case be»examined in all its bearings. It refuses to ac- 
cept results not founded on* an exhaustive treatment of all 
the attainable evidence. It furnishes no instruments of 
research which may not be turned to false uses, and made to 
yield false results, in careless J|nd unskilful hands. It sup- 
jfiies notlnng which call take the place of sound learning 
and critical judgment. Even those who are most familiar 
with its methods may maks lamentable failures when they 
come to apply them to a language of which they have only 
superficial knowledge,* or which they compare directly with 
some distant tongue, regardless of its ♦relations in its own 
family, and of its history as determined by comparison with 
these. A scholar profoundly versed in the comparative 
philology of some special group oi 1 languages, and whom we 
gladly suffer to instruct us $s to their development, may 
have nothing to say that is worth our listening to, when he 
would fain trace their remoter connections with groups of 
which he knows little or nothing. Notwithstanding 1 the 


* Thus, as a striking example and warning, hardly a more utter caricature 
of the comparative method is to be met with than that given by Bopp, th^ 
great founder and author of the method, himself, in the papers m which he 
attempts to prove the Malay-Polynesian and the Caucasian languages entitled 
to o. place in the Indo-European family, t 
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immense progress wl^ch the study of language has made 
during the past few years, the world is still «full of hasty 
generalizers, who would rather skim wide and difficult con- 
clusions ofi* the surface o£ half-examined facts than wait«to 
gather them as the fruits of slow and laborious research! 
The greater *part of the rubbish w T hich is even no^v heaping 
up in the path of our science, encumbering its£ progress, 
comes from the neglect of these simple principles : that 
Iio man is qualified to 'compare fruitfully two languages or 
groups who is not deeply grounded in the knowledge of both, 
and that no language can be fruitfully compared* with others 
which stand, or are presumed to stand, in a more distant re- 
lationship with it, until if has been first compared with its 
own next of kin. 

We se£, it may bo farther ranarked, upon how narrow 
and imperfect a basis those comparative philologists build who 
are content with a facile setting side by silo of words ; 
whose materials are simple vocabularies, longer or shorter, of 
terms representing common ideas. There was a period in 
the history of linguistic science when this was the true 
method of investigation, and still continues to be useful in 
curtain departments of the field of ^search. It fs the first 
experimental process ; it determines the nearest and most 
obvious groupings, and preparesrthe way for more penetrat- 
ing study. Travellers, explorers, in regions exhibiting great 
diversity of idiom and destitute of literaryVecords — like our 
wester^ wilds, or the (/ vast plains of inner Africa — do essen- 
tial service by gathering and supplying such material, any- 
thing better being rendered inaccessible by lack of leisure, 
opportunity; dr practice. c But it must be regarded as pro- 
visional and introductory, accQptable only because the best 
that is to be had. Q-enetic correspondences in limited lists 
Of words, however skilfully selected, are apt to be conspicu- 
ous only when the tongues they represent are of near 
kindred ; and even then 'they may be in no small measure 
obscured or counterbalanced by discordances, so that deeper 
find closer study is needed, in order to bring out satisfac- 
torily to view the fact and degree of relationship. Penetra- 
tion of the secrets of linguistic structure and growth, dis- 
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covery of correspondences which lie out of the reach of 
careless and uninstructed eyes, rejection of deceptive, re- 
semblances which have no historical ^foundation — these are 
thp most important part of the # linguistic student's work. 
Surface collation without genetic analysis, as fStr-reaching as 
the attainable evidence allows, is but a travesty of the 
methods cjf comparative philology. 

Another not infrequent misapprehension of etymologic 
study consists in limiting its splierfe of action to a tracing 
out of the correspondence^ of words. This is, indeed, as we 
have called* it, the fundamental stage, on the solidity of 
which depends the security of all the rest of the structure ; 
but it is only that. Comparative etymology, like chemistry, 
runs into an infinity of detail, in which the mind of the stu- 
dent is sometimes entangled, and his effort engrossed; it 
has its special rules and methods, which admit within certain 
limits of beiyg mechanically* applied, by one ignorant or 
heedless of their true ground and meaning. Many a man 
is a skilful and successful hunter of verbal connections whose 
views of linguistic science are of the crudest and most im- 
perfect character. Not only does he thus miss what ought 
•fco be hiJ highest revgird, tlie recognition of tjioso wide 
relations and great truths to which his study of words should 
conduct him, but his wholq work lacks its proper basis, and 
is liable to prove weak at any point. The history of words 
is inextricably b<jfund up with that of human thought and 
life and action, and cannot be read without it. We fully 
understand no word till we comprehend the motives and 
conditions that called it forth and determined its form. The 
word money, for example, is not* explained A r bcn we have 
marshalled the whole array of its correspondents in all Eu- 
ropean tongues, and traced £hcm up to their source in the 
Latin moneta : all the historical circumstances which have 
caused a term once limited to an obscure city to bo current 
now in the mouths of such immense communities ; the wants 
and devices of civilization and commerce which have created 
the thing designated by the word and made it what it is^ 
the outward circumstances and mental associations which, by 
.successive changes, have worked out the name from a root 
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signifying ‘to think;’ the structure of organ, and the habits 
of utterance — in themselves and in their origir^ — which have 
metamorphosed moneia into money : — all this, and more, 
is necessary to t^e linguistic scholar’s perfect masteryrof 
this single tetm. There is no limit to the extent to which 
the roots of being of almost every word ramify thus through 
the whole structure of the tongue to which it belongs, or 
even of many tongues, and through the history of the people 
who speak them : if we' are left in most cases to come far 
short of the full knowledge which we crave, we at least 
should not fail to crave it, and to grasp after all of it that 
lies within our reach. 

¥e have been regarding linguistic comparison as what it 
primarily and essentially is, the effective means of determin- 
ing genetmal relationship, and investigating the historical de- 
velopment of languages. But we must guard against leaving 
the impression that languages can be compare^ for no other 
purposes than these. In those wide generalizations wherein 
we regard speech as a human faculty, and its phenomena as 
illustrating the nature of mind, the processes of thought, 
the progress of culture, it is often not less important to put 
si$e by side that which in spoken language is analogous in. 
office but discordant in origin than that which is accordant 
in both. The variety of human ^expression is well-nigh in- 
finite, and no part of it ought to escape the notice of the 
linguistic student. The comparative method, if only it be 
begun and carried on aright — if the different objects of the 
genetic* and the analogic comparison bo kept steadily in 
view, and their results not confounded with one another — 
need not be, restricted in ivs application, until, starting from 
any centre, it shall have comprehended the whole circle of 
human speech. 
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Beginnings of Indo-European langua a __ Actuality of linguistic analysis.- 
Boots, pronominal and verbal ; their character as the historical 
germs of our language ; development of inflective speech from them. 
Production of declensional, coiy ligation al, and derivative apparatus, 
and of the parts of speech. Edition ojf synthetic and analytic 
forms. General character and course of inflective development. 

The last two lectures have tpven us a view of the Indo- 
European family of languages. We ha^e glanced at the 
principal dialects, ancient and modern, of which it is com- 
posed, noticing their exgeedingf variety and the high an- f 
tiquity of some among them— the unequalled sweep? of time 
and of historic development together, which they include 
and cover. The family has been shown to he of preeminent 
importance and interest to the linguistic student, because 
the peoples to whom it belongs have taken during the past 
two thousand years or more a leading of even the foremost 
part in the world’s history, because it includes the noblest 
and most perfect instruments of human thought* apd expres- 
sion, and because upon its study is mainly founded* the 
present science of language. 'We examined, in a general 
way, the method pursued in its investigation — namely, a 
genetic analysis, effected chiefly by the aid of a widely ex- 
tended comparison of the kindred forms of related dialects 
(whence the science gets its familiar name of “ comparative 
philology ”) — and noted briefly some of the misapprehen- 
sions and misapplications to which this was liable. At 
present, before going on to survey the other great families 
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of language, and to consider the relation /n which they 
stand to the Indo-European, we have to pa*use long enough 
to look at the main facts in the history of growth of flie 
latter — *of our own forpi of speech, using the word “our” 
in the widest sense to which we have as yet extendedit. 
This we do, partly on account of the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, and partly because the results thuscwon will be 
found valuable, and even almost indispensable, in the course 
of our farther inquiries. 

The history of Indo-Europekn language has been more 
carefully read, and is now more thoroughly understood, than 
that of any other of the grand divisions of human speech. 
Not that our knowledge of it is by any means complete, or 
is not marked even by great and numerous deficiencies and 
obscurities : owing in no small part to the obliteration of 
needed evidence, and hence irreparable ; but in part also 
to incomplete comparison a?id analysis of the material yet 
preserved, and therefore still admitting and sure ere long to 
receive amendment. Such deficiencies, however, are more 
concerned with matters of minor detail, and less with facts 
and principles of fundamental consequence, here than else- 
where. ^ Hence the mode of development of 'language in 
general, even from its first commencement, can in no other 
way be so well exemplified as ,by tracing its special history 
in this single family. 

Our first inquiry concerns the primitive stage of Indo- 
European language, its historical beginnings. 

The general processes of linguistic growth and change, as 
they have for long ages past been going on in all the dialects 
of our kiadfed, were set r forth and illustrated with some de- 
tail °in the early part of our discussions respecting language 
■ (in the second and third lectures). We there saw that, in 
order to provide new thought and knowledge with its ap- 
propriate signs, and to repair the waste occasioned by the 
loss of words from use tod memory, and the constant wear- 
ing out of forms, new combinations were made out of old 
materials, words of independent significance reduced to the 
position and value of modifying appendages to other words, 
.and meanings variously altered and transferred. These 
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processes may,^for aught we can see, woj’k on during an in- 
definite period ^n tlie future, with Aever-ending evolution 
ouk of each given form of speech of another slightly differ* 
ing from it ; even until every now existing dialect slfall have 
divided into numerous descendants, and each of ’these shall 
have varied t so far from its ancestor that their kindred shall 
be scarcely, ^pr not at all, discoverable. Have we, now, any 
good reason to believo that they have not worked on thus 
indefinitely in the past also, with a kaleidoscopic* resolution 
of old forms and combination of new, changing the aspect of 
language without altering its character as a structure ? Or, 
are we able to find distinct traces of a condition of speech 
which may be called primitive in comparison with that in 
which it at present exists ? 

This question admits an affirmative answer. The ^present 
structure of language has its beginnings, from which we are 
not yet so far removed that thOy may not be clearly seen. 
Our historical analysis does no£ end at last in mere obscur- 
ity ; it brings us to the recognition of elements which we 
must regard as, if not the actual first u&terances of men, 
at least the germs out of which their later speech has been 
dewxloped. * It sets befcte our view a stage of expressions 
essentially different from any of those wo now behold among 
the branches of our family, *md serving as their common 
.foundation. 

It must be premised that this belief rests entirely upon 
our faith in the actuality of our analytical processes, as 
being merely a retracing of the steps of a previous synthesis 
— in the universal truth of the doctrine that the elements 
into which w r e separate vrqrds are* those by th# putting 
together of which those words were at first made up. *The 
grounds upon which such a faith reposes were pretty dis- 
tinctly set forth in the second lecture (p. 60), but the im- 
portance of the subject will justify us in a recapitulation of 
the argument there presented. • 

No one can possibly suppose that we should ever have 
eome to call our morning meal breakfast , if there had not 
already existed in our language the two independent words 
break and fast j any more than that we should say telegraph - 
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wire, hickory -pole, f campaign-document, gunboat, without 
previous possession pf the simple words of w«hicli are formed 
these modern compounds. Fearful and fearless, in lilce 
manner, c imply the existence beforehand of the noun fear, 
and of the adjectives full and loose, or their older equivalents, 
which havp assumed, with reference to that noun, the quality 
of suffixes. Nor should we have any adverbia) suffix ly, if 
we had not earlier had the adjective like, nor any preterits 
in d (as I hve-d), but for the fact that our Germanic ances- 
tors owned an imperfect corresponding to our did, which 
they added to their new verbs to express past" action. Any 
one, I think, will allow tliat elements distinguishable by 
word-analysis which call thus be identified with independent 
words are thereby proved to have been themselves once in 
possession of an independent status in the language, and to 
have been actually reduced^by combination to the form and 
office with which our analysis finds them endowed. But 
farther, few or none will be found to question that all those 
formative elements which belong to the Germanic languages 
alone, of which n*o traces are to be discovered in any other 
of the branches of the Indo-European family, which consti- 
tute thq peculiar patrimony of sonfce or all of thb dialects of 
our branch, must have been gained by the latter since their 
separation from the common .stock, and in the same way 
with the rest, even though we can no longer demonstrate, 
the origin of each affix. With the disguising and effacing 
effects of the processes of linguistic change fully present to 
our apprehensions, we shall not venture to conclude that 
those cases in which our historical researches fail to give 
us the geaeSis of both the elements of a compound form are 
fundamentally different from those in which it fully succeeds 
in doing so. The difference lies, not in the cases them- 
selves, but in our attitude toward them ; in our accidental 
possession of information as to the history of the one, and 
our lack of it as to that of the other. This reasoning, 
however, obviously applies not to Germanic speech alone ; 
it is equally legitimate and cogent in reference to all Indo- 
European language. We cannot refuse to believe that the 
whole history of this family of languages has been, in ita 
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grand essential features, the same ; that their structure is 
homogeneous throughout. There is no reason whatever for 
otlr assuming tTiat the later composite# forms are made up, 
and jiot the earlier ; that the later sufexqp are elaborated 
oi^t of independent elements, and hot the earlffer. So far 
back as we can trace the history of language, the forces 
which have* been efficient in producing its changes, and the 
general outftnes of their modes of operation, have been the 
same ; and we are justified in concluding, we are even com- 
pelled to infer, that they have been the same from the out- 
set. There is no way of investigating the first hidden steps 
of any continuous historical process, except by carefully 
studying the later recorded steps, acid cautiously applying 
the analogies thence deduced. So the geologist studies the 
forces which are now altering by slow degrees the form 
and aspect of the earth’s crust, wearing down the rocks here, 
depositing beds of sand and *pebbles there, pouring out 
floods of lava over certain regions, raising or lowering the 
line of coast along certain sea& ; and he applies the results 
of his observations with confidence to the explanation of 
phenomena dating from a time to which men’s imaginations, 
evgn, can hardly reach. t The legitimacy of the analogical 
reasoning is not less undeniable in the one case than in the 
other. You may as well try to persuade the student of the 
earth’s structure that the coal-bearing rocks lie in parallel 
layers, of alternating materials, simply because it pleased 
God to make them so when he created the e!lrth ; or that 
the impressions of leaves, the stems and*trunks of treeS, the 
casts of animal remains, shells and bones, which they con- 
tain, the ripple and rain-marks which are seen* upon them, 
are to be regarded as the sports of nature, mere arbiteary 
characteristics of the formatioi!, uninterpretable as signs of 
its history — as to persuade the student of language that 
the indications of composition and growth which he discovers 
in the very oldest recorded speeeh, not less than in the 
latest, are only illusory, and that his comprehension of 
linguistic development must therefore be limited to the 
strictly historical period of the life of language. It is no 
.prepossession, then, nor a priori theory, but a true logical 
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necessity, a sound induction from observe! 1 facts, which 
brings us to the conclusion that all linguistic elements pos- 
sessing distinct meahing and office, variously combined aiid 
employed for th^ uses of expression, are originally independ- 
ent entities, having a separate existence before they entered 
into mutual combination. 

In the ' light of these considerations let ui^ examine a 
single word in our language, the word irrevocability. It 
comes to u^ from the ‘Latin, where it had the form irrevoca - 
bilitas (genitive ’tails') . It is Clearly made by the addition 
of ty ( tas , tatis) to a previously existing irrevocable (irrevo- 
cabili-s), just as we now forin a new abstract noun from any 
given adjective by adding ness : for example, dough facedness. 
Again, revocable ( revocabilis ) preceded irrevocable , as dutiful 
preceded undutiful. Further, Jf there had been no verb to 
revofce ( revocare ), there would have been no adjective revo- 
cable, any more than lovable* without the ve^b to love . Yet 
once more : although we in English have the syllable voice 
only in composition with prefixes, as revoke, evoke, invoke, 
provoke, yet in Latin, as the verb vocare , ‘ to call,’ it is, of 
course, older than any of these its derivatives, as stand is 
^plder than understand and withstand. Thus far* our way is 
perfectly" clear. But while, in our language, voice appears as 
a simple syllable, uncombined with suffixes, this is only by 
the comparatively recent effect of the wearing-out processes, 
formerly illustrated (in the third lecture) ; in the more 
original Latiii, it is invariably associated with formative ele- 
mentfo, which compose with it forms like vocare, ‘to call/ 
vocat, 6 he calls,’ vocabar , ‘ I was called ; ’ or, in substantive 
i|ses, vocs<(vx)x), 6 a calling, a voice,’ vocnm, 6 of voices ; ’ and 
so o$i. There is nothing, so far as concerns the formative 
elements themselves, to distinguish this last class of cases 
from the others, before analyzed ; each suffix has its distinct 
meaning and office, and is applied in a whole class of analo- 
gous words ; and some of them, at least, are traceable back 
to the independent words out of which they grew. The 
only difference is that here, if we cut off the formative ele- 
ments, we have left, not a word, actually employed as such 
in any ancient language of our family, but . a significant 
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syllable, expressing the general and indeterminate idea of 
4 calling,’ and found to occur in connected speech only when 
limited and defined by the suffixes whilh are attached to it. 
This, is not, however, a peculiarity which fan exempt the 
w^rds so formed from a like treatment, leading to like con- 
clusions, with the rest ; we must still trust in the reality of 
our analysis • and especially, when we consider such forms 
as the Sanskrit vak-mi , vak-shi , vak-ti , where the mi, shi , and 
ti are recognizable pronouns, making compounds which 
mean clearly 4 call-I,’ 4 call-thou,’ 4 call-he,’ we cannot doubt 
that the element voe (yak) had also once an independent 
status, that it was a word, a parf of spoken speech, and that 
the various forms which contain it were really produced by 
the addition of other elements to it, and their fusion together 
into a single word, in the sijme manner in which vo have 
fused truth and full into truthful \ truth and loose into truth- 
less, true and lifye into truly. • 1 

The same conclusion may be stated in more general terms, 
as follows. The whole body of suffixes, of formative end- 
ings, is divided into two principal classes: first, primary, 
or such as form derivatives directly from roots ; second, 
secondary, ar such as form derivatives from other derivatives, 
from themes containing already a formative element. But 
the difference between these Jwo classes is in their use and 
^application, not in their character and origin. No insigni- 
ficant portion of eacii is traceable back to independent words, 
and the presumption alike for each is that in atl its parts it 
was produced in the same manner. If, then, we brieve 
that the themes to which the secondary endings are appended 
were historical entities, w r ords employed in acftiMil speech 
before their further composition, we must believe the anme 
respecting the roots to which # are added the primary end- 
ings : those are not less historical than the others. 

The conclusion is one of no small consequence. Elements 
like roc, each composing a single syllable, and containing no 
traceable sign of a formative element, resisting all our 
attempts at reduction to a simpler form, are w T hat we arrive 
at as the final results of our analysis of the Indo-European 
.vocabulary ; every word of which this is made up— save those 
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whose history is obscure, and cannot be reafl far back to- 
ward its beginning— is, found to contain a monosyllabic root 
as its central significant portion, along witlfi certain other 
accessory portions, ’syllables or remnants of syllables, wfjiose 
office it is ta deline and 'direct the radical idea. The ro$ts 
are never found in practical use in their naked form ; they 
are (or, as* has been repeatedly explained, have 1 once been) 
always clothed with suffixes, or with suffixes dnd prefixes; 
yet they are no mere abstractions, dissected out by the 
grammarian’s knife from the midst of organisms of which 
they w r ere ultimate and integral portions ; they are rather 
the nuclei of gradual accretions, parts about which other 
parts gathered to compose orderly and membered wholes; 
germs, we may call them, out of which has developed the in- 
tricate structure of later speech. And the recognition of 
them in this character is ap, acknowledgment that Indo-Eu- 
ropean language, with all its fulness and inflective suppleness, 
is descended from an original monosyllabic tongue ; that our 
ancestors talked with one another in single syllables, indica- 
tive of the ideas^ of prime importance, but wanting all 
designation of their relations ; and that out of these, by 
processes not differing in their na^pre from thosa which (ire 
still in Operation in our own tongue, was elaborated the 
marvellous and varied structure of all the Indo-European 
dialects. 

Such is, in fact, the belief which the students of language 
have reached* and now hold with full confidence. New and 
strange but a few years ago, it commands at present the 
assent of nearly all comparative philologists, and is fast be- 
coming a master of universal opinion. Since, however, it is 
still^doubted and opposed by a 'few even among linguistic 
scholars, and is doubtless move or less unfamiliar and start- 
ling to a considerable part of any educated community, 
it will be proper that we combine with our examination of it 
some notice and refutation of the arguments by which it is 
.assailed. 

It is surely unnecessary, in the first place, to protest against 
* any one’s taking umbrage at this theory of a primitive 
monosyllabic stage of Indo-European language out of regard 
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for the honcjur and dignity of our remote ancestors. The 
linguist is making a historical inquiry into the conditions of 
«fchat branch of the human family to*which we belong, and 
should no more be shocked at finding thejp. talking in single 
syllables than dwelling in eaves ‘and huts of* branches, or 
clad in leaves and skins. To require, indeed, for man’s 
credit tliit he should have been sent upon the # earth with a 
fully developed language miraculously placed in his mouth, 
with lists of nouns, verbs, and adverbs stored away in 
his memory, to be drawn upon at will, is not more reasona- 
ble than to ^require that the first human beings should have 
been born in full suits of clothes, and with neat cottages, 
not destitute of well-stocked lardars, ready built over their 
heads. It surely is most of all to the honour of human na- 
ture that man should havcjbeen able, on so humble a found- 
ation, to build up this wondrcvis fabric of speech ; and also, 
as we may already say, that lvo should have been allowed to 
do so is more in accordance with the general plan of the 
Creator, who has endowed liim with high capacities, and 
left him to work them out to their natural and intended re- 
sults. 

# Nor, again, wdll anyone vehture to object that it wouVL 
have been impossible to make so imperfect and rudimentary 
a language answer any tolerable purpose as a means of 
expression and communication — any one, at least, who knows 
aught of the present condition of language among the other 
races of the globe. One tongue, the Chinese — as we shall 
see more particularly farther on (in thS ninth lecture] — has 
never advanced out of its primitive monosyllabic stage ; its 
words remain even to the present day simple# radical sylla- 
bles, closely resembling tlie Indo-European roots, formless, 
not in themselves parts of speech, but made such only by 
their combination into sentences, where the connection and 
the evident requirements of the sense show in what signifi- 
cation and relation each is used. Y«t this scanty and crippled 
language has served all the needs of a highly cultivated and 
literary people for thousands of years. # 

After these few w'ords of reply to one or two of the diffi* 
culties which sometimes suggest themselves at first blush to 

17 
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those before whom is brought the view we are defending, we 
will next proceed to examine in more detail the original 
monosyllabism of IndcP-European language, and see of whafc* 
character it was. * f 

The roots flf our family of languages are divided into twq, 
distinct classes : those ultimately indicative of position 
merely, and' those significant of action or quality. The 
former class are called demonstrative or pronominal roots ; 
the latter cla^s are styl®d predicative or verbal roots. 

The pronominal roots are subjective in their character ; 
they have nothing to do with the inherent qualities of objects, 
but mark them simply in theSr relation to the speaker, and 
primarily their local relation ; they give the distinction be- 
tween the this and the that , the nearer and the remoter 
^object of c attention, myself here, you there, and the third 
person or thing yon der, t present or absent. By their nature, 
they are not severally and permanently attachable to certain 
objects or classes of objects, nor are they limited in their 
application ; each of them nitty designate any and every 
thing, according to the varying relation sustained by the 
latter to the person or thing with reference to which it is 
cpntemplated. Only one thing can jbe called the sun ; only- 
certain objects are white ; but there is nothing which may 
not be I, and you , and it, alternately, as the point from 
which it is viewed changes. In this universality of their ap- 
plication, as dependent upon relative situation merely, and 
in the consequent capacity of each of them* to designate any 
object c which has its f own specific name besides, and so, in a 
manner, to stand for and represent that other name, lies the 
essential character of the pronouns.* From the pronominal 
roots - come most directly the demonstrative pronouns, of 
which the personal are individualized forms, and the interro- 
gatives ; from these are developed secondarily the possessives 
and relatives, and the various other subordinate classes. 
They also generate adverbs of position and of direction. To 
examine in detail the forms they take, and the variations of 

o * Their Hindu title, sarvcm&man , 1 name for everything, universal desig- 
nation/ is therefore more directly and fundamentally characteristic than the 
We we give them, pronoun , ‘ standing for a name/ 
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the fundamental distinction between this and that which they 
are applied to, express, would lead us too far. So much as 
This may be pointed out : those beginning with m are espe- 
daily employed to denote the subject, the»eyo, ‘me myself;* 
ihose with t and n are used more demonstratively, and those 
with h interrogatively. They are few in number, hardly 
counting ^ dozen all together, including some which are pro- 
bably variants of the same original. They are of the simplest 
phonetic structure, consisting either of a pure’ vowel, like a 
or i , or of a vowel combined with a single preceding conso- 
nant, forming an open syllable^ which is the easiest that the 
organs of articulation can be called upon to utter : instances 
are ma , na , /a, tu, ha. 

The roots of the other class, those of action or quality, 
are very much more numerous, being reckoned by hundreds ; 
and they are of more complicated structure, illustrating every 
variety of th<* syllable, from '‘the pure single vowel to the 
vowel preceded or followed, or both, by one consonant, 
or even by more than one. They are of objective import, 
designating the properties and activities ‘inherent in natural 
objects — and prevailingly thosq that are of a sensible pheno- 
menal character, such* as modes of motion ancj physical 
exertion, of sound, and so forth. Let us notice a few in- 
stances of roots which are .shown to have belonged to the 
original language of our family by being still met with in all 
or nearly all of i^s branches. Such are i anji ga , denoting 
simple motion ; ah , swift motion ; sta, standing ; as a^d sad f 
sitting ; hi , lying ; pad , walking ; i ms, staying ; sah , follow- 
ing ; varty turning ; sarp, creeping ; pat , flying ^ pluy flowing ; 
ad, eating; pd, drinking ^ an, blowing; vid, seeing; hlu , 
hearing ; vah, speaking ; dlicfa putting ; da, giving ; labh, 
taking ; garbh, holding ; dih, pointing out ; bhar , bearing ; 
kar, making ; tan, stretching ; skid and dal, dividing ; handh , 
binding; star, strewing; par, filling; mar, rubbing; bhd y 
shining ; bhfi, growing, etc., etc. 

In endeavouring to apprehend the significance of these 
roots, we must divest their ideas of the definite forms of* 
conception which we are accustomed to attach to them.** 
each represents its own meaning in nakedness, in an mdetejj;- 

17 * 
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urinate condition froip which it is equally ready to take on 
the semblance of verb or* of noun. We may rqdely illustrate 
their quality by comparing them with such a word in our own 
language fis love , yrhich, by the wearing off of the formative 
elements with which it was once clothed, has reverted to the* 
condition of a bare root, and which must therefore now be 
placed in such connection, or so pregnantly and significantly 
uttered, as to indicate to the intelligent and sympathizing 
listener in what sense* it is meant and is to be understood 
. — whether as verb, in “ I love ”** or as substantive, in “ my 
love” or as virtual adjective, in “ Zcwe-letter.” 

The inquiry, which might Naturally enough be raised at 
this point, how the radical syllables of which we are treating 
were themselves originated, and whether there be any 
natural and necessary connection between them, or any of 
them, and the ideas which they represent, such as either 
necessitated or at least recommended the allotment of the 
particular sign to the particular conception, we must pass 
by for the present, having now to do only with that for 
which direct evidence is to be found in language itself, with 
the historically traceable beginnings of Indo-European 
$oeech ; this question, with its varif us dependent*questions 
of a more theoretical and recondite nature, is reserved for con- 
sideration at a later time (in the eleventh lecture). 

It deserves to be renewedly urged that, in this account 
of the primitive stage of Indo-European language, there is 
nothing which is not the result of strict and careful induc- 
tion fPom the facts recorded in the dialects of the different 
members of the family. No one’s theory as to what the 
beginnings<o£ language m\ist have been, or might naturally 
have <-been expected to be, has had anything to do with 
shaping it. It has been a fhatter of much controversy 
among linguistic theorizers what parts of speech language 
began with ; whether nouns or verbs were the first words ; 
but I am not aware that any acute thinker ever devised, 
upon a priori grounds, a theory at all closely agreeing with 
the account of the matter at which comparative philology 
C fioon arrived through her historical researches. That the 
£rst traceable linguistic entities are not names of concrete 
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objects, but designate actions, motions, phenomenal condi- 
tions, is a trjith resting on authdrity that overrides all 
preconceived theories and subjective opinions. How far and 
wh§r it is accordant with what a £ound theory^ founded on 
$ur general knowledge of human nature and human speech, 
would teach, and is therefore entitled to be accepted as a 
satisfactory explanation of the way in which men began to 
talk, we shall inquire in the lecture devoted to such subjects. 

Thus is it, also, as regards the division of the roots into 
two classes, pronominal and verbal: this division is so 
clearly read’in the facts of language that its acceptance 
cannot be resisted. Some are loth to admit it, and strive 
to find a higher unity in which it 'shall disappear, the two 
classes falling together into one ; or to show how the pro- 
nominal may be relics oft verbal roots, worn llown by 
linguistic usage to such brief 'form *and unsubstantial sig- 
nificance ; but^ their efforts nfiist at least be accounted alto- 
gether unsuccessful hitherto^ and it is very questionable 
whether they are called for, or likely ever to meet with 
success. As regards the purposes of ohr present inquiry, 
the double classification is certainly primitive and absolute; 
back to tile very earliest period of which linguistic analyses 
gives us any knowledge, roots verbal and roots pronominal 
are to be recognized as of, wholly independent substance, 
character, and office. 

But, it may ve^ properly be asked, how dopve know that 
the roots which we have set up, and |he others like, them, 
are really ultimate and original ? why may they not be the 
results of yet more ancient processes of linguistic change — * 
like love and lie, and so many otAers, which liate been re- 
peatedly cited, and shown to have taken in our language the 
place of earlier complicated forms, such as lagamasi and 
laganti? how should they be proved different from our word 
count , for example, which we treat like an original root, ex- 
panding it by means of suffixes iifto various forms -as he 
counts , they counted , counting, counter, countable while yet 
it is only a modern derivative from a Latin compound verb# 
containing a preposition, namely computare , ‘ to think to- 
0 gather, combine in thought,’ got through the medium of the 
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French compter (where the p is still written,^ though not 
pronounced) — in fact, the same word as the evidently made- 
up compute ? Of apparent monosyllabic verbal roots like 
this, whieh are readily proved by a little historical study to 
be of polysyllabic origin, or to contain the relics of formal 
tivef processes, our language contains no small , number : 
other instances are preach from pre-dicare , vend from venum - 
dare, blame from Greek blas-phemein ; don and doff from do 
on and do off; learn , of which the n is a passive ending, 
added to lere , ‘ teach/ whence "comes lore , ‘ doctrine ; ’ to 
throng , a denominative from the noun throhg , which is 
derived from thring (Anglo-Saxon thringan ), ‘press/ lost in 
our modern use (as if w6 were to lose sing , and substitute 
for it to song , from the derived noun song ) ; to blast , a like 
denominative from blast , a derivative from blcesan , ‘ to blow, 
blare ; ’ and so on. SiVch are to be found also abundantly 
in other languages, modern and ancient ; why not as well 
among the alleged Indo-European roots ? Now there can 
be no question whatever that such additions to the stock 
of verbal expression have been produced at every period of 
the growth of language, not only throughout its recorded 
career, but also in times beyond the u reach of histdHc analy- 
sis. There is not a known dialect of our family which does 
not exhibit a greater or less number of seeming roots pecu- 
liar to itself ; and of these the chief part may be proved, or 
are to be assumed, to be of secondary origin, and not at all 
entitled to lay 1 claim to the character of relics from the ori- 
ginal stock, lost by the sister dialects. Even the Sanskrit, 
upon which we have mainly to rely for our restoration of 
Indo-European roots, pog&esses not a few which are such 
only in seeming, which are of special Aryan or Indian 
growth, and valueless for the construction of general Indo- 
European etymologies. And, yet farther, among those very 
radical syllables whose presence in the tongues of all the 
branches proves them a possession of the original commu- 
nity before its dispersion, there are some which show the 
clearest signs of secondary formation. As a single example, 
let us take the root man , ‘ think 9 (in Latin me-min-i , mon - 
eo } mem ; Greek men-os, man-tis ; Lithuanian men-d ; Mceso- 
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Oothic mar$ German mein-en , our I mean) : distinct analo- 
gies lead us fco see in it a development — probably through a 
derivative noun, of which it is the* denominative — of the 
older root md, meaning either ‘ to make * or 4 to 'measure ; ’ 
designation for the mental process having been won by 
figuratively regarding it as a mental manufacture or produc- 
tion, or e^e as an ideal mensuration of the object of thought, 
a passing from point to point of it, in estimation of its 
dimension and quality. Some linguistic scholars go much 
farther than others in their attempts at analyzing the Indo- 
European roots, and referring them to more primitive ele- 
ments ; all the methods of secondary origin which we have 
illustrated above have been sought for and thought to be 
recognized among them ; and there are those who are un- 
willing to believe that any* absolutely original root can have 
ended otherwise than in a voA r el, of begun with more than 
a single consonant, and who therefore regard all radical 
syllables not conforming wifji their norm as the product of 
composition or fusion with formative elements. We need 
not here enter into the question as to* the justice of these 
extreme views, or a eriticisip. of the work of the root- 
flnalysts ; we are compelled at any rate to concede that the 
results of growth are to be seen among oven the earliest 
traceable historical roots ; ifchat we must be cautious how we 
claim ultimateness for any given radical syllable, unless we 
can succeed in establishing an ultimate and necessary tie 
between it and the idea it represents^; and that the^ search 
after the absolutely original in human speech is a task of 
the most obscure and recondite character. 

But these concessions* do not* impair our ’claim that the 
inflective structure of Indp-European speech is bililt up 
upon a historical foundation of monosyllabic roots. If the 
particular roots to which our analysis brings us are not in 
all cases the products of our ancestors’ first attempts at 
articulation, they are at any rale of the same kind with 
these, and represent to us the incipient stage of speech. ^ If 
in every dissyllable whose history we can trace we recognizp 
a compound structure, if in every nominal and verbal form 
we find a formative element which ^ gives it character as 
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noun or verb, then we must believe that the ^erms out of 
which our language gre\v were not more complicated thai^ 
single syllables, and "fchat they possessed no distinct charac- 
ter as notins or verbs, but were equally convertible into bo th. 
Our researches are only pointed a step farther back, without* 
a change of method or result. That in these roots we 
Approach very near to, if we do not quite touch, the actual 
beginnings of speech, is proved by other considerations. In 
order to bring into an^ language new apparent roots, and 
give them mobility by clothing* them with inflections, a 
system of inflections must have been already elaborated by 
use with other roots in other forms. W e cannot apply our 
d as sign of the imperfect tense to form such words as I 
electrified , I telegraphed \ until we have worked down our 
preterit did, in substance and meaning, to such a mere form- 
ative element. And w<hen we have traced the suffix back 
until we find it identical with 'the independent word out of 
which it grew, we know that we are close upon the begin- 
ning of its use, and have before us virtually that condition 
of the language in •which its combinations were first made. 
So also with the adverbial suffix Ig, when we have followed 
ihup to Ijce, a case of the adjective lie, c like.’ ' Now, in 
connection with the roots of which examples have been given 
above, we see in actual process, of elaboration the general 
system of Indo-European inflection, the most ancient, 
fundamental, and indispensable part of tour grammatical 
apparatus ; anU we infer that these roots and tlieir like are 
the foundation of our speech, the primitive material out of 
which its high and complicated fabric has been reared. It 
is not possible to regard them as «the worn-down relics of a 
previous career of inflective development. The English, it 
is true, has been long tending, through the excessive preva- 
lence of the wearing-out processes, toward a state of flec- 
tionless monosyllabism ; but such a monosyllabism, where the 
grammatical categories arfe fully distinguished, where rela- 
tional words and connectives abound, where every vocable 
inherits the character which the former possession of inflec- 
tion has given it, where groups of related terms are applied 
to related uses, is a very different thing from a primitive 
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monosyllabismt like that to which the linguistic analyst is 
conducted by h^ researches among the earliest representa- 
tives of Indo-European language; and^he finds no mor& 
difficulty in distinguishing the onp from jhe otlfer, and 
recognizing the true character of each, than doeS the geolo- 
gist in distinguishing a primitive crystalline formation from 
a conglomerate, composed of well-worn pebbles, of diverse 
origin and composition, and containing fragments of earlier 
and later fossils. If the English wefe strictly* reduced to 
its words of one syllable, it Vould still contain an abundant 
repertory of developed parts of speech, expressing every 
variety of idea, and illustrating a rich phonetic system. 
The Indo-European roots are not parts of speech, but of 
indeterminate character, ready to be shaped into nouns and 
verbs by the aid of affixes ; tjiey are limited in signification 
to a single class of ideas, the physical or sensual, the phe- 
nomenal, out of which the intellectual and moral develop 
themselves by still traceable processes ; and in them is 
represented a system of articulated sounds of great sim- 
plicity. It will be not uninstructive to set down here, for 
comparison with the spoken alphabet of our modern Eng- 
lish, already given (see pi 91), tfiat scanty scheme <jf articu-n 
lations, containing but three vowels and twelve consonants, 
which alone is discoverable ,in the earliest Indo-European 


language ; it is as follows : 

* 



i 

hr 

u , 

YcAvels. 

Semivowel. 

n 

m 

Nasals. 

h* 


Aspiration. 

s 


Sibilant. 

9 d 

k t 

l 

P 

* 

j Mutes 


* The aspiration is not found as a separate letter, but only in close com- 
bination with the mutes, forming the aspirated mutes gh , dh , bh, and (probably 
by later development) kh, th , ph. These aspirates, though historically they 
are independent and important members of the system of spoken sounds, I 
have not given separately in the scheme, because phonetically they are com- 
• pound, containing the aspiration as a distinctly audible element following, 
the mute. 1 
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These are the sounds which are distinguished from one 
another by the most marked differences, which our organs 
most readily utter, &nd which are most universally found" in 
human speech :,,all others are of later origin, having grown 
out of the^e in the course of the phonetic changes which 
words necessarily undergo, as they pass from one genera- 
tion’s, keeping to another’s. Our race has learned, as we 
may truly express it, by long ages of practice, of both mouth 
and ear, what the Child now learns, by imitation and in- 
struction, in a few months or years: namely, to add to its 
first easy utterances others more nicely differentiated, and 
produeed-by a greater effort of the organs. In like man- 
ner, starting from the* mere rudiments of expression in 
radical monosyllables, the tribes of our family have acquired, 
through, centuries and thousands of years of effort, the dis- 
tinction and designation of a innumerable shades of meaning, 
the recognition and representation of a rich variety of 
relations, in the later wealth of their inflective tongues — 
resources which, being once won, the child learns to wield 
dexterously even*before he is full grown. It will be our 
next task to review the steps by which our language ad- 
vanced out of its primitive monosyllabic stage, by which it 
acquired! the character of inflective speech. To follow out 
the whole process in detail would be to construct in full 
the comparative grammar and history of the Indo-European 
dialects — a task vastly too great for us to, grapple with here; 
we can only direct our attention to some of the principal 
and ‘characteristic features of the development. 

The first beginning of polysyllabism seems to have been 
made by t compounding ^together roots of the two classes 
already described, pronominal and verbal. Thus were pro- 
duced true forms, in which the indeterminate radical idea 
received a definite significance and application. The addi- 
tion, for example, to the verbal root vale , ‘ speaking,’ of 
pronominal elements mi\ si, ti (these are the earliest histori- 
cally traceable forms of the endings : they were probably 
yet earlier ma , sa , ta ), in which ideas of the nearer and 
' remoter relation, of the first, second, and third persons, were 
already distinguished, produced combinations valemi, valcsi ,• 
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vakti, to w r hi<^h usage assigned the meaning * I here speak/ 
‘thou there speakest/ 4 he yonder speaks/ laying in them 
tiie idea of predication or assertion, tine essential character- 
istic which makes a verb instead of a nou$, just sis we put 
tjie same into the ambiguous element love, whtn we say I 
love . Other pronominal elements, mainly of compound 

form, indicating plurality of subject, made in fike manner 
the three persons of the plural : they were masi ( pia-si , ‘ I- 
thou/ i.e. ‘we’), tasi ( ta-si , ‘ he-thoif/ i.e. ‘y&’), and anti 
(of more doubtful genesis)* A dual number of the same 
three persons, was likewise added; but the earliest form and 
derivation of its endings cannot be satisfactorily made out. 
Thus was produced the first verbal* tense, the simplest and 
most immediate of all derivative forms from roots. The 
various shapes which its endings have assumed in .the later 
languages of the family have already more than once been 
referred to, in # the way of illustration of the processes of 
linguistic growth : our th or s, in he goeth or goes, still dis- 
tinctly represents the ti of tlfe third person singular ; and 
in am we have a solitary relic of the mi oS the first. Doubt- 
less the tense was employed at the outset as general pre- 
dicative form, being neither p&st, present, nor future, bu£ 
all of them combined, and doing duty as either, according 
as circumstances required, and as sense and connection 
explained ; destitute, in short, of any temporal or modal 
character ; but otier verbal forms by degrees grew out of 
it, or allied themselves with it, assuming the designation of 
other modifications of predicative mealiing, and leaving to 
it the office of an indicative present. The prefixion of a 
pronominal adverb, a or the so-called “ augment,” point- 
ing to a fi there ’ or 4 then ’ as one of the conditions of the 
action signified, produced a distinctively past or preterit 
tense. Although only very scanty and somewhat dubious 
traces of such an augment-preterit (aorist or imperfect) are 
found in any languages of the family beside the Aryan and 
the G-reek, it is looked upon as an original formation, once 
shared by them all. Again, the repetition of the root, 
either complete, or by “ reduplication/’ as we term it, the 
# xepetition of its initial part, w as made to indicate symboli- 
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cally the completion of the action signified by* the root, and 
furnished another past 0 tense, a perfect : foi}- example, frqjn 
the root da , 4 give,** Sanskrit dadau , Greek dedolca , Latin 
dedi ; from dhd v 4 put, jnake/ Greek tetheika , Old Kigh- 
German teth y Anglo-Saxon dide , our did. This reduplicated 
perfect, as is well known, is a regular part of the scheme of 
Greek conjugation; in the Latin, not a few of the oldest 
verbs show the same, in full, or in more or less distinct 
traces; the JVloeso- Gothic has preserved it in a considerable 
number of verbs (for example, in 'hailiald, 4 held/ from hold an , 

* hold ; 5 saislep , 4 slept/ from slepan , 4 sleep ’) • in the other 
Germanic dialects it is nearly confined to the single word 
did , already quoted. ‘Moods were added by degrees : a 
conjunctive, having for its sign a union-vowel, a , interposed 
between, root and endings, and bearing perhaps a symbolical 
meaning ; and an optative, of which the sign is i or ia in the 
same position, best explained as a verbal »root, meaning 
4 wish, desire.’ From this optative descends the 44 subjunc- 
tive” of all the Germanic dialects. The earliest future 
appears to have been made by compounding with the root 
the already developed optative of the verb 4 to be/ as-yd-mi ; 
for £ I shall call/ then, the language literally said ^ I may *00 
calling’ (vak-s-ya-mi ) . Of primitive growth, too, was a re- 
flexive or “ middle ” voice, characterized by an extension of 
the personal endings, which is most plausibly explained as a 
repetition of them, once as subject and once as object : thus, 
vak-mai , for *oak-ma-mi , 4 call-I-me/ i.e. 4 I call myself : ’ it 
was *flso soon employed in a passive sense, 4 1 am called ’ — 
as reflexives, of various age and form, have repeatedly been 
so employed, *\)r have beefi converted into distinct passives* 
in th& history of Indo-European language.* Other second- 
ary forms of the verb, as iniensives, desideratives, causa- 
tives, were created by various modifications of the root, 
or compositions with other roots ; yet such verbal deriva- 
tives have played only A subordinate part in the develop - 

* The Latin passive, for instance, is of reflexive origin, as is that of the 
< Scandinavian Germanic dialects. Among modern European tongues, the 

Italian is especially noticeable for its familiar use of reflexive phrases in a 
passive sense ; thus, si dice ) ‘ it says itself,’ for 4 it is said.* 
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ment of the languages of our family, and need not be dwelt 
upon here. Of more consequence is*the frequent formation 
of a special theme for the present tens#, to which was then 
addqd a corresponding imperfect, macfe by meatus of the 
augment. This was accomplished* in various ways: either 
by vowel-increment (as in Greek leipo, from lip, 4 leave ’), 
by reduplication (as in Greek daddmi , from d ({:* the repeti- 
tion of the ?oot doubtless indicated repetition or continuity 
of the action), or by the addition or «ven insertion of form- 
ative elements (as in Greek deiknumi from dik , 4 point out,’ 
Sanskrit yumjmi from yuj, ‘join;’ Greek gig nosed, Latin 
gnosco , from gnd, 4 know ’) • tlu!se last are, at least in part, 
noun-suffixes, and the forms they make are by origin de- 
nominatives. 

Of this system of primitive verbal forms, produced before 
the separation of the family \pto branches, almost every 
branch has abandoned some pvt, while each has also new 
forms of its own to show, originated partly for supplying the 
place of that which was lost* partly in order to fill up the 
scheme to greater richness, and capacity *of nicer and more 
varied expression. The Greek verb is, among them all, the 
ingst copious in its wealth, the *most subtle and expressive 
in its distinctions : it has lost hardly anything *that was 
original, and has created a host of new forms, some of which 
greatly tax the ingenuity of ihe comparative philologist who 
would explain thexr genesis. The Latin follows not very 
far behind, having* made up its considerable looses, and sup- 
plied some new uses, by combinations tff secondary growth : 
such are its imperfect in bam , its future in bo, and its deri- 
vative perfects in ui and si, in ail of which ar<j seen the 
results of composition with the roots of the substantive 
verb. Both these are greatly superior to the Sanskrit, in 
copiousness of forms, and in preciseness of their application. 
The Germanic verb was reduced at one period almost to the 
extreme of poverty, having saved only the ancient present, 
which was used also in the sense of a future, and a preterit, 
the modern representative of the original reduplicated per- 
fect ; each of the two tenses having also its subjunctive J 
mood. The existing dialects of the branch have supplied a 
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host of new expressipns for tense and mood bjj the extensive 
employment of auxiliaries, which, in their way' afford an ad* 
mirable analytic substitute for the old synthetic forms. Tb 
trace oufc and 4 escr ihe in full the history of the Ipdo- 
European v^rb, in these and in the other branches of t\ 
fanlily, showing the contractions and expansions which 
it has undergone, down even to such recent additions as the 
future of the Romanic tongues, and our own preterit in d 
(the reason r and method of whose creation have been ex- 
plained above, in the third lecture), would be a most inter- 
esting and instructive task ; hut it is one which we may not 
venture here to undertake. * 

To follow back to its very beginnings the genesis of nouns, 
and of the forms of nouns, is much more difficult than to 
explain the origin of verbal forms. Some nouns — of which 
the Latin vox (voc-sy, ‘ a calling, a voice,’ and rex (reg-s) 9 
‘ one ruling, a king/ are as familiar exampleg as any within 
our reach — are produced directly from the roots, by the ad- 
dition of a different system of inflectional endings ; the idea 
of substantiation <or impersonation of the action expressed 
by the root being arbitrarily laid in them by usage, as was 
,the idea of predication in the forn^ of the verb.' The t\vo 
words wd have instanced may be taken as typical examples 
of the two classes of derivatives coming most immediately 
and naturally from the root : the one indicating the action 
itself, the other, either adjectively or substantively, the 
actor; the or/e being of the nature of an infinitive, or ab- 
stract verbal noun, the other of a participle, or verbal adjec- 
tive, easily convertible into an appellative. Even such 
derivative^, however, as implying a greater modification of 
the radical idea than is exhibited by the simplest verbal 
forms, appear to have been from the first mainly made by 
means of formative elements, suffixes of derivation, compara- 
ble with those which belong to tho moods and tenses, and 
the secondary conjugations of the verb. Precisely what 
these suffixes were, in their origin and primitive substance, 
and what were the steps of the process by which they lost 
their independence, and acquired their peculiar value as 
modifying elements, it is not in most cases feasible to tell* 
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But they were, obviously in great part of, pronominal origin, 
and in the acts of linguistic usage 3 which stamped upon 
tlfem their distinctive value there i&> much which would 
seen), abrupt, arbitrary, or even perhaps inconceivable, to one 
who has not been taught by extensive studies anlong various 
tongues how violent and seemingly far-fetched are the muta- 
tions and transfers to which the material of linguistic struc- 
ture is ofteil submitted — on how remote an analogy, how 
obscure a suggestion, a needed name Or form i& sometimes 
founded. Verbal roots, as * well as pronominal, were cer- 
tainly also pressed early into the same service : composition 
of root with root, of derived folrm with form, the formation 
of derivative from derivative, went cm actively, producing in 
sufficient variety the means of limitation and individualiza- 
tion of the indeterminate jadical idea, of its reduction 
to appellative condition, so as to be made capable of desig- 
nating by suitable names the various beings, substances, acts, 
states, and qualities, observed both in the world of matter 
and in that of mind. 

This class of derivatives from roots was provided with 
another, a movable, set of suffixes, which we call case-end- 
ings, terminations of declension.' Where, as in the case of, 
our two examples vox and rex , the theme of declension was 
coincident with the verbal root, the declensional endings 
, themselves were sufficient to mark the distinction of noun 
from verb, without; the aid of a suffix of derivation. They 
formed a large and complicated system, and \frere charged 
witli the designation of various relation^ In the first place, 
they indicated case, or the kind of relation sustained by the 
noun to which they were appended* to the principal action of 
the sentence in which it was used, whether as subject, as di- 
rect object, or as indirect object* with implication of meanings 
which we express by means of prepositions, such as with, from, 
in, of Of cases thus distinguished there w ere seven. Three 
of them distinctly indicated local relations : the ablative (of 
which the earliest traceable form has t or d for its ending : 
thus, Sanskrit agvdt, Old Latin egtuod, 4 from a horse ’) 
denoted the relation expressed by from ; the locative (with 
•the ending i ), that expressed by in; the instrumental (with 
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the ending a), that expressed by with, or hp — the idea of 
adjacency or accompaniment passing naturally into that of 
means, instrument, ^or cause. Two cases , 1 the dative sfhd 
genitivq designated relations of a less physical character : 
the former t{with the ending ai) we should render byforjpe- 
fore the noun ; the latter (its ending is asyct or as) expressed 
general pertinence or possession. Then the accusative (with 
the sign m) assumed tlie office of indicating *che directest 
dependent relation, that which even with us is expressed 
without the aid of a prepositioti — the objective — as well as 
that most immediate relation of motion which we signify by 
to. The nominative, finally, lias also its ending, s, in the 
presence of which is strikingly exhibited the tendency of 
the earliest Indo-European language to make every vocable 
n true form, to give to every theme, in every relation, a sign 
of its mode of application, a formative element. Besides 
these seven proper cases, thg vocative or interjectional case, 
the form of address, also makes a part of tlie scheme of de- 
clension ; it has no distinctive ending, but is identical with 
the theme or tti£ nominative case, or is only phonetically 
altered from them. 

The declensional endings whicj*. we have inrtanced # are 
those of* the singular number. To explain their origin in 
any such way as shows us their precise value as independent 
elements, and the nature of the act of transfer by which they 
were made signs of case-relations, is not practicable. Pro- 
nominal elements are distinctly traceable in most of them, 
and « may have assigned something of a prepositional force 
before their combination. The genitive affix is very likely 
to have been at the first*, like many genitive affixes of later 
dat<^ in the history of the Incto-European languages, one 
properly forming a derivative adjective : and it is not im- 
possible that the dative ending was of the same nature. 

There are many existing tongues which have for the 
plurals of their nouns precisely the same case-endings as for 
the singular, only adding them along with a special plural- 
izing suffix. The attempt has been made # to find such a 

* By Professor Schleicher, in his Compendium of Indo-European Com- 
parative Grammar. % 
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plural-suffix ^ilso among the plural endings of our earliest 
nouns, but wi£h only faint and dohbtful success ; if these 
ilre actually $f composite derivation?, the marks of their 
composition are hidden almost beyond hope of discovery. 
•W e must be content to say for the present, at least, that 
the suffixes of declension indicate by their differences the 
distinctions of number as well as of case. And, among the 
nouns as W*ell as the verbs of the primitive language, not 
only a plural, but also a dual, was distinguished from the 
singular by its appropriate endings, which are of not less 
problematical derivation, and, in the earliest condition of 
speech that we can trace, much fewer in number, being 
limited to three. * 

One other distinction, that of gender, was partially de- 
pendent for its designation upon the case-endings. We 
have already (in the third lecture) Had occasion to refer to 
the universal classification of objects named, by the earliest 
language-makers of our family, according to gender, as mas- 
culine, feminine, or neuter — a classification only partially 
depending upon the actual possession of Sexual qualities, and 
exhibiting, in the modern dialects which have refined it, an 
aspect ofndmost utter mud hopeless arbitrariness. Nor, an 
was before remarked, is it possible even in the oldest Indo- 
European tongues to trace, and point out otherwise than 
most dimly and imperfectly the analogies, apparent or fanci- 
ful, w hich have determined the grammatical gender of the 
different words and classes of words : such is°the difljculty 
and obscurity of the subject that we must avoid here enter- 
ing into any details respecting it. It appears that, in the 
first place, from the masculine, %s the fundamental form, 
certain words were distinguished as possessed of feidinine 
qualities, and marked by a cfifference of derivative ending, 
often consisting in a prolongation of the final vowel of the 
ending ; while to all the derivatives formed by certain end- 
ings like qualities were attribute?!. The distinction was 
doubtless made in the beginning by the endings of derivation 
alone, those of case having no share in it ; but it passed* 
over to some extent into those of case also, the feminine 

here again showing a tendency to broader and fuller forms. 

W - 1*0 * 
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The separation of nejiter from masculine was both later in 
origin and less substantially marked, having little to do with 
suffixes of derivation, rand extending through only a sraaK 
part of tho declensional endings (it is mainly limited to the 
nominative and accusative}. 

This system of Indo-European declension has suffered not 
less change ‘'in the history of the various branches of the 
family than has that of conjugational inflection/ The dual 
number was long ago given up, as of insignificant practical 
value, by most of the branches : r the oldest Aryan dialects 
exhibit it most fully ; it also makes some figure in ancient 
Greek ; but even the most antique G-ermanic tongues have 
a dual only in the personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons ; and the Latin shows but the faintest traces of it 
(in the ppculiar nominative and accusative endings of duo , 

4 two,’ and ambo, ‘ both l). As regards, again, the cases, the 
complete scheme only appears in the Indiai^ and Persian ; 
and even there the process of its reduction has begun, by 
the fusion, in one or another rhimber, and in one or another 
class of words, of Awo cases into one — that is to say, the 
loss of the one as a distinct form, and the transference 
pf its functions to another. b In the e oldest known <conditipn 
of the classic tongues, this process has gone yet farther ; in 
Latin, the locative and instrumental are thus fused with the 
dative and ablative ; and in Greek, the genitive and abla- 
tive have been also compressed into 'one. The oldest 
Germanic dialects have nominative, accusative, genitive, and 
dativd 1 ; with traces °of the instrumental, which the later 
tongues have lost. But the modern development of the 
preposition^, *and their rise to importance as independent 
indicators of the relations formerly expressed by the case- 
endings, has brought with it a* yet more sweeping abandon- 
ment of the latter. We, in English, have saved a single 
oblique case, the ancient genitive, so restricting its use at 
the same time as to make- a simple “ possessive ” of it — and 
further, among the pronouns, an accusative or “ objective ” 
(me, us, etc., and whom) ; in the Bomanic languages, the 
*noun has become wholly stripped of case-inflection. In 
what manner we have rid ourselves of the distinctions of 
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grammatical,^ gender has been shown in a previous lecture 
(the third) : we still keep up a •linguistic distinction of 
Natural gender by the use of our getieric pronouns of the 
thijd person, he , she , and it; the modern Persian has 
abandoned even that, and the consideration of 'sex no longer 
enters into it in any way, save in the vocabulary, in the use 
of such words as son and daughter , lull and cow. Of the 
other modern tongues of the family, some, like these two, 
have eliminated from their grammatical systems the distinc- 
tions of gender ; some, like the French, have reduced the 
three genders to two, by effacing the differences of mascu- 
line and neuter ; but the largdr part, like the German, still 
faithfully adhere to the inherited 4 distinction of masculine, 
feminine, and neuter, so long ago established. 

The ancient Indo-European language made no difference, 
as regarded declension, bet woe n itfe two classes of nouns, 
nouns substantive and nouns* adjective. In their genesis, 
the two are but one ; the same suffixes, to no small extent, 
form both ; each passes by the most easy and natural transfer 
into the other ; whether a given word indicating the posses- 
sion of quality should be used attributively or p^dicatively, 
05 as an* appellative, T»as a question of subordinate cons<*- 
quence. The pronouns, also, both substantive and adjec- 
tive, were inflected by a declension mainly corresponding, 
although marked by some peculiarities, and tending earlier 
to irregular forms* 

With conjugation and declension, the subject of gram- 
matical structure is, in fact, as good as exhausted : every- 
thing in language is originally either verb or noun. To the 
other parts of speech, thei}, whielf have been developed out 
of these, we shall need to give but a brief consideration. 

Adverbs, the most ancient and necessary class of indeclin- 
able words, or particles, aro by origin, in the earliest stage 
of language as in the latest, forms of declension, cases of 
substantives, or adjectives, or pfonouns. We have seen 
already how our adverbs in ly were elaborated out of former 
oblique cases (instrumentals) of adjectives in lie (‘ like ’) 
so also the usual adverbial ending merit of the [Romanic 
languages is the Latin ablative mente. ‘ with mind ’ (thus, 

18 * 4 
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Prench bonnement , c kindly,* is bond mente , 4 with kind in- 
tent ’) ; the os which forms Greek adverbs^ (for example, 
Jcahbs , 6 ill,’ from JcaJco& y ‘ bad ’) is the original ablative case- 
ending : $nd we are doubtless to infer that both the general 
classes of adverbs, made by means of apparent adverbial? 
suffixes, and^the more irregular and obscure single words, of 
kindred meaning and office, which we trace in the earliest 
vocabulary of the family, are of like derivation. Those 
parts of speech which* we call prepositions were originally 
such, not in our present undemanding of the term, but 
according to its etymological signification ; they were ad- 
verbial prefixes to the verb',' serving to point out more 
clearly the direction of the verbal action ; it was only later, 
and by degrees, that they detached themselves from the 
verb, and< came to belong to the noun, furthering the dis- 
appearance of its case^endiirgs, and assuming their office. 
The earliest of them, as wrtfc to be expected from their 
designation of direction, trace their origin chiefly to pro- 
nominal roots ; but in part, also, they come from verbal. 
Conjunctions, connectives of sentences, arc almost altogether 
of comparatively late growth ; the earliest style was too 
simple to pall for their use : we have seen examples already 
{in the third lecture) of the mode in which they were 
arrived at, by attenuation of tin? meaning of words possess- 
ing by origin a more full and definite significance. Other 
products of a like attenuation, made generally at a decidedly 
modern date, *are the articles : the definite article always 
growing out of a demonstrative pronoun ; the indefinite, 
out of the numeral one . 

The interjections, finally, however expressive and pregnant 
with fineaning they may be, are not in a proper sense parts 
of speech ; they do not connect themselves with other words, 
and enter into the construction of sentences ; they are 
either the direct outbursts of feeling, like oh ! ah ! or else, 
like st! sh ! mere “ vocal gestures,” immediate intimations 
of will — in both cases alike, substitutes for more elaborate 
£ind distinct expression. They require, however, to be 
referred to here, not merely for the sake of completeness, 
but also because many words come to be employed only 
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interjection^lly which were once full parts of speech ; even a 
whole phrase being, as it were, reduced to a single preg- 
nantly uttered exclamation : exampk| are alas ! that is, O 
me , lasso , ‘ oh weary me ! ’ zounds /, 4 1 sw ear by GoH’s wounds 9 
• dear me ! that is, dio mio, 4 my God ! ’ and mafiy others. 

Such are, compendiously and briefly stated, the steps by 
which Indo-European language was developed xmt of monosyl- 
labic weakness into the wealth and fertility of inflective speech. 
At what rate they went on, how rapid was tha growth after 
its first inception, we knbw not, and we can hardly hope 
ever to know. The conditions of that primitive period, and 
the degree in which they migtft have been able to quicken the 
now sluggish processes of word-combination and formation, 
are so much beyond our ken that even our conjectures 
respecting them have — at \east as yet — too little value to be 
worth recording. What maydiave been the numbers of the 
community wjiich laid the foundation of all the Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues, and what its relation to other then existing 
communities, are also points hitherto involved in the deepest 
obscurity. But we know that, before the separation, 
whether simultaneous or successive, of this community into 
the parts which afterward became founders of the different 
tongues of Europe and south-western Asia, the principal 
part of the linguistic development had already taken place — • 
enough for its traces to remain ineffaceable, even to the 
present day, in tfie speech of all the modern representatives 
of the family : the inflective character of Indo-European 
language, the main distinctions of its parts of speech, its 
methods of word-formation and inflection, were elaborated 
and definitely established, J * » 

But, though we cannot pretend to fix the length eff time 
required for this process of growth, in terms of centuries or 
of thousands of years, we can at least see clearly that it 
must have gone on in a slow and gradual manner, and 
occupied no brief period. Such # is the nature of the forces 
by which all change in language has been shown to be 
effected, that anything like a linguistic revolution, a rapi£ 
and sweeping modification of linguistic structure, is wholly 
impossible — and most especially, a revolution of a construct- 
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ive character, building up a fabric of words f and forms. 
Every item of the difference by which a given dialect is dis- 
tinguished from its ancestor, or from another dialect having* 
the same ancestry* is ihe work of a gradual change of us^ge 
made by the members of a community in the speech which' 
they were every day employing as their means of mutual 
communication* and which, if tob rapidly altered, w r ould not 
answer the purposes of communication. It takfes time for 
even that easiest of changes, a phonetic corruption or abbre- 
viation, to win the assent of a ^community, and become 
established as the law of their speech : it takes decades, and 
even generations, or centurids, for an independent word 
to run through the series«of modifications inform and mean- 
ing which are necessary to its conversion into a formative ele- 
ment. That the case was otherwise at the very beginning, 
we have not the least reason for believing. The opinion of 
those who hold that the whole structure of ajanguage was 
produced “ at a single stroke ” is absolutely opposed to all 
the known facts of linguistic history ; it has no inductive 
basis whatever ; it crests upon arbitrary assumption, and 
is supported by a priori reasoning. There must have been 
a t period of some duration — and, for fught we know, it mar 
have been of very long duration — when the first speakers of 
our language talked together in their scanty dialect of form- 
less monosyllables. The first forms , developed words con- 
taining a formal as well as a radical elenfont, cannot have 
come into existence otherwise than by slow degrees, w r orked 
out by* the unconsciohs exercise of that ingenuity in the 
adaptation of means to ends, of that sense for symmetry, for 
finished, ev^n^ artistic, production,, which have ever been 
qualities especially characterizing our division of the human 
race. Every form thus elaborated led the w T ay to others : it 
helped to determine a tendency, to establish an analogy, 
which facilitated their further production. A protracted 
career of formal development was run during that primitive 
period of Indo-European history which preceded the disper- 
sion of the branches : words and forms were multiplied 
fintil even a maximum of synthetic complexity, of fullness of 
inflective wealth, had been reached, from which there has 
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been in latcj 1 times, upon the whole* $ gradual descent and 
impoverishment. 

Here we must pause a little, to ^consider an objection 
urged by some linguistic scholars of Vanjk and reputation 
•against the truth of the views we have been defending, as to 
the primitive monosyllabism of Indo-European language, 
and its gradual emergence Out of that condition — an objec- 
tion which*has more apparent legitimacy and force than any 
of those hitherto noticed. It is this. In ascending the 
current of historical development of the languages of our 
family, say the objectors, instead of approaching a monosyl- 
labic condition, we seem to recede farther and farther from 
it. The older dialects are more polysyllabic than the later : 
where our ancestors used long and complicated forms, we 
are content with brief one^, or we have replaced ^them with 
phrases composed of independent words. Thus, to recur 
once more tcv a former example, for an earlier lagamasi we 
say ice lie; thus, again, for the Latin fuisset, the Erench 
says simply fut, while we eipress its meaning by four dis- 
tinct words, he might have leen. Modem languages are full 
of verbal forms of this latter class, which substitute syntac- 
tical for*substantial combinations. The relations of case, tqp, 
formerly signified only by means of declensional endings, 
have lost by degrees this mode of expression, and have come 
to be indicated by prepositions, independent words. This is 
what is well knotvn as the “analytical ” tendency in linguis- 
tic growth. Our own English tongue exhibits its effects in 
the highest known degree, having f educed near Ealf the 
vocabulary it possesses to a monosyllabic form, and got rid of 
almost all its inflections^ so that it expresses, grammatical 
relations chiefly by relational words, auxiliaries and eonnec- 
tives : but it is only an extreme example of the results of a 
movement generally perceptible in modern speech. If, then, 
during the period when we can watch their growth step by 
step, languages have become less^synthetic, words less poly- 
syllabic, must we not suppose that it was always so ; that 
human speech began with highly complicated forms, which 
from the very first have been undergoing reduction to siiS- 
jpler and briefer shape ? 
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This is, as we have confessed, a plausible argument, but it 
is at the same time a thoroughly unsound and superficial 
one. It skims the surface of linguistic phenomena, withoifc 
penetrating to the causes which produce them. It might 
pass muster, <and # be allowed to determine our opinions, if 
the analytical tendency alone had been active since our 
knowledge of # langmige began f if we had seen old forms 
worn out, but no new forms made ; if we had keen w r ords 
put side by side to furnish analytic combinations, but no 
elements fused together into synthetic union. But we 
know by actual experience how both synthetic <md analytic 
forms are produced, and whafrare the influences and circum- 
stances which favour the < production of the one rather than 
of the other. The constructive as well as the destructive 
forces in language admit of illustration, and have been by 
us illustrated, with modprn a^weil as with ancient examples. 
Both have been active together, during all th^ ages through 
■which we can follow linguistic growth. There have nover 
been forms which w r ere not undergoing continual modifica- 
tion and mutilatiop, under the influence of the already 
recognized tendencies to forget the genesis of a word in its 
later application, and then to teduce to a shape adapted fo 
lfiore convenient ntterance ; there was also never a time 
when reparation was not making for this waste in part 
by the fresh development of tru6 forms out of old materials. 
Uor has the tendency been everywhere tfnd in all respects 
downward, toward poverty of synthetic forms, throughout 
the historic period. <If the Greek and Latin system of de- 
clension is scantier than that of the original language of the 
family, their system of conjugation, especially the Greek, is 
decidedly richer, filled up with synthetic forms of secondary 
growth; the modern Iiomanic*4ongues havo lost something 
of this wealth, but they have also added something to it, 
and their verb, leaving out of view its compound tenses, will 
bear favourable comparison, with that which was the common 
inheritance of the branches. Some of the modern dialects 
of India, on the other hand, having once lost, in the ordinary 
course of phonetic corruption, the ancient case-terminations 
of the Sanskrit, have replaced them by a new scheme, not- 
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less full and complete than its predecessor. The Russian of 
the present clay possesses in some •respects a capacity of 
synthetic development hardly, if at all, excelled by that of any 
ancient tongue. For example, it takes *the* two independent 
wprds bez Boga , ‘ without God/ and fuses them^into a theme 
from which it draws a whole list of derivatives. Thus, first, 
by adding an adjective suffix/it gets tha adjective bezbozhnut , 

‘ godless ; ’ ft new suffix appended to this makes a noun, 
bezbozhnik , 4 a godless person, an atheist ; ’ tha noun gives 
birth to a denominative verb, bezbozlmicJiat , ‘ to be an atheist;’ 
from this verb, again, come a number of derivatives, giving 
to the verbal idea the form bf adjectivo, agent, act, and 
so on*, the abstract is bczbozhnichestvo , ‘the condition of 
being an atheist ; ’ while, once more, a new verb is made 
from this abstract, namely begbozhiichestvovat, literally ‘ to bo 
in the condition of being a godless person.’ A more intri- 
cate synthetic ^orm than this*could not easily be found in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit ; but it is no rare or exceptional 
case in the language from &hich we have extracted it* 
it rather represents, by a striking instance, the general char- 
acter of Russian word-formation and derivation. 

Jt is obviously futile* then, \o talk of an uninterrupted 
and universal reduction of the resources of synthetic expres- 
sion among the languages of the Indo-European family, or 
to allow ourselves to be forced by an alleged pervading 
tendency toward analytic forms into accepting synthesis, in- 
flective richness, as the ultimate condition of *fche primitive 
tongue from which they are descended. If certain among 
them have replaced one or another part of their synthetic 
structure by analytic forqis, if *some — as the * Germanic 
family in general, and, above all, the English — have taken on 
a prevailingly analytic character, these are facts which we 
are to seek to explain by a careful study of the circumstances 
and tendencies which have governed their respective develop- 
ment. If, moreover, as has been conceded, the general bent 
has for*a long time been toward a diminution of synthesis 
and a predominance of analytic expressions, another question, 
of wider scope, is presented us for solution ; but the form 
in which it offers itself is this : why should the forces which 
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produce synthetic combinations have reached their height of 
activity during the ant^-historic period of growth, and have 
been gradually gained upon later, at varying rates in differ- 
ent communities, by those of another order ? We dq not 
in the least feel impelled to doubt the historic reality of tlte 
earliest combinations, their parallelism, in character and 
origin, with those which we see springing up in modern 
times. That we now say analytically I did lov&, or deal , or 
lead is no ground fdr questioning that our ancestors said 
compositely I love-did, deal-didl lead-did , and then worked 
them down into the true synthetic forms I lobed , dealt , led. 
The cause which produced fhe different nature of the two 
equivalent expressions I loved and I did love , composed, as 
they are, of identical elements, was a difference in habit of 
the language at the periods when they were respectively 
generated. Any language can do what it is in the habit of 
doing. We can turn almost -any substantive in our vocabu- 
lary into a quasi adjective — saying a gold watch , a grass 
slope , a church mouse , and so on — because, through the inter- 
mediate step of loose compounds like goldsmith , grasshopper , 
churchman , we have acquired the habit of looking upon our 
.substantives as convertible £o adjecuvo uses without altera- 
tion and without ceremony. Neither the Frenchman nor 
the German can do the same thing, simply because his 
speech presents no analogies for such a procedure. We, on 
the other hand, like the French, have lost 1 the power to form 
compounds \Cith anything like the facility possessed by the 
ancient tongue front* which ours is descended and by some 
of its modern representatives, as the German ; not because 
they would Dot be intelligible if we formed them, but because, 
under the operation of traceable circumstances in our lin- 
guistic history, we have grown out of the habit of so combin- 
ing our words, and into the habit of merely collocating 
them, with or without connectives. Now we have only to 
apply this principle up6n a wider scale, and under other 
conditions of language, in order to find, as I think, c a suffi- 
cient answer to the question which is engaging our atten- 
tion. When once, after we know not how long a period of 
expectation and tentative effort, the formation of words by 
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synthesis had $ begun in the primitive tfndo-European lan- 
guage, and had £een found so fruitfufof the means of varied 
and distinct expression, it became the hghit of the language. 
The t more numerous the new forms thus prodifted, the 
greater was the facility of producing more, because the 
material of speech was present to the minds of yts speakers 
as endowed with that capacity of combination and fusion of 
which, the Results in every part of its structure were so 
apparent. But the edifice after a time became? as it were, 
complete ; a sufficient wording-apparatus of declensional, 
conjugational,'* and derivative endings was elaborated to 
answer the purposes of an inflective tongue ; fewer and rarer 
additions were called for, as occasional supplements of the 
scheme, or substitutes for lost forms. Thus began a period 
in which the formative processes were more and moie exclu- 
sively an inheritance from the past, fess and less of recent 
acquisition ; and as the origin <rf forms was lost sight of, ob- 
scured by the altering processes of phonetic corruption, it be- 
came more and more difficult to originate new ones, because 
fewer analogies of such forms were preseift to the apprehen- 
sion of the language-makers, as incentives and guides to 
their acthtn. On the t>ther hand, the expansiqp. of the^ 
whole vocabulary to wealth of resources, to the possession of 
varied and precise phraseology, furnished a notably increased 
facility of indicating ideas and relations by descriptive 
phrases, by groups of independent words. This mode of 
expression, then, always more or less used along witlj the 
other, began to gain ground upon it, and, of course, helped 
to deaden the vitality of the latter, and to render it yet 
more incapable of extended* action? That temfeney to the 
conscious and reflective use of speech which comes inVith 
the growth of culture especially, and which has already been 
repeatedly pointed out as one of the main checks upon all 
the processes of linguistic change, east its influence in the 
same direction ; since the ability to J change the meaning and 
application of words, even to the degree of reducing them 
to the expression of formal relations, is a much more funda- 
mental and indefeasible property of speech than the ability 
to combine and fuse them bodily together. Then, when 
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peculiar circumstances in the history of a .language have 
arisen, to cause the rapid and general decay and effaeemenfc 
of ancient forms, asiin our languago and the Eomanic, $ie 
process of formative composition, though never wholly ex- 
tinct, has bfcen found too inactive to repair the losses ; tk&y 
have been made up by syntactical collocation, and tho 
language has taken con a prevailingly analytic character. 

These considerations and such as these, I am persuaded, 
furnish a satisfactory explanation of the preponderating 
tendency to the use of analytic forms exhibited by modern 
languages ; as they also account for the greatly varying 
degree in which the tendency exhibits itself. But even 
should they be found insufficient, this would only throw 
open for a renewed investigation the question respecting the 
ground of tho tendency ; the general facts in the history of 
earliest development <of our languages would still remain 
sure, beyond the reach of cavil, since they are established by 
evidence which cannot be gainsaid, contained in the structure 
of the most ancient forms. We are compelled to believe 
that the formative processes which we see going on, in de- 
creasing abundance, in the historically recorded ages of 
» linguistic life, are continuations and repetitions of the same 
constructive acts by which has been built up tho whole 
homogeneous structure of inflective speech. 

One more theoretic objection to the doctrine of a primi~< 
five Indo-European monosyllabism we may take the time to 
notice, mord on account of the respectability of its source 
than for any cogency which it in itself possesses. M. 
Ecnan, namely,* asserts that this doctrine is the product of 
a mistaken habit of mind!; taught us by the artificial scholas- 
tic methods of philosophizing, and leading us to regard 
simplicity as, in the order ot time, anterior to complexity ; 
while, in fact, the human mind does not begin with analysis ; 
its first acts being, on the contrary, complex, obscure, syn- 
thetic, containing all thd parts, indistinctly heaped together. 
To this claim respecting the character of the mental act we 
may safely yield a hearty assent ; but, instead of inferring 


♦ In his work on the Origin of Language, seventh chapter. 
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from it that “ the idea expressed itself at, the beginning with 
its whole arrfty of determinatives and in a perfect unity,” 
aild that hence* “ in the history of languages, synthesis is 
primitive, and analysis, far from being*the natural form of 
thp Iranian mind, is only the slow result of its development,” 
we shall be conducted to a precisely contrary conclusion. 
The synthetic forms which w<5 aro asked, to regard as original 
have not tlte character of something indistinctly heaped 
together ; they contain the clear and express designation of 
the radical idea and of its important relations ; they repre- 
sent by a linguistic synthesis the results of a mental analysis. 
The idea is, indeed, conceived hi unity, involving all its as- 
pects and relations ; but these cannot be separately expressed 
until the mind has separated them, until practice in tho 
use of language has enabled it to distinguish theip, and to 
mark each by an appropriate sign, in amabor, the (Latin) 
word cited as ay example of synthesis, are contained precisely 
tho same designations as in the equivalent English analytic 
phrase, 6 1 shall be loved: 5 amtl expresses ‘ loving ; 5 bo unites 
future-sign and ending designating the first person ; and tho 
r is the sign of passivity. Who can possibly maintain that 
a system such forms,* gathered about a root, exhibits the, 
results of experience, of developed acuteness, in thought and 
speech, any less clearly than the analytic forms of our Eng- 
lish conjugation ? The two are only different methods of 
expressing the saifle “array of determinatives.” The first 
synthetic mental act, on the contrary, is truly represented 
by the bare root : there all is, indeed, confused and Indis- 
crete. The earliest radical words, when first uttered, stood 
for entire sentences, expressed judgments, as undeniably as the 
fully elaborated phrases which we now employ, giving every 
necessary relation its proper designation. It is thus that, 
even at present, children begin to talk; a radical word or 
two means in their mouths a whole sentence : up signifies 
‘ take mo up into your lap ; ’ go ivatJc , 6 1 want to go out to 
walk,’ 8r * I went to walk,’ or various other things, which 
the circumstances sufficiently explain ; but forms, inflections, 
connectives, signs of tense and mode and condition, they do 
not learn to use until later, when their minds have acquired 
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power to separate ( the indistinct cognition into its parts. 
M. Renan, in short, h#s made a very strange confusion of 
analytic style of expression with mental analysis : all expres- 
sion of relations, whether by means that we call synthetic or 
analytic, is the result and evidence of analysis ; and his ow<n 
thesis respecting the complexity in obscurity of unpractised 
and uninstructed thought brings us directly to a recognition 
of the radical stage of Indo-European languages the neces- 
sary historical basis of its inflective development. 

This development, it may be remarked in conclusion, has 
been gradual and steadily progressive, being governed in 
both its synthetic and analytic phases by the same causes 
which universally regulate linguistic growth, and which have 
been here repeatedly set forth or referred to : namely, on the 
one hand, the traditional influence of the stores of expres- 
sion already worked out anc^ handed down, consisting in the 
education given by them to v thought, and tjhe constraining 
force exerted by their analogies ; and, on the other hand, 
the changing character and 'capacity, the varying circum- 
stances and needs,, of the community of speakers, during the 
different periods of their history. It has experienced no 
grand revolution, no sudden 1 shift of direction, no* pervading 
change of tendency. There is no cleft, as is sometimes 
assumed, parting ancient tongues from modern, justifying the 
recognition of different forces, the admission of different 
possibilities, in the one and in tho othe±\ Nor are we to 
regard the energies of a community as absorbed in the work 
of language -making - more at one period than at another. 
Language-making is always done unconsciously and by the 
way, as it were : it is one of the incidents of social life, an 
accompaniment and result of intellectual activity, not an 
end toward which effort is directed, nor a task in whose per- 
formance is expended force which might have beeii other- 
wise employed. The doctrine that a race first constructs its 
language, and then, and not till then, is ready to commence 
its historic career, is as purely fanciful as anything in the 
whole great chapter of a priori theorizings about speech. 
' No living language ever ceases to bo constructed, or is less 
rapidly built upon in ages of historic activity : only the style 
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of the fabric is, even more than the ratf, determined by ex- 
ternal circumStances. It is because *the very earliest epochs 
of recorded history are still far distant from the beginnings 
of Indo-European language, as of hu&an language gener- 
ally* that we find its peculiar structure completely developed 
when it is first discovered by our researches. We have fully 
acknowledged the powerful influence exerted by Culture over 
the growth <sf language : but neither the accident of position 
and accessibility to other nations that at a certain time brings 
a race forward into the light of record, and makes it begin to 
be an actor qr a factor in the historic drama, nor its more 
gradual and independent advance to conspicuousness in 
virtue of acquired civilization and political power, can have 
any direct effect whatever upon its speech. The more 
thorough we are in our study of the living and recent forms 
of human language, the mor6 rigorous in applying tfre deduc- 
tions thence drawn to the fyrms current in ante-historic 
periods, the more cautious about admitting forces and effects 
in unknown ages whereof the«known afford us no pxample 
or criterion, so much the more sound an$ trustworthy will 
be the conclusions at which we shall arrive. It is but a 
shallow philology, as it js a shallow geology, which explains 
past changes by catastrophes and cataclysms. 
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Lecture I. p. 16, 1. 31. I gum is used by Chaucer. 

P. 20, 1. 23. It calls a donkey and a mule , . . a horse , &c. See Farrar’s 
t Chapters on Language,’ ch. iii. p. 33. 

P. 27, 1. 32 ‘ It omits endings and confounds forms altogether . It says foots 
and mouses.' r 

What children now do our forofathers also did. Such forms as my 
and thy are good instances of omission of case-endings, tlio older forms 
being mine and thine (O.E. mi-n and thi-n). Wo find too in M.E. 
many weak forms of verbs that* have failed however to drive out the 
older strong forms; as, bio wed •, growed , shined , &c. 

The plural foots -actually occurs in the llomance of Sir Gawayno and 
the Green Knight. 

Fences , in ‘ two six-penccs,’ is as bad as mouses . lu-nc, children , 

, and brethren are double plurals. s (See ‘Momentary Lessonson Historical 
English' Grammar,’ p. 73.) 

P. 28, 1. 39. Doubt is not a good example of tho dropping of a letter. 
The word came to us through Norman- French, and in our older writers is 
written as doute. The b has been inserted under tho notion that it 
came to us directly from the Latin. For the same reason the b has been 
inserted in dette ; the c in victuals , &c. 

P. 29, 1. 4. almg, occurs in Early English under the form c vlmesse . In tho 
Tu/dor period it is found under the form almous, almes , &c. 

P. 29, 1. 31-2. spake and '* spoke. The preterit spake is more archaic than 
spoke ; the former arose out of O.E. sprecc. The Northern dialect of 
Middle English kept the form in a ; in the Southern dialect the form in 
o (like tho passive particle) was preferred. To the same class as spake 
belong bare and bore, brake and broke, stale and stole , tare and tore. 

The participial forms in o have^o doubt tended to tho preservation of 
the preterits in o, leading to the disuse of the older forms spake, brake , &c. 

There is no doubt, too, that such past tenses as bit, bid (together with 
the archaic forms rid, emit , ris. writ), are duo to tho passive participle. 
Also hung, wrung, bound, found, &c. 

P. 29, 1. 17. See ‘ Historical Outlines of English Accidence,’ p. 74. 

P. 30, 1. 1. its. New possessive forms aro very common. They are, of 
course, modelled upon older and moro correct forms. 

After the model of mine and thine have sprung up in our local dialects 

p hisn, hern s ourn, &c. 

So too she' 8 follows the formation of his, while the Hampshire shisn 
( = hers) is like hisn , &c. ■ 
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P. 30, 1. 34. wrought — worked . The co-existence of two forms oi the same 
word, or (Jpublets, as they have been called, *is very common in English. 
The preservation of these double formers due to each having acquired a 
different mining. Cp, clothes and cloths . pennies and pence , cows and 
him , &c., waggon and wain , morrow and mprning . 

P. # 30, 1. 38, 39. words change their shape without posing thHr idoitity . 

Not only do they change their shape but they lose Ihoir meaning. 

Cp. our knave with O.E. cnapa, a boy ; orchard with O.E. ort-geard, 
herb-garden, &c. 


Lecture II. p. 38, 1. 27. scooner . The American origin of tho word scooner 
is very doubtful. It is probably an altered form of the Dutch schuyner . 

P. 39, 1. 1. Words for proper names are very common. > Cp. macadamize 
from Me Adam, who died *in 1835. Soe Trench, ‘Study of Words. * 

P. 40, 1. 33. reliable , cp., too, unspeakable. Milton has speakable , ‘ Par. Lost,’ 
ix. i. 648. 1 * See Horne Tooko’s ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ p. 667, ed. 1860 ; 

“ By the importation of ble or hble into the language we have gained a 
manifest advantage. Indeed, this termination, because eminently useful, 
has become so familiar even to the most illiterate of our countrymen, 
that by the force of analogy alone they frequently apply it (and with 
perfect propriety^ too, as to its signification) to words originally English.’ * 

P. 42, 1. 30. laugh, cough. Th« passing of the guttural gh* (originally h) 
into /, and even into th f is of longstanding, and was not confined to laugh , 
cough , rough , tough , &c. In M.E. we find thof thurf = though , through. 
Cp. the following versions of tne same lines from the Cursor Mundi, 
p. 678, 11. 11823-4 : 

Wit the orache him tok the scurf, 

The fester thrikl his body thurgh. — (Cotton text.) 

Wid the crache him toke the skurth , 

The fe^tre thrill*! his body thurgh. — (Gottingen text) 

P. 56, 11. 18, 19. For other compounds of this kind see a list in ‘ Hist. Out- 
lines of Eng. Accidence,’ p. 77. 

P. 57, 1. 21. fearful. In Middle English we find willesful — full of will, 
== wilful. See ‘ Specimens of Early English,’ I. a. 79. 

There is a la’?ge number of nouns ending in ful , as handful , <fcc. 
These words haofonce an adjective use and did not foyn their plural in s. 
See Elementary Lessons in English Historical Grammar, p. 78^ 

Notice how the force of ful in fulfill is Weakened. It once meant to 
fill to the full. See Hampole’s ‘ Pricke of Conscience,’ p. 15. 

P. 58, 1. 35. The suffix ley in the word barley had once a longer form — lie. 
There was an O. English berj-lic — bJrloy ; here is an dlcLword for barley , 
and -lie is the same suffix as in gar-lick , hem-lock , and is another form of 
the word leek (O.E. leac , an heH>). 

P. 60, 1. 16. For other suffixes that can be plainly traced to independent 
words, see * Historical Outlines of English Accidence,’ p. 218. 

P. 62, 1. 23. duplicate. The word duple is not uncommon in Tudor English. 
It comes directly from the Latin, while double and other forms in -ble come 
from Latin through Normal -French? In some M.E. works the word 
dmble is itself used as a suffix instead of -ble or -fold. See ‘ The Book 
oi the Knight LaTour-Landry.’ So ‘an hundred doublo’ = an hundred- 
fold (p. 113); ‘an hundred sithes double’ (p. 144) = an hundredfold 
(literally, * an hundred times double ’). 

P. 62, 1. 1 from bottom. Am. In Old English we find beo-m, I be. 

P. 64, 1. 8. Formative elements arise through agglutination or collocatiwu, 

19 
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where the second of two terms is subordinate to the other. Tho /rs- 
quency of the employment of any particular word in a compound has, of 
course, muoh to do with its becoming merely formal, ‘ 

P. 64, 1. 27. true. The verb to trow , with its noun troth, and verb betroth 
(O.E. trdw-ian), and th? adjective tri-m (O.E, tru-m), contain the same 
root. Cp. Lat. dur-us, Sansk. dhru-va , firm. 

P. 65. 1. 23. No unrd is unformed. This statement applies of course onty to 
the very oldest forms of the Aryan languages. 

P. 66.1. 21. hateful is not an old compound. The O.E* is hetol ; cp. O.E. 
forgitol= forgetful. We find also hctelich in Early English ( = O.E. 
hetelic , hateful)'. Hateful, lik q forgetful, is of very late formation. 

P. 70, 1. 31. did. This is a reduplicated verb. O.E. aide; Sansk. dadhau. 

P. 70, 1. 15 — 17. ^Composition' opens a wide field to the operation of phonetic 
change. The root is tho accented syllable in the Teutonic languages ; 
suffixes and prefixes, being unaccented, aie liable to fall away. (See 4 Hist. 
Outlines,’ p. 76.) 

P. 72, 1. 33. bos'n. Cp. good-bye = God b' wi ’ ye— God. be with you ; topsy- 
turvy =s top si } V o'r way — topside that other way. 

Cp. wig for perriwig , bun for omnibus , cab for cabriolet , mob for 
mobile. 

Hail! from the old expression “ wes (be), thu (thou), Ml (hale),” or 
4 ‘ wes hal ” which still exists in wassail. 

P. 79, 1. 1. The vowel-change of a to e and o to e or i is not limited to the 
plural of nouns, we find it in other words. Cp. tell with talk, sell with 
sold; food with feed, doom with dee:y ; gold with gildenj fox with vixen , 
&c. 

P. 79, 1. 23. nation and nation-al. Cp .jgoose and gos-ling, stripe and strip- 
ling, dear and darling. 

P. 82, 1. 11. The Germanic preterits. See ‘ Historical Outlines,’ ch. xiii. p. 
264. 

P. 84, 1. 21. Derivatives or compounds made up of elements belonging to 
different languages are called hybrids. See^ Historical Outlines,’ p. 39. 

P. 85, 1. 8. TJie 1 tendency to efface the distinction of form between thb 
imperfect and participle ’ is seen in bit from the passive participle instead 
of the older boot or bote. Hence such forms as rid, ris , writ, smit. 

P. 85, 1. 31. put. Verbs of this kind, tr> which belong rid, set, cast, & o., 
once had a distinct form for the past tense . See 4 Elementary Lessons in 
Hist. Eng. Grammar,’ pp. 154, 155. r ' 

P. 86, 1. 1. lear-% originally to be lered, is a passive form of the verb lere, 
O.E. Iceran . 

P. 86, 1. o. We are obliged to give a causative sense to many intransitive verbs, 
and thereby render them transitive, because we have now no inflexions by 
whioh intransitive verbs may be made causative. The verbs make 
(in M.E. dc abd let), and caust are sometimes used for this purpose. 

1% O.E. we have a few causative verbk derived from intransitive verbs ; 
as, fell from fall , set from sit , raise from rise. The suffix that 
caused this vowel-change has been fost. 

P. 86, 1. 24. shall. This verb originally meant, (1) to fp.il, be guilty, (2) to 
owe, to bo obliged. It has this secondary meaning in the second and 
third persona. Cp. ‘ You should behave better.* 

Will once meant to desire, wish. Cp. Latin volo. 

P. 86, 1. 33. Loss of subjunctive endings. The vowel e throughout the 
singular, and en or on throughout the plural, are the only inflexions, that 
belonged to the subjunctive mood in the oldest English. 

V. 93, 11. 9 — 11. s (for th) as the ending of the third person singular of verbs 
in Chaucer’s time was limited to the Northern dialects, and Chaucer 
uses it only when imitating the Northerner’ s dialect. It made its appear- 
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ance before the Norman Conquest in thattform of the Northumbrian 
speech prdlerved to us in the Lindisfarnp Glosses. 

?. 93, 1. 16. r=^. Cp. forlorn (=O.E. forloren , M.E. forlosen) ; frore 

(= O.E. froren) =* frozen ; are ^ ase. , J 

P. 93, 1. 21. The gh , in words like light, laug!9, &c., was originally k , pro- 
* nounced something like German eh. €p. next =»O.E. nehst ; also M.E. 
hext = O.E. hehst ; buxom — M.E. bughsom , O.E. 9uhsum. In M.E. 
wo find lixtow — liest thou , &c. 

P. 93, l f 21. = trough . Sea note to p. 42, 1. 30. 

P. 93, 1. 28. p = Cp. Gr. drip, Lat./ms, Eng. deer? 

P. 93, 1. 29. *p = qu ( = k). Cp. Lat. quatuor , and O.E./<?^£r ( =*four). 
k = t. Cp. »mte = M.E. make; bo$ = MJ3. bakke ; cp. fetch, 
M.E .fette; scratch = M.E. scratte. * 

P. 93, 1. 36. Interchange of *r and L Cp. Lat. marmor and English 
marble . 

P. 93, 11. 38, 39? Assimilation . Cp. best — O.E. bet-st ; last =* lat-st ; gossip 
= god-sib, &c. • 

P. 101, 11. 6, 7- Cp. O.E. cnapa, M.E. knafe , a boy, which is our knave, 
though all its old meaning is gone. In M.E. page is also used for 4 a boy ? 

P. 104, 11. 8 — 12. “The Romans called the elephant ‘ the Lucanian ox, not 
being at first familiar with its name, and knowing of no animal larger 
than the ox ; the giraffe thoy styled camelopardus , from*its points of 
resemblance to the camel and the l«opard;*and ovis f era (or foreign sheep), 
from the mildness of its disposition ; and they knew the black lion by the 
synonym of ^Libyan bear/ The Dutch could find no better name than 
bosjesbook, bush-goat, for the graceful African antelope ; and in the 
Spanish name alligator we see^hat they regarded that unknown river 
monster as a large lizard .” See Farrar’s ‘ Chapters on Language,* ed. 
1865, p. 33. * 

How easily a word may come to be transferred to something altogether 
different to its earliest use is seer^ in the word bead. The introduction 
* of prUyer from tho Nor.ian-French rendered the Englisl^ bede (prayef) 
useless, but it was not allowed to go out of use, but was transferred to 
the trinkets used for counting the beads or prayers. See Prologue to 
Chaucer’ 8 Canterbury Tales, 1. 159. 

P. 105, 1. 14. The proper name Tv right carries us back to M.E. wright , a 
carpenter. (See £haucer’s Prologue, 1. 614.) The original meaning was 
workman. Cp. yhoel -wright, play -wright. In E.E. we had bread - 
wright = baker. 1 

P. 106, 1. 2. Kaisir. This word occurs in M.E. * 

P. 107, 1. 28. post = messenger in Shakespeare’s Richard II. It is also 
used as an adverb, = quickly , cp. in post haste. 

P. 107, 1. 34. head. Cp. the use of othe^parts of the najpes of other parts 
of the body ; as, the leg of a» stool, neck of a bottle, arm <Jf a chair, or of 
the sea. See Farrar’s 4 Chapters on Language,’ p. 213. * 

P. 108. 1. 13. be in become is another form of by. It is often written for by 
in M.E. 

P. 108,1.28. kind. The original meaning is seen in kin ; and in 4 kindly 
fruits of the earth ’ in the English Prayer Book. 

P. 109, 1. 1. second. Before we adopted second from the Norman-French that 
other was the English equivalent. The original meaning of other was 
onfrof two, the first or the second, but mostly restricted to the second '. 
Cp. 4 every other day. ’ 

P. Ill, 11. 14 — 35. Cp. to and too , through and thorough , waggon and wain % 
morrow and morning. 

P. Ill, 11. 36—38. On the use of metaphors in language, see pp. 204—246 
of Farrar’s ‘Chapters on Language.’ 
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P. 113, 1. 5. under . This ,word is cognate with Latin inter . Cp. under 
that in E.E. for between that, in the mean time. ^ 

P. 113, 1. 16. Forgive ~ to gitfe up entirely. For, like Latin per , has an 
intensiti/Oe Signification (cp. pardon and forgive ; perjifre and forswear) & 

P. 113, 1, 38. queer , 4 cross^se,’ occurs in the Early English period. 

P. 114, 1. 31. f ' * the more, the mernier ’ The word the in this phrase is now 
an adverb ; originally it was the instrumental case of the definite article 
the . See ‘Historical Outlines/ p. 126, 199. ,f 

P. 115, 1. 6. s a contraction of M.E. other , auther , outher (any one of 
two). Either i* another form of otfydf'. 

P. 115, 1. 7. again = O.E. ongegn, Ger. ent-gcgen . The prefh^a?^, against, 
exists in answer, a-long (O.E. and-lang , M.E. end-long). 

P. 115, 1. 18. body . Our compounds of body rose up in the Middle English 
period. In Tiers Flowman we find nobody, but before this wo had such 
phrases as a ‘ doughty body ; * cp. ‘ busy-body See Elementary Lessons, 
p. 123. c 

P. 116, 1. 2. stood a was, occurs in Macbeth. 

P. 116, 1. 38. dout is still a provincialism for do out, i. e. put out. 

P, 117, 1. 22. d~ did. This is 'proved by a reference to the Gothic forms of 
the perfect of weak verbs, in the plural of which the full form occurs. 

P. 118, 1. 2 have. In O.E. have was not used as a mere tense sign. The 
participle after have was put in the accusative case. 

P. 119, 1. 11. ‘ on the point of,' occurs in"M.E., as a sign of the future tense. 

P. 119, 1. 35. to before the simple infinitive is only a sign of the mood ; 

before the gerundial infinitive it ic a real preposition, find for may often 

bo substituted for it. Cp. ‘ a house to let 1 = ‘a house for letting.’ 

P. 131, 1. 1. Caoutchouc. The Lancashire man calls it woad-eater, because 
it eats away marks made by woad or black-lead. 

P. 140, 1. 17. graph. Pecon uses psalmograp h for a psalmist. O.E. salm - 
wrihte. 

P. 140, 1. 26. ism . Cp. arch in Shakespeare as a distinct word, ‘ My 

,, worthy arc h.* 0 ( 

P. 143, 11. 13—17- The prefixes dis, re, and the suffixes - ment , -ess, &e., 
are added to Teutonic roots. Cp. dislike, renew , atonement, shepherdess , 
talkative, &c. 

P.143,1.29. Composition. See 4 Historical Outlines/ p. 221. 

P. 146, 1. 14. rock oil. Old Walton uses oil peter. Cp. salt peter. 

P, 147, 1. 7. The inaptness for internal development. L This is owing to the 
fact that our language has lost very many of Tts original root-words 
altogether, while others occur only in compounds and derivatives and 
cau no longer be used by themselves. Cp. orchard , steadfast, gossip, See. 

P. 147, 1- 12. See 4 Historical Outlines/ p. 31, and ‘Elementary Lessons/ 
p. 12, 13. 

P. 171, 1. 9. Scottish and Yorkshire. Tbcse are one and the same dialect, 
descended from the Old Northumbrian. We have only to compare 
Hampole’s * Pricke of Conscience/ with Barbour’s ‘Bras’ to see that 
the Yorkshire dialect of the former is identical in all essential points with 
the Scottish of the latter. 

P. 195, 11. 11 — 13. Cheval and equus. Cp. Fr. ttte, Ital. testa for Lat. caput . 
The original meaning of testa was an earthen pot. 

P. 259, 11. 26 — 35. Traces of the root i exist in O.E. eo-de, went. Gothic 
i-ddja, Lat. i-re, Gr. Uuai, to go. We find aa in Gr. tf3a, pj-oopai ; 
gam ^to go), in Gr. fiaivw, Lat. ven-io, English come. 

Ax (swift), sharp. 

c * English : edge (O.E. eegge), eye (O.E. eage), n-ag (O.E. ehu). 

Latin : aceo, acer, accerbus, acidus, acies, acus, acuo, bcca, ocior, aqua, 
equus, acc-i-piter, acu-ped-ius, ociter. 

Greek : a.Kfxri,^a.Kpoi, axpis, o/cp*s, 6£vs, 
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Sta (standing)* 

j hnglish : stand, stead, stem, staff, stiff, stifff, steer, stall, stool, stove, stow. 

stare, stark, stopple, stake, stock, &c. 

German : stehen,. stand, stall, stelle, statte, stA*, stark, stuhl, stange, stock, 
* stengel, steif, stoppel, stiitze, &c. ,, , i 

Latin : stare, statuo, sisto, stamen, statim, statio, ve-stibulum, interstia, 
ju-sti-tium, sol-sti-tium, de-sti-na, ob-sti-no, stiva, stipes, stipula, 
stagnum, stultus, stolidus, sterilis, obstaculum, stauro, restauro, taurus. 
locus ( = stlocus), prae-stolor. • % * 

Greek: <rrryx«i/cn, <rraTos, ararypy dutrryvovy (TrtptoSy artpposy <rrtipa, 
artpKpov, arryXyy <tt ard^v^ -TTfUw, o-rdArj, <rrd\-i£, <rri<ppd-v, 
<TTV- a>, (TTU-Aos, <TTOa , (TTaVpO-Sy <TT£(pU)y %Ttflfxa. , 

Sad (sitting). % 

English : sit, seat, set, settle, sad. 

German : sitfcen, setzen, sitz, satz, sessel, siedeln. 

Latin : sedeo, sedes, sella, sessio, doses, desidia, obses, residuus, sedatio. 
Greek : e^ofiu i (= <re<$ o/xat), t<5os, 'idpa. 

Ki, Ski (lying, sleeping). » 

English : hive, hind, home, while. 

German : heiin, weile. 

Latin : civis, quies, tran-qui-llijs, caelebs, cubo, cumbo, cubiculum, incubo. 
Greek : KeTpai, kw/x?j, kcu-tij, Ke/u/xcc. /crt£^, kt'utis, kt'iXos. 

Pad (walking). 

English : foot, -fetch, fast, fetter. • 

German : fuss, feste, fest, fassen, fessel. 

Latin : pes, pessum, pedalis, pedica, compes, op-pidum, iinpedire, pestis, 
pestilontia, acupedius, pedester, pedule. 

Greek : Trtdt), ttous, Tridoi/y Ep-irid-ovy TTE&ioVy 7 rt£ct. 

Vas (staying, dwelling). 

English : was, past tense of O.E. wesany to be. 

JGermam: wesen. * 

Greek : dorxu, eaTicty yvsy acrrelo^y o.<tto s. 

Latin : vema, vernaculus, curia (= covisia), vena, veneo, venum-do. vendo. 
Sak (following). 9 

English : seek. * * 

Latin : sequor, socius, sequax, secundus, sculna, sacer, sancio, adsecla. 
Greek : E-nojxaiy ki r-t-'Trjs, ott-Xov. 

An (blowing) . * 

Old English : ae$m, 0. Norse ond, and M.E. (breath). 

German : odem. • 

Latin : anima, animus, animal. 

Greek: dvipo^y a<r$p.a f dr/xos. 

Vart (turning). 9 

English : worth, worthy, to-wards. 

German ; werden, werth. 

Latin: verto, verso, vertigo, divo?tium, de-orsum, prosus ( = prorsus). 
Greek : paravy (= /3par-aVrj), oprv£. 

Sar, Sal, Sard (going, creeping) . 

English : sallow, salt, salve. 

German : sal-weide, salz, salbe, salben. 9 

Latity : salio, saltare, serum, in-sul-a, salix, salignus, sal, salinus, repo, 
reptilis, serpo, serpons. 

Greek : &p-/iyy ttppo$y dpo's, a<p-oppy , UXXofiaiy aXpcty #\-ori 9 , d\njp, trtX- 
avos, tAhci), d\i-cv?, HX tos, «p7rw, tp\Jft s. 

Pat (flying). 

English : feather, find. 

German : feder, finden. 
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Latin : peto, petitio, petifians, penna, perpes, compitum, raepes, accipiter, 
impetus. «* 

Greek : irlrofxaiy ir orapos, n vripov, dwir ( t-ijv, 7tt-/\o*$ TTTtocrtt. 

Plu (flowing). ft 

English : tyyw, flood, flceC float. 

German : fliess^o, fluten, fluss, fioss, flotte. 

Latin : pluit, pluvius, ploro, exploro, linter ( = plunter), plaustrumj 
plostrum. 

Greek : irXvvufj TrXupa, n rXoos, ttXvtos* 

Ad (eating). r f 

English: eat. O.E. aes (food). 

German : essen. • • 

Latin : edere, fhedia, edax, esurio, esca. 

Greek : eSw f ibpivai, idavov, vvarsipa (L* vtj-tKTTtjp), tlSap, (S-wS-jj. 

Pa (drinking) . f 

Latin : bibere, bibulus, imbuere, potyr, potio, potus, poculum. 

Greek : nrivujy TriTcs, -TroTrjo, 7ro<ris, nroTos, nr oo/ia, irivov. 

VAX (speaking). c 

German : er-wahnen. 

Latin : vox, vocare, praeco (onis), invito, vagio, vapulo, vacca, convicium. 
Greek : elyov, oiru, Ittos (root Ftir, Fa*:), o\j/ • 

Du a (putting). f * 

English : do, deed, doom, deem. < 

German : thun, that, thum. , * 

Latin : - do in condo, credo, &c. /. in Lat. represents a 'more original dh, 
hence dha occurs in fa-ber, tacere, -jicere, -fecto, pro-lic-iscor, famulus. 
Greek : Tldij/xi, Sipa, SI/juv, 

Latin : dare, dator, proditor, donum, dos, damnum, indemnis, &c. 

Greek : Soptva i, Sotijp , &wpov y 6opa. 

There are traces of another root, da , t<r divide ; ^in Latin , daps, dep# ; Greek , 
f davos y Sujpv/uut, <5 citrus, dariopcuy o&qu*, SdirTw, <5airdi/»j, Sttiri/Qb \ 
English , tooth ; German , zahu, ziefer (O.E. tibr, tifr). 

Labh (taking). 

Latin : rabere, rabidus, robur, labor, q 
Greek: XatcpvpouyXu/uLpavuty Xdfipoty Xafitj. 

Garbh (holding). 

English : call ; German , kalb. 

Greek: fipi<po$l 8tX<pos, $6\<po \ ?, &-pptt(puu, 

Latin*: germen, gerrnanuk, gremium, grex, egregius, See. 

Dik, Dak (pointing out). 

English : teach, token. 

German : zejphen, zeihen. 

Latin : dico, dicto, disco, doceo, index, 4 ju-dex, vin-dex, decus, digitus, 
digiius, &c. 

Greek : StiKvvpiy SiKr\ 1 deucTfj/nos, irffodiKTwp, SidaaKtOy S&ktvXo*. 

Bhar (bearing). 

English : bear, bairn, barm (lap), birth, burden, bread, brother, barley. 
German : Geburt, biirde, brod, bruder, bahre. 

Latin : fero, fur, ferax, fertility farina, feretrum, refriva, fors, far [impro]« 
per-ium, pro-br-um, frater, fors, fortuna. 

Greek: <f>ipooy <paptrpa y <pwp, < poppa , <£opTos, <p&pvri. u 

Kar (making). 

< O.E. hrifiu mid-riff. 

Latin : creare, crescere, cre-ber, cri-nis, corpus, cerus, caerimonia. 

Greek : Kpaivw , /ctjpo?, K\\plov y avro-Kpd-rwp. 

Ta, Tan (stretching). 
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English : thin, thunder. 

German : dunn, donner. 

Latin : tenere,* tendere, tunica, ta-berna, tonsill®, tentare, temptare, tener, 
tenuis, protinus, tonare, tonitrum. I 

Greek : rduvuv, rtivi tv, raTos, Td<ny, royoy, Vai/aoy. 

Sj?i> Skidh, Skandh (dividing). • * 

* English : shed, skill, shiver, sickle, scatter, shun. 

German : scheiden, schindel, sichel. sache. 

Latin : csedere, caelum, ceesa, s^anaula, scindo, calamitas, scire, sciscere, 
scissura, csedes, cse-spes, ceementum; akin, nr e, secafe, secula, serra, seg- 
men, secfiris, serra, insicia, sica, cuniculus, canalis, saxum. 

Greek : <rxa£w, ^Xrii^y vicUti, <rxtv&-aXp6*, <rx^“> ^X^y *xi* l *y ^,Sw, 
keSvos, klvSvvos. • 

Dar, Dal (dividing). 

English : to* tear, tree, dole, deal. 

German : zerren, theil. 

Latin : dolium, dolere, delere. 

Greek : Stpto, Sipos, Scrip to, Sippa, Sapat^ Sap ts, Sopa, Spv y, Spugos, StXros, 
SrjXeopat. 

Badh, Bandh (binding). 

English : bind, band, bond, body, boddice, bed, bundle. 

German: bindcu, bett, bast, bcAtich, biindel. 

Latin : offendix, fidelia, tides, perfilus, foSdus, funis. 

Probably Greel^ irevtiepos, tt tier pa belong to this root. 

Star (strewing). 

English : strew, strow, stream, storm, star, strand. 

German : streuen, streu, strom, stern. 

Latin : sternere, stratus, storea, struere, lecti-sternium, stramen, Stella, 
stellio, torus, consternare, indu-stria, strenuus,'strages, stragulus, struma. 
Greek : <rrpd)vvpi , aropvupt, crrparo ?, arpuypa, arpwpvn, d^crrtip, a* 
<rrpa%, arkpvov. 

Pal, Par, Pur (filling). 

English : fill, full, foal, filly, folk. 

German : fiillen, fohlen, viel, volk. 

Latin : pluo, plenus, pellio, pe^is, plus, populus, supp ementum, plebes, 
publicus, amplus. 

Greek : TrlprtrXr}/j.tf *7rdXiy, irwXo*, n rXrjdw, ttXootov. 

Mar (rubbing). Se£ Max Miiller’s ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,* 
vol. ii. p. 347. * 

BhA (shining). 

Latin : fari, fa-ma, infans, fanum, facundus, fenestra, fateor, foveo, favilla, 
focus, fastus. 

Greek : <patvw, $<*9, xpavipos^ <pavof, <j>a\ot, (paXapn, 4pup?, (pwvrt, 

<paivop&vov, (puvTaaia , <pd<rts, epaerga. 

Bhu (growing, being). 

English : be, bower, busk, boam (briginally a tree). 

German : bauen, baum, beule. 

Latin : fui, fio, folium, follis, faveo, faustus, fenum, feles, felix, fecundus. 
Greek : <pva n, ar~<ps6s, (purov , (puatq, <pvpa % (pvXXov , <pv\rj> (p'os* 

The •ba. •bo, -v, in •bam, -lb, • vi , uip are altered forms of fu in fu-l, 
foJ in fore; -s in scrip-si (cp. Greek aorists and futures in is the 

s m sum. Cp. Eng. is, Ger, setn. 

P. 274, 1. 24. Instrumental case . In Old English nouns this case had the 
same form as the dative ; but in the pronouns there was a distin^ 
form, as in thi the instrumental case of the definite article, still existing 
in * so much the better ; the more the merrier : * why and how are in- 
strumental cases of who, what . J 
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NOTES. 


P. 276, 1. 34. Adverbs, Cil •um, a dative ending of nouns ^plural) and of 
adjectives in Old English, Which exists in whilom,, seldom . 

P. 276, 1. 9. Prepositions. Many prepositions still retain (especially in com-* 
position) much of their ^/iginal adverbial character. Cf. by ( = be), for 
and fore , 0/, off, under, - gain ?nd again. , 

P. 276, 1. 2. Conjunctions. Nearly all the,, English conjunctions are deriva- 
tive. Many adverbs used as connectives have become conjunctions ; ana 
there are many late formations, as because, in order that y to the end that , 
nevertheless, formas much t as, in order td, &c. (See 4 Elementary Lessons in 
English Historical Grammar, ch. xiii.’) 


TABLE I. 

INDO-EUROPEAN OR ARYAN LANGUAGES. 
(See Chdp. YI.) 


A. EUROPEAN DIVISION. 


i r-rrm. r. f (a) Cymric : (1) Welsh, (2) Old Cornish (dead), (3) Armorican. 

I jveltic | (b) Gadholic : (1) Irish or Erse, (2) Gaelic, (3) Manx. 


f (1) Old Latin dialects : Oscan, Umbrian, Latin, from which have 

2 Italic | sprung 

or ^ (2) Romance languages : fjj) Italian, (2) Langued’Oc (dead), Langne 
Romanic I d’CKil, or old Provencal, (4) French, (£>) Spanish, (t>) Portuguese; 
(^7) Roumanish, (8) Wallachian. 

3 Hellenic f(l) Ancient Greek dialects : Doric, iEolic, Ionic, Attic, from which 

or < have sprung 

Grecian L(2) Modern Greek and its dialects. 

r (a) Low German : (1) Gothic (dead), (2) English, (3) Old Saxon 
! (dead), (4) Frisian, (5) Dutch and Flemish, (6) Platt-Deutsch. 

4 Teutonic^ (h) Scandinavian : (1) Danish, (2) Swedish, (3) Norwegian, (4) Ice- 

| (c) High German : Modern German with its older stages ; Middle 
High German, and Old High German. 


5 Lettic ( ^ 

or •[ <<l)t)ld 
Lithvanic ( 


Prussian (deau), (2) Lithuanian, (8) Lettish. 


{ (1) Old Slavonic or Church^Slavic, (2) Bulgarian, (3) Russian, (4) 
Kroatian, (5) Servian, (0) Slovenian, (7) Polish, (8) Bohemian, 
(9) Moravian, (10) Slovakian, (II) Sorbian or Lusatian dialects, 
(12) Polabian. 


B. ASIATIC DIVISION. * 

{ (1) Sanskrit (dead), (2) Prakrit (dead), (3) Pali, (dead), (4) Modern 
Indian dialects (sprung from Sanskrit): Hind!, Hindustan!, 
Bengali, Mahrattl, Sinhalese, Gypsy. 

. (a) Old Persian, Zend or Old Bactrian (dead), (2) Cuneiform in- 
o r J scriptions of the Acliasinenidan sovereigns (dead), (3) Pehlevi or 

2 Iranian Huavaresh (dead), (4) I’arsi or Pazend (dead), (6) Modem Persian. 

' (b) (1) Armeniun, (2) Ossetic, (3) Kurdish, (4) Afghan or PuBhto. 
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TABLE II. 

INDO-EUROPEAN NUMERALS. 

CARDINALS. 

I 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic.* 

1 G-ka cts, ev, fjua (f) u-nu-s ai-ns 

oi-no-s (old) * 

2 dwa (dvi) $vo duo tvai 

3 tri rpels tree ® threis 

4 chatur { Irfovpes } quatuor fidw6r 

5 paftohan j } quinque %mf 

6 shash «£ sex saihs ^ 

7 saptan eirra septern sibun 

8 aslitan okt<£ ooto ahtau 

9 navan ivvea novem niun 

10 dashan Seka deeem tailiun 

11 ek& dashan euSeKa uiidecim* ain-lif , t 

12 dwA dashan SutSeKa duo-decim %wA-lif 

20 vinshati ci-acoctl vi-ginti jtwai-tiggus 

100 shata ixarou centum taihun-tehund 


REMARKS. 

1 One. The Sanskrit 6-ka shows that the stem is ai and the root a demonstrative 

pronoun i = that. — Greek cl? ( = e»/-s) contains the stem sam, root sa, found 
in |afc. sirti-jLex (one fold), semel^inguli. *Cf. Sansk. m-krit, Gr. a-na£. 

2 Two. Gr. St = Sts ( = Sansk. dvis), twice, and 6t-a, through, originaLf’ between (==* 

by-twain) — Lat. bi-ni = dvi-ni ; bis = dvis. 

3 Three. Tho root three is said to have signified originally following (two, cf. 

second ), from the root tar or tri f to go l^yond. 

t Four is said to be compounded of cha (and) -f twi (three), i.e. one and three; or 
cha = k.a — one 4- twi — t$i. 

5 Five. There was an O. E. /ether — four. Some derive this numA*al from a root 

found in Sansk. pashch-At (after, behind), the ablative of an adjective paehcha 
( — pancha, following). The old Lat. was Pomtis ; cf. Pontius y Pompejus. 

6 Six. The original form is seen in Zend khsvas ( = ksva-ksm). Gr. e£ = Doric /7£. 

7 Seven. This is perhaps connected with a root scqp y to follow. Gr. t*ru> , Lat. sequor. 

8 Eight is the dual of four. 

9 Nine is probably connected with new ; c& Lat. novus. English nine has lost a g t 

representing a more original v. 

10 Ten probably contains dva (two) and ashtan (8). Others connected it with the 

root dak t dik t to point out ; cf. Gr. Sd/c-rvAos. 

tl Eleven is a compound in all the Ihdo-Europian languages — one 4- ten. — In 
English eleven ~en (one) 4- lev = lif = tig = ten ; — tig corresponds to Gr. — Se*a, 
Lat. — dfkim, Lithuanian — lika. Cf. English twelve = twa 4- lif = two 4- ten. 

20 Twenty. English twenty contains twain and ten = 2 x 10. The Sansk. vinshati 
= dvi-daskat%. Gr. €t-KO<n — «£-koti = Fet-Kan = Ft-tcart. Lat. vi-ginti = dvi-ginti 
= dvi-decinti, (cf . rpia-Kovra. and Lat. tri-ginti). 

1(^0. Hundred. The original form was kan-ta. Cf. Lat. centum, — cento, — gento, 
Gothic — hunda, O.S. hund, Gr. c in c/carov = one. The Gothic tai-un, tlh hund — 
tathun-taihund — ten x ten. * 


German. 

English 

ei-n 

o-ne 

zwei • 

two 

drei 

three 

vier 

four 

fUnf 

five 

sechs 

six 

sieben 

seven 

aeht 

eight 

noun 

nine 

zehn 

»ten 

elf 

eleven 

zwolf 

twelve 

zwanzig 

twenty 

hundert 

i hund-re< 
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TABLE III. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

I6th 

,6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

20th 


Sansk. 
pra tha-ma-s 
dwi-tiya-s* 

• 

tri-tiya-s 

chatnir-tha-s 

pancha-ma-s 

shash-sha-% 

septa-ma-s 

ashta-ma-s 

nava-ma-s 

dasha-ma-s 

■n-shatl-tama-s 


ORDINALS. 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

O.E. 

German. 

Trpci-TO-S 

pri-mu-s 

fru-m-s 

for-ma 

er-ste 

Sevrep 0 -? 

al-ter 

an-thar-s 

6-ther 

zwei-te, 

• 




an -dor 

rpt-TO-y 

ter-tiu-s 

thri-dja 

thry-dd% 

dri-tte 

re Tap - to-? 

quar-tu-s 

(fidwor-tha) 

feor-tha 

vier-te 

»fe/x7r-TO% 

quin-tu-s 

(fimf-ta) 

fif-ta 

fUnf-te 

ex - to-? 

sex-tu-s 

saihs-ta 

aix-ta 

soelis-te 

e/35o-p,o? 

septi-mu-s 

^cbun-da) 

seofo-tha 

siebon-te 

oySo-i aa? 

octa-vu-s 

ahtu-da 

eahto-tha 

ncli-te 

evva-TO-s 

non-u-s 

niun-da 

nigo-tlfa 

neun-te 

5«koi-to-? 

deci-m»-s 

taihun-da 

teo-tha | 

Zehn-te 

€iKQ~crr6-s 

vico-simu-s 


twentugo- i 

zwanzig- 

1 

• 


tha j 

sto 


English. 

first 

second 

third 

fourth 

fifth 

sixth 

seventh 

eighth 

ninth 

tenth 

twentieth 


REMARKS. 

1. Sansk. pftt-thamas = pratamas, the superlative of a root pra, exists in Lat. pro, pra t 

prius, Eng. fore and foremofk. % 

2. The words for second in Greek, Lat., <fcc., are comparative forms. Eng. seconi (of N. 

French origin) has altogether replaced the old other ; cf. ‘tvery other day/ The forms 
in -thas, - mas ; -tos, -/u.os ; -tus, -mus ; - tha , - ta , are superlatives. 


TABLE IV. 

PEESONAL PKONOI*NS. 


1st person singular. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

O.E. 1 

German. 

English. 

Norn, ah am 

ky » 

ego 

ik 

ic 

ich 

I 

Acc. m&m, m& # 
Inst. may& • 

ip.4, pi 


mik 

mec,me 

mich 

me 

Dat. aiahyam, me 
Abl. mat, mattas 

e/uuV 

e/aeto 

mihi 

me (med.) 

mis 

me 

mir 

me 

Gen. mama, me 

Loc. mayi 

kpov, pov 
fpoi, poC j 

mei 

(mei) 

meina 

(mis) 

min 

mein 

(mine) 


2nd person singular. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

O.E. 

German. 

English. 

Nom. twam 

<ru 

tu 

thu 

thu 

du 

thou 

Acc. tvAm, tv.l 

Inst, tvayft 

c«f, t4 

te 

thik 

thee, the 

dich 

thee 

Dat. tubhyam, te 

Abi. trat, tvattas 

eretr, rCv 

tibi 

thus 

the 

dir 

thee 

Gen. tava, te 

Loc, tvayi 

Teoto trot) 
cot • 

tui 

(tui) 

theina 
(thus) | 

thin 

dein 

(thine) 



m 

1st person dual. » 


Sanskrit. 

Non* ftv&m 
Acc. &v&m, nau 
Inst. ay&bhy&m 
Dai. &vabhy&m, nau 
Abt? &v&bhay&m. 

Gen. flvayos, nau 
Loc. &vay6s 


Sanskrit. 

Norn, yuv&m 
Acc. yuv&m, v&m 
Inst. yuv&bhyam 
Dat. yuv&bhy&in, Y&m 
Abl. yuv&bhyton 
Gen . yuvay6s, v&m 
Loc. yuvayds 


Sanskrit. 

from, vayam asmo 
Acc. asm&n, nas 
Inst, aem&bhis 
Dat. asmabliyam.nas 
Abl. asmat 
Gen. aarrAkam, nas 
Loc. asm&su 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic? 

O.E. 

German. 

|/w, VOH 


wit 

wit 


v<n, von. 


ugkis, ugk 

'ync 




$ 

* 

i 

vmv, v(pv 


ugkia 

unc 

9 



ugkara 

uncor 



> 


4 ■ 

• 


English 

wanting 


2ND PERSON DUAL. 


Greek. 

Latin 

Gothic. 

6.E. 

t^ERMAN 

<T(Jxi>, <T(f>(Ot 

•wanting 

(yut) 

£it 

wanting 

QTfpUi, (T<f>U)t 


iggkwis 

me 


(TiffUllV O^HjpV 

* 

iggkwis 

inc 




i^kwara 

incer 



English 

wanting 


ST PERSON PLURAL. 

Greek. 


ajA/JUS, 
afjL/Me, rjfias 


afifjuv, iifuv 

afx (aecov, fjfjuov 
(iEol. a/jL/aecrcj') 


fjAT^I. j 

Go»hic. 

O.E. 

German. 

nos^ 

weis 

we 

wir 

nos* 

unsisjuns 

us, usic 

uns 

nc^iB 

unzis,uns 

us 

uns 

nobis 




nostri 

unsara # 

user, ure 

unser 


2ni^ person plural 


Sanskrit. 

Norn, yuy-am, yushmfl 
Acc. yuahm&n vaa 

9 Inst. yushrnAbhift 

Dat. yushm&bhyam vas 

Abl. yushmat 

Gen. yushmakam vas 

Loc. yushm&su 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

O.E. # 

Ger. 

VfXfLcq, v/ueis 

VfjLfj.^ vfLeas, # 
VjULas 

VOS 

YOS 

jus 

izwis 

J?e 

eflwic, edw 

ihr 

euch 

•„ 

vnpiv 

VfJLtV 

vfifxdo), v/xeiwv, 
VfJMV 

vobis 

vobis 

vestri 

izwi8 

izwara 

• 

edw 

©6wel 

euch 

euer 

« 


Eng. 

we 

us 

U8 

our 

* 

Eng. 

ye 

you 

you 

(your) 


TABLE Y. 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 


Sanskrit. 

Horn. vfl.k # 

Gen. Y&ch-am 
Inst. v&ch4 
Dat. Yftch-e 
Abl. v&ch-as 
. Gen. vAch-aS 
Loc. Yftdi'i 


SINGULAR. 
Greek. * 

OTT*S 

on-a 

off-t 

07T-t 


Latin. 

vox ( = yochs) vnio* 
voc*em 

YOC‘i 

VOC‘0 

voe-is 

[voc-i] 
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DUAL. 


Sanskrit. 

Nom. Acc. vAch-au # 
Gen. Loc. v£cli-os 
Dat. Abl. Inst, v&k-bhy&m 
( Greek Gtn. & Dat. J 


Greek. 


[oTT-O-ty] 


JjATfN 


wanting 


Sanskrit. 

Nom. vAch-as 
, Acc. vAch*as 
Inst . vag-bhis 
Dat. Abl. v&g-bliyas 
Gen. vdch-am 
Loc. vAk-shu 
(— Greek Dat.) 


Greek.* 


on-c$ 

oir-as 

on-<rC 
on-top 1 
orr-cTL 


Latin. 


vcc-es «. 
voc-es 


voc-i-bus 

voc-um 


SIXOtlLAR. 


Sanskrit. 

Nom. ashv& (mare) 

Acc. ashvA-m 

Inst, ashva-y-a (old ashv^) 

Dat. ashva-y-ai (old ashvAi) 

Abl. ashvA-yas 

Gen, ashva-yfts 
Loc. ashva-y-am 
Foe. ashvd ( old ashva) 


Greek. 

\ibpa Gaud) 
\t opap 

f 

X^P* 


X(opa-s f 
[\ana-C ] 1 
X w P a 


ajATIN. 

eq6a (maro) 
equa-m 

equse (old 
equai) 
#jua 

(old equa*) 
equd 
fRomse] 2 
equa 


Gothic. | O.E. 

gibafeift) gifufeift) 
giba i gife 


gibai 

gibas 

(giba-i) 


gife 


gife 

gife 


O.H.G. 

gEba (gift) 
geba 

giibo, giibu 


giib6, g{*ba 


Mod. Germ, has 
gabe throughout. 


DUAL. 


" Sanskrit. 1 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic 

O.E. 

Nom. Acc. ashve 

Gen. Loc. ashva-yos 

Dat. Abl. Inst. asJr.v3!*bhyam 

Xcopa 

1 \topd^iv 


wanting 

wanting 


O.H.G. 


PLURAL. 


Sanskrit. 

Nom. ashva-8 (old ashva-sas) 
Acc. ashva-s 
Inst . ashvft-bhis 
Dat. ashva-bhyas 
Abl. ashva-bhyas 
(Ma. ashvft-n-am (old ashva-m') 
Loc. ashvft su 

1 on the ground. 


Greek. 

Latin, 

Gothic. 

O.E. 

O.H.G. 

X&pat * 

equse 

gibd-s 

gifa 

gebd, giiM 

Xwpa-9 

equa-s 

gib6-s 

gifa 

g£b 6, gfcfca 

Xiopauri. 
X&pa is 

equa-bus 

equis 

gib6-m 

gifu-m 

g0bO-m 

\toptop 

equa-rum 

gibd 

gifen-a 

1 

gSbO-n-O 


2 at Rome. 


Mod. Germ, has • 
gaben throughout. 
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TABLE VI. 

CONJUGATION OI 1 VERBS’. 


As* to be. 


"INDICATIVE MOOD. PRESENT TENSE. 

■9 • 


SAN8KRIT. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old English. 

German. 

English. 

1 1. as-mi 


8-u-m 

i-m 

eo-m 


a-m 

Sing, k 2. a-si 

ecr-ari, cl 

es 

1 is 

ear-t 


ar-t 

( 3. as-ti 

e<r- tC(v) 

es-t 

is-t 

is 

ist 

is 

( I . s-vas 



(s-iju 




Dual, h 2. s-thas 

ecr-rov 


(s-ijuts) 




( 3. s-ta» 

k(X~TOV 






(l. s-mas 

cor-jU-eV 

s-u-raus 

(s-ijum) 

s-ind, s-indon, [ar-on] 

s-ind 

ar-o 

PI nr. •( 2. s-tha 

c<r-rc 

es-tis 

(s-ijuth) 

s-ind, s-indon, [ar-on] 

s-eiL 

ar-c 

(3. s-anti 

l-dcri(i'), 

s-unt 

s-ind* 

s-ind, auridon, [ar-on] 

1 s-ina 

ar-e 

1 

e-iaiv 


l 

1 




IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic 

• 

Old. Eng. 

German 

English 

(1. as-run 
Sing.*< 2. Hs-is 

(3. as-it 

tk, Jjcr-da 

rpr 

er-ara 

<».as 

er-at 

panting 

wanting 

wanting 

& 

wanting 

( 1. fis-va 
Dual. « 2. as-tam 
( 3. as-tam 

3-tov (tjc-tov) 

1\-TT)V 

• 





n. as-ma 
Plur. ■( 2. as-tha 
{.3. fis-an 

%-g.ev • 

T T€ • 
rjcr-av 

er-amus 

er-atis 

er-ant 






Da, to give . 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

t 

Sanskrit. | 


PRESENT TENSE. 
Greek. j 


Latin. 


( 1. dad&ml 
Sing. ■( 2. dad&si 
(3. dadati 

fl^dadvas 
Dual. ■{ 2. datthas 
( 3. dattas 


( 1. dadmas 
2. dattha 
3. dadati 


5l£(0/LLl 

St5wcri(v) » 

Sifiorov 

SiSofAev 

fiifiore 

8t5od«n(V), (6t6ov<n) 


do 

das 

dat 

wanting 


damus 

datis 

dant 
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IMPERFECT. 


Sanskrit. 

, Greek. 

LATIN, 

fl. a-dad&m* 

(iSCSoiu), $8C8ovv 

dabam 

Sing, -j 2. a-dadas 

(e8i8o>s), eSt8ov? 

dabae 

(3. a-dadat 

(eSi'Sw), eSiSov 

dabat 

j'l. a-dadva •. 


wanting 

Dual, -j 2. a-dattam 

€8l8otov 

9 

( 3. a-dattam 

«8t&orr)v 


f 1. a-dadm% 

e8i8ofiev 

dabamus 

Flur. -j 2. a-datta 

« 8 l 80 T€ 

dabatis 

(3. a-dadus 

£8(8o<ra.v 

dabant 

« 




AORIST. 


Sanskrit. , 

Greek. 

Latin 

1 

f 1 . adAit. 

(e8w^) 

wanting 

Sing. ■( 

2. ad a s < 

(e8</i?) 


1 

[3. ad at 

(efiw) 6 


( 1. adava 



Dual, s 2. adatam 

eSorov 


i 

[ 3. adatam 

e86T7)v 


i 

fl. adilma 

ZSofJLCV 


Flur. ] 

2. adata 

eSore 


I 

{ 8. adus 

efiocov 

! 


^DUPLICATED PERFECT. 


Sanskrit. 


'Greek. 


Latin. 


Sing, 


Dual. 


Flur. 


{ 

{ 

{ 


1. d&dau 

2 d&ditha 
3. dadau e 

If dadiva 

2. d&dathus 

3. d&d&thu 

1. dMIma 

2. dada r 
3/ dadus 


SeSoiKa 
8e8io teas 
fie'Sonce 


848u)K(ltov 

SeSaiKCLTrjv 

$e&pKafj,fV 
8 e'6u)K are 
Sc8vi/cacn(vy 


dedi 

dedisti 

djedit 

wanting 


dedimus 

dedistis 

dedernnt 


SUBJUNCTIVE (SANSKRIT), OPTATIVE (GREEK). 


Sanskrit. 

, (1. d&dyftm 

Sin 7. « 2. dMyAs 
» 3. dctdy&t 

l.^dadyAmi 
Plur. •( 2. dady&ta 
(3. dadyus 


Greek. 

SiSoirjv 

Sifioojs 

818007 

8i8qC7)h*v 
8i8oCyre t 8i8oit« 
6i8oiij<ray, 6 iSotw 


Latin 

r 

wanting 
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Dha, to place . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. PRESENT TENSE. 


Sanskrit. 

( 1. dadh&mi 
Sing. •< 2. RahAM 
' . dadhAti 

dadhvas 
dhatthas 
dhattas 

dadhmas 
dhatlia 
dahati 


Dual. 


Plur, 


•{i 

•fi 

(I 


Greek. 1 

Old English. 

^ld High Ger. 


do 

tudln 

tCBvjs 

dest 

tuos 0 * 

TiBr}(n(v) 

deth 

tuot 

[wanting] 

tCBstov 

wanting 

wanting 

rCOerov 

*> 

0 

Tu6ep.sv 

d6th 

tuomAs 

rCOere 

d6th 

t^ot 

TiSfLcn(v) 

ddth 

tuont 

TL$tacri(y) 

0 



PRETERITE TENSE. 


f 1 * 

mg. -{ 2. 

(3. 

• 0 : 


Dual 


Plur. 


Sanskrit. 

dadhau 

dadhitha, dadh&tha 
dadhau 

dadhiva 

dadhathus 

dadliatua 


(1. dadhima 
3 2. dadha 
C3. dadhus 


Greek. 

OlI> English. 

0. H. Ger. 

TeOeiica 

dide 

teta 

Tedeixas 

didest 

tftti 

T€&CLfCe(v) 

dide 

teta 

TcOeiKarov 1 
TeOeLKaTOV 

wanting 

wanting 



TeOeiKajxev 

didon 

tdtumes 

TedzLKars 

didon 

tAtut 

Tc0eiKd<ri(v) 

didon 

tAtun 


English. 

do 

dost 

doth, does 
wanting 


do 

do 

do 


English. 

did 

didst 

did 


did 

did 

did 


Yah, to carry . 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


English wag . 
PRESENT TENSE. 


(If vs 

Sing. < 2. vu 
(3. VJJ 


Sanskrit. 

* 

If vahAmi 


vahasi 

vahati 


Dual. 


(1. vahAvas 
X 2. vahathas 


Plur. 


( 3 . vahatas 

■{I 


1. vahAmas 
vahatha 
vahanti 


Greek. 

Latin. 

- m * 

*X W 

voho 

«x^s (=,«x f o'0 

vehis 

«X« (— ex^ri) 

vehit 


wanting 

ZfltTOV 


0?X€TOV 


nxofiev 

vehimus 

«X eTe „ 

vehitis 

€^ovti, e\ov<n 

| vohunt 


Gothic. 


& 

vigith 

vigAs 

vigats 

vigam 

wigith 

vigand 


Yid, to see . 1 English wit. 

PRETERITE INDICATIVE. 


Dtial. 


'(ii 

{ 1. vid-v 
2. vid-a 
3. vid-a 

-e 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old Eng. 

atS-a 

vidi 

*wait, 

wat 

otar-0a 

vidisti 

waist 

wAst 

olS-s 

vidit 

wait 

wAt 

Icr-rov 
l (T-TOV 

wanting 

witu 

wituts^ 

wanting 

i<r-iiev 

vidimus 

witum 

witen 

t* 1 

ur-r« 

vidistis 

wituth 

witon 


viderunt 

witun 

witen 


Engpjsh. 

wot 

wost, wottest 
wot 

wanting 


Sanskrit. 

(1. ved-a 
Sing. •< 2. vet-tha 
ved-a 

. vid-va 
l-athus 
l-atus 

( 1. vid-fha la-'fiev vidimus witum witen wit 

2. vid-a t <r-r« vidistis wituth witon wit 

3. vid-us l<r-&<ri viderunt witun witen wit 

1 The cognate forms show that English wot was originally a strong preterite tense, 
which after a time became used as a present. After a time a weak preterite was formed, 
via. ’O.E. mste, Eng. wist. 



TABLE VII. 

S'J^rEMENT OF GRIMM’8 LAW. 


I. . If the same roots or the same words exist in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin? Keltic, 
Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic, 1 and Old High German, then, wherover the Sanskrit or 
Greek has an aspirate the Gothic has the corresponding soft {sonant) mute. 

II. If in Sanskrit, Greet, <fcc., we find a soft or sonant mute* then we find a corre- 
sponding hard (surd) mute in Low German, and a corresponding aspirate in High German. 

III. If the s^x first$iame£ languages show a hard or surd mute, the Gothic presents 
the corresponding aspirate, and Old High Gtpnan the corresponding soft or sonant mute. 



SanskAi*, Greek, &c. 

Gothic. 

* High German. 

I. 

aspirate 

c 

soft (sonant) 

hard (surd) 

II. 

soft (sonant) 

hard (surd) 

aspirate 

III. < 

hard (surd ‘ 

1 — 

t aspirate 

soft (sonant) 


TABLE OF COMP All ATITE SOUNDS. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Lati^. 

Gothic and 
L ow Gkrm. 
La *,3 gages. 

Old High 
German^ 

Modern 

High 

German 

gh 

X 

Mg) J 

g 

k 

g 

dh 

e 

f (d, b) ‘ 

d 

t 

t 

__ *— 

bh 

< t > 

A _ 

f(b) 

b t 

P 

b 

*<r 

y « 

g 

k 

ch (h) 

ch(g) 

d 

6 

• . 

d 

r 

t 

z, sz 

s, z 



*b 

P 

b 

€ 

P 

f 

i 

k 

K 

— — e~ 

c 

Mg,f) 

h (g, k) 

h 

t 

T 

t 

th 

d 

d 

• 

P 

ir 

P 

f(b) 

f(v) ( 

f 


1 Gothic is here taken as the best representative of the Low German and Scan- 
dinavian dialects, and Old High German of the other division of the Teutonic lan- 
guages. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I. ASPIRATES. 


Gutturals. 

Greek. 

\y)v 

Lat. anser = honser 

Eng. (Low^Ier.) 
goose 

* Old HicJa German. 
kans (Mocf. Germ, gam) 

Dentals. 

Qyp 

\Lat. fera) 

deer 1 

tior (Mo<l Germ, th ter = tier) 

Labials. 

fpviyos 

(Lat. fagus) 

beech 

• 

puocha (Mod. Germ, biiche) 


II. 

SOFT ^SONANT). 

Gutturals. 

Greek. 

yeVos 

(Lat. genus) 

Eno. (Low Ger.) 
kin 

• 

Old Hioh German. 

ehunni 

Dentals. 

8vo 

(Lafc duo) 

| ■ 

two 

» 

zuei (Mod. Germ, zwei) 

Labials. 

Kavvapis 

hem£ 

han-f 


III. 

9 

IIAE^p (SUDD). 


Gutturals. 

Greek. 

Kap&ta. 

(Lat. cor, cordis) 

Eno. (Low Gkr.) 

heart 

l 

Old Hioh German. 

1 herza (.Mod. Germ, herz) 

Dontals. 

♦ 

7TOU5 

(Lat. pe* pedis) 

foot 

1 fuoz (Mod. Germ, fuss) 

♦ 

Labials. 

TptS 

(Lat. tres) 

three * 

* 

dri (Mod. Germ, drei) 


ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF GRIMM’S LAW. 


I- (1) gh> X> 9> k- 


Sanskrit. 

hyas ( = ghyas) 


lih* 

yoAtj 


Greek. 

X 0e* 

Yopro? 

hortus 

AeiXto 


Latin. 9 

heri ( = hesi) 

lingo 

fel 

aigan 

Gothic. 

gis-tra 

gards 

laig6 


O. H. G. 

kiistar 

karto 

16k6m 

gall 

eikan 

English. 

yes-ter(day) 

yard (0. E. 
geard) 


owe, own 
(O.E. Agan) 


vah (carry) 
o\os (carriage) 
veho 

viga (way) 
w again (waggon 
way (O.E. w%; 
wag, waggon 


Irregular. 

20 
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% 3.a ,1 
1 ■slss 
i a a a a 


[g is 

' 8.5 


•344,1* 


~T 2c5'3S 

ilia's a 

■ r d <o "d £ O 


fl 

_fS <3 


•a -s' u 

S 2 t! 

cj ;o o 

fe s & 


!S S J fi 
*2 '<v © <3 :<D a) 
’D'OTj+i N +j 


^ fl S d 

O’ £ 9 Cl •§ *H 

'**§> 13 o o 


||l § 3la 

f 5 “§§tfd 

=§1^3.31 


bOc3,C^4 

ml 

<C rO C*,0 


|!| si 


©3 ©£ 

1313 


Sisles 


<5 ® c! C fl 

c c fl © a 

•H Q> ® 5) 0) 

P P45 d a 

ddo d a* 


dra P d •£ © 

mi 1 1 


iti 3 1 1 


, H t- 
o eg o 3 <u 

cs a'd'S 3 ^ 
'dci g g g g 


US &§ 5l 


o 

- Sa 
StUgwg 
rooJoo^ 


| g g | 9 | 
BQpP O O I 
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*(6) b y p,f. (See Table yiL, p. 305.) 


initial b is rare in* pure Toutonic words. In Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, b has 
arisen out of other sounds. * 


ill. (7) lc, h(g), g(h). 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

O. II. Ger. 
English. 


kas 

ko<s (ttos) 
quis 
hwas 
wer 

who (O.E. 
! hwa) 


kajiala , 

K€<f>a\rj 

caput 

haubith 

houpit (Ger. haupt 
head (O.E. heafo^) 


kdiira ( = kira) 
j icapa » 

cere-brum 
J hvairnei » 

; hirni 

j M.E. hern (brain) 


kalame? 

KaXa/2o? 

calamus 

5alam, halm 
haulm 


kalya (sound) 
koAo; {fine) 

hails 

(Ger. heil) 
hale, whole 


(8) t, n, d. 


Sanskrit. 

twam 

danta 

1 tan 

t5nu 1 

till 

Greek. 

tC 

ofiovs 

TCtVw 

ravaos 

ThrjvaL 

Latin. 

tu 

dens 

tendo, teneo 

tener 

tuli, tolli 

Gothic. 

thu 

tunth 

thanja 


thula 

O. H. Ger. 

du 

zand 


dimni (Ger. diinn 

Ger. duldon 

English. 

thou 

tooth 

to thin 

thfti 

thole (Mid. Eng.) 


(°) p, jv>>, «(/)• 


1 


Sanskrit. 

pit.ri 

upari 

saptan 

naptri 

Greek. 

iraryp 

VTT€p 

t'lTTCL 

ive7r-o5-e? 

Latin. 

pater 

s-uper 

soptem 

nepos 

Gothic. 

fadar 

ufar 

si bun 


O. H. Ger. 

1 vatar 

uber 

sibun^Ger. sieben) 

nefos 

ENGI;-J3H. 

| father 

over (O.E. (3 br) 

seven (O.E. soofon) 

O.E. nefa 

0 


7 rav-po$ 

pau-cus, pau-lus 

fawai 

f6h6 

few (O.E. feav fc) 


EXCEPTIONS TO GRIMM’S LAW. 

Among exceptions to Grimm’s law must be mentioned, (1) Onomatopoeic "»nd imita- 
tive words ; (2) borrowed words ; (3) irregular sound-change (cf. Sanskrit aham — 
agam (Gr. eyu>) ; hrid ( = krid), Eng. heart, Lat. / era — them (Gr. 0r)p) ; (4) sk (sc), st, sp, 
where the k, t, and p are preserved by the pr^poding s ; cf. Lat. yscipdo, Goth, skaida , 
Eng. shed (here sh comes under (3), having arisen out of an older sc or sk ) ^ Lat. Stella , 
Goth, stairnd , Eng. star ; (5) final t is preserved by a preceding guttural ; Lat. octo, 
Goth, ahtan, Eng. eight. (O.E. ahta) ; Lat. '\ox (noctis), Eng. night (O.E. niht ); (6) final 
t is d (instead of th) after n ; Lat. centum , Eng. hundred ; cf. particles in -ont (Greek), 
-ant (Lat.), -end, -ana (Old English). 


VALUE OF GRIMM’S LAW. . 

Without this simple law, there could be no exact etymological investigation, and con- 
sequently no linguistic science. The recognition of this regular permutation at once $it 
an end to all guess-work in comparative philology. It showed us exactly what forms to 
expect in the kindred tongues ; it compelled us to acknowledge that in philology * things 
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arc not what they seem/ The knowledge of this law at once puts us on our guard and 
keeps us from blundering— prevents us comparing the wrong word|v 

Thus no sound etymologist would Ww think of putting side bg side English care and 
Latin cura , for ‘ Grimm’s Law’ points distinctly to Latin gravis as the analogue of fare. 
In older English care meant soriqfw, grief. 

This law help!’ us to recover lost of older forms in cognate dialects. Within t the 
existence of Old Engfish heafod, we should have been able, by applying Grimm’s law m 
the comparison of Latin capat with English head, confidently to assert the loss of an 
original /in the latter. And not only are we afcle to restore a lost form, but also a more 
primitive meaning that has lon£ been disusod, while the external form of the word has 
remained intact. Thus the English brook , ‘put up with,’ can only compared with 
Latin fruor —frugor € ; and^ve knbw that the Old English brucan, tho parent of brook, 
once meant ‘ to eat ’ or * to enjoy.’ ( 

By means of this regular interchange of sounds we are enabled to see that the Aryan 
dialects do not stand to each other in tho position of derived dialect!, like the Romance 
languages to Latin, but in the relation of* kindred tongues, of which some have been 
more fortunate than others in preserving relics of more original forms or more primitive 
meanings. English break, for instance, has suffered less change than Sanskrit bhanj. (Ste 
Trans. Philological Society, 1875-6, Pt. I., p. 7 ) 



INDEX 


a y flattening’ of, in dance , etc., 43. 
a or an , article, l\o. 

-able, 40-41. 
abstract , 112. 

Accent, makes unity of word, 56 ; how 
produced, 89 ; its various place in 
different languages, 95-6. 

Accidental correspondences between 
words unrelated, 185, 243-4. 
Achuemonidan monuments, 222. 
Acquisition of language, how made, ■ 
11 - 20 . 

Adelung, referred to, 4. ) 

Adjectives, in Indo-European lan- 
guage, 275 ; English nouns directly 
convertible into, 282. 

Adverbs in Indo-European languago, 
275-6. * r> 

JEolio dialect of ancient Greek, 221. 
Afghan or Pushto language, 192, 224. 
again , 115. 

alas , 277. * 

Albanian language, descendant of an- 
cient Illyrian, 191. . 

Alemannic dialect of Old High-Ger- 
man, 163, 211. 
ally , 29. 
alms , 29, 102. 

Alphabet, spoken, structure and rela- 
tions of, 91 ; primitive alphabet of 
Indo-European language, 265 ; its 
development, 266. % 

also , 111-114. 
am, 62-3, l\ 5, 135, 267. 

America, the English language in, 151, 
171-4. 

am ora, article, 115. 

-ana, 140. 

Analogies, extension of prevailing, its 
influence in producing the changes 
of language, 27-8, 82, 85.. 

Analogies between linguistic and cer- 
tain physical sciences, 46-7, 52. 
Analysis, etymological, of words, 55 


seq. ; is the retracing of a previous 
historical synthesis, 65-7, 251-4 ; 

• indispensable in comparison of lan- 
guages, 246. 

Analytical tendency in modem lan- 
guages, 120, 279; its ground, 280-86. 
and, 115. 

Anglo-Saxon language? ancestor of 

| English, 24 ; its relations to the other 
Germanic languages, 210. 

1 Antiquity of human race, 205. 
apprehend, 112, 133. 

Arbitrariness and conventionality of 
words, as signs for ideas, 14, 32, 71, 
102 . > 

Armenian language, 192, 224. 
Armorican languago of Brittany, 190, 

* 218. > 
Articles, origin of, 115?276. 

Articulate sounds, how produced, 70, 

87-91 ; their systematic arrangement 
and relations, 91 ; transitions, 92-8. 
Artificial languages, 50-51 ; artificial 
terminology, 122. 

Aryan branch of Indo-European lan- 
guages^, 201. * 

Aryan, name for Indo-European, 192. 
as, 111, 114. 

Asia, languages of, 192, 222-7. 
Aspirates, or aspirated* mutes, 93, 265 
note. 0 

Assimilation of consonants, 93-4. 
Assimilation of dialects, 160-61, 181. 
Association, mental, the only tie be- 
tween words and their meanings, 
14, 71, 128. 
attend, 178. 

Attenuation of the meaning of words 
and elements of words, 114-20. 

Attic dialect of ancient Greek, 221. ^ 
Augment in Indo-European verbs, 267; 
Austrian dialect of Old High-German, 
211 ; Austrian dialectic elements in 
modern German, 163. 
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INDEX. 


Auxiliary and relational wocxds, their ] 
production, 117-20. ^ 

Avesta, Zoroastrian scripture, 22 2. 

Basque language, in Spain, ^h. 
Bavarian dialdbt of Old Jdigh-Germtm, 
163, 211. 
be, 115/ 
bear , 242. 
become , 108. 
befall, 113. 

Beginnings of Indo-Hjiropo^n lan- 
guage, 250 seq.v 
Bengali language, 224. 

Beowulf, Anglo-Saxon poem, 210. 

bishop , 244. 

blame , 262. 

blast , 262. 

board , 107. 

boatswain , 72. 

body , 115. 

Bohemian language, 191, 214. 

Bopp, Professor Franz, referred <Co, 5, 
200, 245 note. 

Borrowing of foreign words, its range 
and amount, 185, 197-8; into Eng- 
lish vocabulary, 143-7- 
breakfast , 56. 

Breton language, 190, 218> 
brother , 196. 

Bulgarian language, 191, 214. 

Bamouf, M. Eugene, referred to, 5. 
butterfly , 71. * 

Ccesar, 105-6. 

calculate , 130. 

mm, 111. 

candid , 127, 133. 

candidate,^ 126, 12* 131, 133. 

Cases, tteir number, origin, ^nd office 
in Indo-European language, 271-5 ; 
their loss in English, 77 ; in other 
languages, 274; Replacement, 280-81. 
Celtic languages, obliterated by Latin 
in southern Europe, 166, 216-17 ; by 
Germanic language in England, 169; 
their classification, age, literatures, 
etc., 190, 215-18; their position in 
Indo-European family, 204. 
Celtomania, 216. 

Change, linguistic, its kinds, necessity, 
and universality, 24-33 ; forces pro- 
ducing it, 35-46, 48-9 ; considera- 
tions determining it in special cases, 
41 ; phonetic nr external change, 
42-3 ; constructive, 55-65, 70, 73-4 ; 
destructive, 74-98 ; internal change, 


of meaning, 100-135, 141-2; relations 
of external and intetnal change, 101; 
varying rate an$ kind of change^ 
137-53; processes of change are what, 
154 ; linguistic change causes the 
growth of dialects, 154-5,159 ; gt^ier- 
ally of slow and gradual progress, 
44, 123, 183, 277-8 ; exceptional cases 
of rapid change, 137. 
charity , 102. 

Chinese language, its* age, 233-4 ; 

monosyllabi ie character, 257 
Church -Slavic language, 214. 
Civilization, degree of, of Indo-Euro- 
pean mother-tribe, 207-8. 
Classification of languages, by genetic 
' relationship, how effected, 185-6. 
Classification of conceptions, learned 
along with language, 12. 
Combination of independent elements 
into words, 55-67 ; our words univer- 
sally so made up, 65-7, 251-5 ; com- 
bination promotes, and is aided by, 
phonetic change, 70, 73-4 ; accom- 
* panied by chang^ of meaning, 116; 
now of limited range in English, 
* 143, 147-8, 282. 

| comfort , 133. 

Communication, its possibility makes 
the unity of a language, 22, 157 ; it 
keeps language uniform, 155-61, 
183. * v ♦ 

Community, makes and ohifhges lan- 
guage, 45, 123, 148 ; preserves unity 
of a language, 155 ; how and within 
Svhat limits it works, 156-8, 161 ; 
effects of external conditions upon, 
159. 

Comparative method in modern study 
of languago, 3, 240-48 ; how to be 
applied, 241-6 ; not a mero compari- 
son of words, 246-7 ; its universal 
reach, 248. 

Contparative philology, 3, 241. 
Composition of words — see Combi na- 
vi tion. 

concrete , 112. 

Conjugation, forms of, in Indo-Euro- 
pean language, 266-9 ; in its later 
dialects, 269-70; their loss by pho- 
netic corruption in English, 75-7, 
86-7. ^ 

Conjugations, irregular and regular, in 
English, 79-82. 

Conjunctions, in Indo-European lan- 
guage, 276. 

Consciousness, different degrees of, in 
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the processes of language-making, 
40-41, 50, 121*4. 

Conservative forces in linguistic tradi- 
4 tion, 31, 43-4, lfc-51, 159. 
Consonants and vowels, relation of, 89, 

V- 

Conventionality of words, as signs of 
ideas, 14, 32, 71, 128, 148. 
copper, 130. 

Cornish language, 216, 218. 
count . 261. % 

court, etc., 108. 

Craik, Rev. G. L., referred to, 211 
note. % 

Cultivated or learned dialects, 149-51, 
182-4. 1 

Cultivation of a language, its meaning* 
and effect, 182-4. 

Culture and education, conservative 
influence of, on language, 17, 149-51, 
158-9. 

Cuneiform characters ; monuments, in 
these characters, of Persia, 5*22 ; 
Persian language of, 222. * 

Curtius, Fro lessor George, referred t<>, 

200 . 

Cymric group of Celtic languages, l'JO, 
‘217. 

Cyril, Slavic Bible- version of, 214. 
czar , 106. 

endin'^ of English pretexts, origii? 
of, 60, 81-2, 117, 235. 
daguerreotype, 39. 
dahlia, 146. 

Danish language, 212. 
daughter, 196. * 

Dead languages, 149 : f0. 
dealt , 79. 
dear me ! 277. 

Declension, forms of, in Indo-European 
language, 270-74 ; in its later dia- 
lects, 274-5 ; their loss by phonetic 
corruption, 77-9. — See also Cases. 
Deklian, languages of, 224. 

Dialects, their prevalence, 153-4; tl^ir 
explanation, 154-62 ; causes which 
bring about dialectic diversity, 154- 
5 ; which restrain it, 155-6, 159 ; 
which reduce it, 160-61 ; illustra- 
tions of dialectic divergence and 
convergence, 162-74 ; dialects of 
English, 170-71 ; in America, 171-4; 
dialectic growth everywhere inevita- 
ble, 174, 181-2 ; dialect and language 
convertible terms, 175 ; erroneous 
views respecting dialects, 177*84; 1 


dialectic differences always imply 
original unity, 178-81. 

^,•268; forms ending of English 
preterits, 60-61, 81-2, 235 ; auxiliary, 
117. 9 

discuss, rl2. * 
doff, 116, 262. 
don, 116, 262. 

Doric dialect of ancient Greek, 221. 
double, 62. 

Dra viditfti languages of southern India, 
198. ^ 

Dual numbed, in verbs, 267 ; in nouns, 
273 ; its loss, 274. 

Dutch language, 164, 21 1. 

Eddas, Old Norse collections, 212. 
Education gained in the acquisition of 
language, 13, 15-16. 

Education, conservative influence of, 
upon language, 17, 149-51, 158-9. 
Egypt, languages of, 1^)0, 234. 
either or either, 43, 95. 
electricity , 129. . 

English language, how acquired by its 
speakers, 10-22 ; its differences in 
individuals, 16-22 ; what, in general, 
it is, 22 ; how kept in existence, 23 ; 
its eonsSmt change, 24 ; causes and 
modes of this change, 25-31, 140-48 ; 
examples of the changes which have 
brought it into its present state, 55- 
65, 70-87, 92-5, 9?, 102-34; its de- 
rivation and history, 24, 31, 99, 147, 
169-70 ; its periods, 210 ; mixture of 
Germanic and other elements in it, 
84, 144, 170, 185, 198; its funda- 
mental structure chiefly Germanic, 
170, 198 ; positvpn and relations as a 
Germanic language, 187-^), 210-13; 
as ai? Indo-European language, 189- 
200 ; its analytical character, 279, 
282, 284; prevailing monosyllabi sm, 
* 264-5, 279; i& -dialects, 170-71; 
transfer to America, 171»2 ; British 
and American forms of, 172-4. 
English orthography, anomalies of, 94. 
English spoken alphabet, structure 
and relations of, 91. 

Erse, or Scotch Gaelic, language, 190. 
Ethnology, bearing of linguistic sci- 
ence on, 8. 

Etymology, the foundation of linguis- 
tic science, 54-5, 238 ; its uncertain- 
ties, dangers, and ill-repute, 299 ; 
modern improvements of, 240, 244 ; 
is not the whole science, 247. 
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Etymology of a word the explanation 
of its origin, not the ground of its 
use, 14, 128-9, 132-4. * 

Euguviue tablets, Umbrian monu- 
ments, 220. # * 

Euphony, seat *f, in the ipoutn, not tho 
ear, 90. « 

Europe, languages of, 18G-91, 209-21. 
Expression, always incomplete, 20, 
109-11. * 

eye, 101. 

father , 179. 

Finnish language, 191. 
five, 196. 

Flemish language, 211. 
far, 114. 
forehead , 56. 
forget , 113. 
forgive , 113. 

Formative elements, 63-7 ; * derived 
from words originally independent, 
66, 251-5 ; their production gradual 
andunretlective, 124 ; aided by pho- 
netic corruption, 73-4 ; accompany- 
ing change of meaning, 117 ; exten- 
sibility of their application, 83-4 ; 
their distinction as primary and 
secondary, 255. 
fortnight , 56. 
frail , 111. 

Frankish dialect of Old High- Germ an, 
163,211. * 

French language, 164-5, 189, 218-19; 
Germanic and Cel tie elements in, 
168, 169. 

Fricative sounds, in alphabet, 91. 
Frisian language, 211. 

-fuly suffix, 57, 73. • 

Fusion o£ dialects into ona 161 ; 
causes determining character of re- 
sult, 168-9. 

Future in Romanic languages, 118* 
in Anglo-Saxtfli find English, 119 , 
in Indo-European language, 268. 

Gadhelic group of Celtic languages, 
190, 217. 

Gaelic languages, 190, 217. 
galvanism , 39, 129. * c 

Gaulish languages of France, etc., 
216-17. 

Gender, grammatical, in Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, 77-8, 273-4 ; lost in 
■English, 78; in other languages, 
27 5; 

Genetic relationship of languages, 186 ; 


their classification by it — see Classi- 
fication. 

Geni us of individual, its effect on lar^ 
guage, 123. 

genteel , gentile , gentle , 111. 

Geology, general analogy between, *md 
linguistic science, 47 ; analogies in 
special points, 62, 184, 253, 265. 
German language, history of, 162-4. 
Gef manic languages, 187-9 ; their clas- 
sification, age, literatures, etc v 210- 
13 ; permutation of consonants in, 
97-8; verbal conjugation of, 80-82, 
268-70. 

Germanio race, its part in history, 
231. 

* get , 108. 

Gothic language, 213. 

- graph , 140. 

Greece, founder of Indo-European 
pre-eminence, 230-31. 

Grqpk language, 190, 220-22. 
green, 125. 

Grimm, Professor Jacob, referred to, 4, 
c 5 ; bis law of permutation of conso- 
nants in Germanic languages, 97-8. 
gfoWy 115. 

Gypsy language, 225. 

Habit, the ground of ability in lan- 
guage, 117, 147-8, 282. 

*Hadley, fvufessor James, referred to, 
81 note, 211 note. 
hand, 115. 
hare, 117-18, 199 
hetld, 107, 115. 

Ileldensageu, IVfiddlo High- German, 

212 . 

Heliand, Old Saxon poem, 211. 
help , 30, 81, 82. 

Iiigh-German languages, 162-4, 188, 
210 , 211 - 12 . 
hill, 14. 

II iudf language, 224. 

Hindustani language, 224. 

Historical spelling in English, 94. 
home, 133. 

Homer, poems of, 221. 
horse, 195. 

Human race, its antiquity, 205. 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, referred to, 
5. 

Hungarian language, 191. 

Huzvaresh or Pehlevi language, 2^3. 

I (pronoun), 101. 

Icelandic language, 203, 212. 
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Ideas antecedent to their names, 125. 
Illyrian languagfe, 191. 
important, 112. o 
Inaccuracies of speech, their causes, 
and their part in the history of lan- 
guage, 27-31, 36-7. 
t>/ applicabilities, 64. 

India, languages of, 224-9 ; occupation 
of its northern part by Indo-Euyo- 
pcan peoples, 201. , 

Indian , 130. ° 

Individuals, all changes of language 
ultimately their work, 35-46, 123-4, 
125, 148, 154-5 ; their dive?sity 
causes divergence of dialects, 154-5; 
differences of their speech within the 
same community, 16-22, 156-8, 181. 
Indo-European family of languages, 
other names for, 192 ; how composed, 
186-92, 210-29 ; genetic relationship 
of its constituents, 193, 197 ; evi- 
dences of their common descent, 193- 
200; interconnections of its branches, i| 
203-4 ; place anytime of its original>l 
speakers unknown, 200-205; their 
civilization, 205-8 ; importance of 
the family to linguistic science, J, 
229-37 ; ago and variety of its dia- 
lects, 233-6 ; earliest history of 
development, 250-87 ; historical be- 
ginning^ 250-66 ; roots, pr^unniiial 
®nd verbal, 258-63 ; primitive spoken 
alphabet, 265 ; growth of forms and 
parts of speech, 266-77 ; rate and 
continuousness of growth, 277-3 \ 
synthetic and analytic development, 
279-86. ’ 

Indo-Uermanic family — see Indo- 
Europeun. 
intellect , 112. 

Intellectual terms derived from physi- 
cal, 111-13. 

Interjections, 276-7. 

Internal change in language, 100-121. 
Iouic dialect of ancient Greek, 221. 
Iranian branch of Indo-European lan* 
guage, 192, 222-4. 

Irish langftage, 190, 217, 218. 
Irregularities in English declension 
and conjugation, 78-81. 
irrevocability , 254. 
is, 63, 179. 

- ism , 140. 

Italian language, 165, 168, 189, 219. 
Italic group of Indo-European lan- 
guages, 220. 
it 30. 


kind, 10& 
kine? 44. 
knight, 42. 

Kroatian language, 214. 

Kurdish language, 192 ,224. 
kye, 44. ' 0 J 

Labial series of articulate sounds, 91. 
Language, in what^aspect the subject 
of linguistic science, 6, 10, 54 ; inter- 
est of inquiries into, 7-8; how ac- 
quired by those who speak, 11-22; 
what a language is, 22 ; how kept in 
existence, 23 ; dead languages, 149- 
50; constant change or growth of 
language, 24-33; by what instru- 
mentality produced, 35-46, 125, 154 ; 
processes of growth, 55-135 ; rate 
and kind of growth, and causes af- 
fecting it, 137-53 ; dialects, 153-85 ; 
the various forms of human lan- 
guage and their genetic classifica- 
tion, 185-229 ; relation of language 
to race, 14-15 ; language an institu- 
tion, the work of its speakers, 48 ; 
its conventional character, 32 ; part 
taken by individuals and by the 
community, respectively, in its pro- 
duction, 45, 148, 154-6, 171; its im- 
perfection as means of expression, 
20, 109-11 ; education involved iu 
its acquisition, 13, 15-16; example 
of development of a language from 
such beginnings, 250-87. 

Langue d’oc, 164, 218. 

Lapps, language of, 191. 

Latin language, its age, literature, etc., 
219-20; its relations in Italy, 165, 
220 ; history or its extension iu 
southern Europe, 165-9; its arti- 
ficially prolonged existence, 150 ; its 
modern descendants, 167, 218-19. 
Lntin words, introduction of, into Eng- 
lish, 143-6 ; Latinized styl§ of Eng- 
lish, 146. 
learn, 262. 
led, 80. 

Lepsius, Professor Tv., referred to, 
92 note 
•lesj, 58. 

Lettish language, 191, 215. 
lie , 75-6. 

Life of a language, what is meant by, 
32, 35 ; its analogy with that of ar> 
organized being, or of a race of such, 
46 ; the processes eonstit uting — see 
Change, linguistic. 
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like, in such and which, 57, 70 ; in -ly, 
58-60, 70, 73 ; the verb, 108, }13. 
likewise, 114. 

Lingual series of articulate sounds, 19. 
Linguistic change or grcfvnch — see 
Change, linguistic. * • 

Linguistic science, of recent develop- 
ment, 1; its preparatory stages, 1-3; 
its progress, 3-Q; its material, 6, 50, 
230; its objects Und their interest, 
6-8; what it seeks in language, 10, 
54, 237; analogies between it and 
certain physical sciences, 46-48, 52; 
it is a historical science, 48-52 ; 
its truly scientific character, 53 ; its 
method, 52, 54-5, 237-48 ; its de- 
pendence on Indo-European corn-* 
parative philology, 4, 233-7. 

Literary culture, its influence oh the 
history of language, 23, £7, 43-5, 
148-51, 159-60, 182-4. 

Literary languages, 149-50, 174 ; their 
usual origin, 164. 

Lithuanian group of languages, 191, 
215. 

Little-Russian language, 214. 

Livonian language, 191, 215. 

Local dialects, acquired in learning to 
talk, 16-17. • 

lore, 262. 

Loss of words from the vocabulary of a 
• language, 27^98-100. 

Louis, St., of 'France, as language- 
maker, 38. 
love , 260. 

Low-German languages, 188, 210-11. 
luna , etc., 103, 104. 
lunatic, 105, 130, 131. 

Luther’s influence^on history of Ger- 
man language, 163. 

-i ly , 58-60, 63, 83, 124, 235. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, referred to, 47 note. 

magnet, 130. 

Magyar- 5 - see Hungarian. 

Mahratta language, 224. 

Man, Isle of, its language, 190. 

Man, the artificer of his own speech, 
48. 

manumit, 130. 
manure, 111. 

Marsh, Mr. G. P., referred to, 211 note. 
me, 196. 
fjiean, 263. 
men , 79. 

Middle High -German period and 
literature, 212. 


Migration, effect of, on language, 202. 
Minnesingers, 212. 
mint, 130. 
minute, 111. 

Mithridates, work of Adelung, etc., 4. 
Mixture of language, 197-9; of ele- 
ments in English language, 84, 143- ' 
4, 170, 185. 

Mixture of races, its effect upon lan- 
guage, 160-61, 168. 

Modern Greek language*, 221. 
Meoso-Gothic language, 60, 199, 213, 

mormy , 130, 131, 247-8. 

Monosyllabism, prinr^tive, of Indo- 
European language, 255-66, 279-86 ; 
p secondary monosyllabism of Eng- 
I lish, etc., 264, 279. 
month, 104. 

Moods of Indo-European verb, 268. 
moon, 103-5. 

Moral terms derived from physical, 
111-13. 

Moravian language, 214. 

1 mother , 196. * 

mountain , 14. 

Jliiller, Professor Max, quoted or re- 
ferred to, vii., 4 note, 35, 51 note, 
177 note, 180. 

Mutes, class of articulations, 91 ; as- 
pirated, 265 note. 

r C- 

Names-giving, processes of, 25-6, 38- 
42, 103-31 ; different degrees of re- 
flectiveness in, 121-4 ; are historical, 
# and founded in convenience only, 
127, 129 ; comparative ease of nam- 
ing ditferent%classes of conceptions, 
194-5. 

Nasal articulations, 91. 

National character as expressed in 
speech, 152. 

Netherlands, language of, 211. 
Newfoundland, 71-2. 

New High-German period of German, 

* 212 . 

Nibelungon-lied, old Gorman epic, 212. 
Normans, adoption of French language 
by, 169 ; their introduction of it into 
England, 169, 189. 

Norwegian language, 212. 

Nouns, substantive and ad jeotfc/e, their 
development from roots, 270-75. 
Numbers, in conjugation, 267 ; in de- 
clension, 273. 

Numerals as proofs of Indo-European 
unity, 194 ; examples, 196. 
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Obsolete and obsolescent words, 98-9. 
of\ 111, 114, 120. * 

$>111, H4. • 

Old Bactr^n language, 222. 

Old High-German period of German, 

21 *. 

*t)M Norse language — see Icelandic. 
Old Prussian language, 191, 215. 

Old Saxon language, 211. 

Old Slavonic language, 214. 

-ology, 140. 
or, 115. 

Organism of language, what is meant 
by, 35, 46. 

Oscan language, JL65, 220. 

Ossetic language, 192, 224. 

Ossianic poems, 217. 
ought , owed , owned, 111. 

pagan, 131. 

Palatal series of articulations, 91. 

Pali language, 225. 
parchment, 130. 

Parsis, and their language, 222-3. 
Passives, origin of, m Indo-European 
language, 268. 

Past time, Indo-European verbal form^' 
indicating, 267-8. 

Pazcnd language, 223. 

Pelilevi language, 223. 

Permutatio^ of consonants in Ger- 
manic languages, 97-8. 

Persian or Iranian branch of Indo- 
European languages, 192, 198, 222-4. 
Person, verbal endings of, their origin^ 
75, 2G6-7 ; their loss in English, 75-7? 
petroleum , 146. # 

Phonetic change, 27-3>< 42-3, 51, 69- 
98 ; how brought about, 28, 42, 69 ; 
most rife in compound forms, 70 ; 
aids the constructive processes of 
language, 73-4; its destructive ac- 
tion, 74-87 ; conversion of soimds 
into one another, 87-94 ; this depend- 
ent on the mode of physical produc- 
tion of sounds, 87-91 ; its causes only*> 
partially explainable, 95-7 ; permu- 
tation of Consonants, peculiar pho- 
netic change in Germanic languages, 
97-8. 

Phrases, formation of, 116. 

Physical causes, their effect on lan- 
guage, 138, 152-3. 

Physical sciences, analogies of linguis- 
tic science with, 46-7, 52. 

„ Physical terms converted to intellect- 
ual and moral) 111-13. 


Plan of thft work, 8-10. 
m ple, 6^. 
please, 113. 

Plural, irregular and regular in Eng- 
lish, 7o-0, 82-3 ; in Indo-European 
language, 27J-3. * 

Polabian language, 214. 

Polish language, 191, 214. 
pono (Latin), derivatives of, in Eng- 
lish, 12(V21. • 

Portuguese language, 189, 219. 
possess, 1*2. • 

Possessive case iu English, 77, 82, 
274. 

post, 107. 

Pott, Professor A. F., referred to, 5. 
Prakrit languages, 225. 
preach, 2b 2. 

Prepositions in Indo-European lan- 
guage, $74, 276. 

Present tense in Indo-European lan- 
guage, special theme d¥, 269. 
priest, 102. 

Process of linguistic growth, whatit is, 
151. 

Processes of linguistic growth — see 
Change, linguistic. 

Pronominal roots, Indo-European, 
258-9; whether primitive, 261. 
Pronouns, their nature, 258 ; deriva- 
^ tion, in Indo-European language, 
258-9 ; declension, 2Jp ; part played 
by pronouns in form-making, 266, 
271 ; pronouns as evidences of Indo- 
European unity, 194 ; examples, 196. 
Proper names, derivation of, 105. 
propose, 112. 

Provencal language, 164, 218, 219. 
Pushto language — sffb Afghan. 

ft 

queer , 113. 

R^pe, relation of language to, 14, 160- 
61. . 

Rask, Professor Rasmus, referred to, 5. 
Rate of linguistic change, its variety 
and the circumstances affecting it, 
31-2, 137-9, 148-53. 
read , 80. 
red^tmpe, 125. 

Reduplication in Indo-European verb, 
267-8. 

Reflectiveness, different degrees of, in 
the processes of word-making, 40-4] 
50-51, 121-4. 

Reflexive or middle forms of Indo- 
European verbs, 268. 
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Relational and auxiliary words, 117* 

20. t 

Relationship, names of, as signs of In- 
do-European unity, 195 ; %xamples. 

loe. . _ • 

Relative words, their derivation, 114. 
reliable, 40-41. 

Renan, M. Ernest, referred to, vii, 
note, 177 note, €£4-6. 
reproach , 113. 

Rhieto-Romanic language lA 189, 218. 
right , 113. 

Rig- Veda, 226. 

Romaic, or Modem Greek, language 
221 . 

Romanic languages, their origin, 165- 
8, 189; age, literature, etc.* 218-19 ; 
futures of, 118. 
romantic , 131. 

Roots, monosyllabic, the ge^rns of In 
do-European language, 255-66, 279- 
86; their sufficiency, 257; tl^eir di- 
vision into pronominal and verbal 
268-9, 261 ; examples, 259 ; theii 
significance, 259-60, 285; how fai 
absolutely primitive, 261-4 ; difficul- 
ties and objections answered, 256-7, 
260-66, 279-86 ; development of in- 
flective speech from them, 266-77, 
286. 

rubber , 130. t 

^Russian language, 191, 214 ; its syn- 
thetic character, 281. 

Rutheni an language, 214. 

- 8 , as ending, in English, of third per- 
son singular present of verbs, 63, 93, 
267 ; of possessive case, 82; of plu- 
ral, 82. * 

Sanskrit language, 150, 192,C25-9 ; its 
intrusion into India, 201 ; its import- 
ance to Indo-European philology, 4, 
228-9. f • * 

Sassanifyi inscriptions, 223. 
Scandinavian group of Germanic lan- 
guages, 188, 210, 212. 

Schiegels, the brothers August Wil- 
helm and Friedrich von, referred to, 

5 . 

Schleicher, Professor August, qfioted 
or referred to, vi., 47 note, 163 note, 
200, 203. 214 note, 272 note. 
schooner , 38. 

^Science of language — see Linguistic 
science. 
second , 108-9. 

Semitic family of ianguages^234. 


Semivowels, 91. # 

Servian language, 1*1, 214. 

■ seven, 196. * 

, Shah-Nameh, Persian epic. Firdusi. 
223. 

shall and will, 86, 118. 

-ship, 60. 

Sibilants, 91. 

Stgismund of Germany, as language- 
( maker, 36. 

Signification of woris, changes of, 
100-123. 

Silent letters in EnglishVords, 28. 

, sister, 387. 

Skipetar language — leo Albanian. 

• 4 slave, 131. 

; Slavic or Slavonic branch of Indo- 
European languages, 191, 213-15. 
Slovakian language, 214. 

* Slovenian language, 214. 

* smith , 105. 

► iS%iith, 105. 

,t Soirmt and surd letters, 91 ; their ex- 
| changes, 92-3. 

Serbian language, ^i4. 

JSounds, articulate — see Articulate. 
spake, 29. 

Spanish language, 189, 219; German 
and Arabic elements in, 168. 
Spirants, 91 ; their derivation, 92. 
spirit, 2. 

Study of language — see linguistic 
science. 
subject, 112. 

Subjunctive mood, origin of, 268 ; loss 
of, in English, 86-7. 
substantial , 1 Iz. 

Substantive vSrb, derivation of, 115. 
such, 57. 

Suffixes, how produced, 57-61; their 
universal presence in Indo-Europoau 
words, 65 ; primary and secondary, 
2£5. 

sun , 103-4. 

Surd and sonant letters, 91 ; .their ex - 
| % changes, 92. 
sure , 111. 

Swabian dialect of Old Iligh-German, 
- 211 ; of Middle High-German, 16<i, 
212 . 

Swedish language, 212. 
sycophant* 130. 

Syllable, nature of, 89. 
sympathy; 112. 
j Synonymous words, 110. 

’ Tartar and Tatar , 38. 
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Technical vocabularies, their relation 
to a language, <J9, 23, 156. 
telegram , 40. 
tSfeyraph. 83, 146. 

Tenses, envelopment of Indo-Euro- 
p^m, 236-70 ; modern preterits in 
jftermanic languages, 79-32, 117 ; 
English perfects and futures, 117- 
19 ; Romanic futures, 118. 
Terminology, artificial production o A, 
122. * * 

-th, ending of third person singular 
present in- English verbs, 63, 93, 
267. 

~th 7 noun suffix, 64. 
than, 115. 

t hanky 111. 

that , conjunction, 114. 
the, 114, 115. 
thou, 196. 

Thought, insufficiency of language as 
expression of thought, 20, 109- 1J 
three, 196. 
throng , 262. 

Tiberius of Rome, £& language-maker,® 
36. 

to, infinitive sign, 119. 
topgallant nails, 72. 

Tradition, the means by which a lan- 
guage is kept in existence, 23 ; its de- 
fects, and their consequences, 27-32; 
qpuses atling its strictness^S48-51. 
Troubadours, songs of, 218. 
true, 64, 179. 
truth, 64. 
turkey, 130. 

Turkish branch of Serbian language, 
191-2 ; characteristi<^structural fea- 
tures, 198. 
two, 196. 

Ulfilas, Gothic bishop, 213. 

Umbrian language, 165, 220. 
understand , 113, 133. 

Urdu language, 224. 

Usage, the sole standard of corretf 
speech, 14, 32, 36-40, 128; good and 
bad usajjp, 16-17, 22. 

Vater, referred to, 4. 

Vedas, Hindu scripture, and thei$ lan- 
guage 225-7. 
vend, 2t>2. 

Vendidad, geographical notices in, 201 
note. 

Verbal roots, 259. 


Verbs anck verbal forms, their develop- 
ment in Indo-European languages, 
266T-70. 
verity, 178. 

V ocabultry, different extent of, in per- 
sons of aiffe^nt age Jfeid condition, 
18-20 ; changes *f, 25-7 ; its in- 
crease, 25-6, 41, 139; its reduction, 
27, 98-100, 139; impregnation with 
fuller lyiowledge, 123, 141 ; enrich- 
ment by borrowing, 143-5. 
Vocabulary, jfnglish, its extent, 18; 
part of it used by# different classes, 
18-20; found in Shakspeare and 
Milton, 23 ; its changes, 25-7, 140- 
47. 

► Vocabulary, primitive Indo-European, 
attempted restoration of, 205-6. 
Vols€ian language, 220. 

Vowel and consonant, relation of, 89, 
91. • 

Vowels, changes of valieeof, 94-5. 

0 

'Wallachian language, 189, 218. 
teas, 115. 

Welsh language, 190, 217-18. 

which, 57- 

who, relative, 115, 

whole, 242. • 

will and shall, 86, 118. 

Words, mere signs, not depictions of 
1 ideas, 20-22, 32, 70-71, 111 ; thesoW 
tie between words aift ideas a mental 
association, 14, 32; words posterior 
to the conceptions they represent, 
125-6 ; iheir value to us dependent 
on conventional usage, not etymo- 
logy, 14, 128-9, 132-4 ; word-making 
a historical proceas, 126-9 ; history 
of words, why studied, 129 -^linguis- 
tic sciSice founded on their study, 
54-5; its method, 238-9, 247-8; 
words made up of elements originally 
independent, 55-ff? ;• their phonetic 
changes, 69-98; their conges of 
meaning, 100-121. 
work, 30. 
wrong, 113. 
wrought , 30, 111. 

• 

ye y you y 30. 

Zend-avesta, 201 note, 222. 

Zend language, 150, 222. 

Zoroaster, 222. 
zounds, 277. 








